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TUBE 


with PLASTAVON SLEEVE 


As a result of constant reseorch and improved 
production facilities, the Dytex Tube is better than 
ever. Designed for one time use, the Sonoco Dytex 
Tube is a proven yarn carrier for all standard forms 


FOR BETTER 


PACKAGE DYEING 


of package dyeing. Standard sizes %” |. D. x 6%” 3 
long and 1%” |. D. in varying lengths. Special é 
sizes available. 


“Droducts 


“Drecision 


A filter sleeve that also breaks up jet action to allow more 


even dye distribution next to the tube and better control 


MYSTIc 
CONN. 


slippege in primary winding. 


of “flow” throughout the entire package of yarn, reduces 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY — 


BRANTFORD 
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MEET THE 
Wein You Can Count On’ 


these 30 DIRECT Representatives of 


VEEBDER.ROOT 


William K. Biery 


Roger C. Conant Thomas L. Ellis 


Somvel H. Fuller William T. Heydt 


George M. Isbell 


Fairman B. Lee George L. Logan Chorles C. Lombordi William M. MacGillivery Harry E. Mansfield 


ye 


James R. Mathieson Austin E. McKeever 


Richard W. Moller Theodore Nelson, Jr. 


Raymond G. Nurick Robert G. Perfect 


Newton B. Perkins 


Howard T. Sell 


Walter R. Soderquist Frank J. Swords William S. Travis 


Rollin W. Sherman 


George F. Simons 


Charles E. Smith 


Robert E. W alker 


VFBDER ROOT. « The Nome That 
Counts And here are 34) yoo chase CE PSone eal, 


ice fag on ens conning iM any 


of textile mit. fust eet m With Your Verier. 
Ravi olfice. 
yee “ROOT IHCORPORATED, HART 2: CONN. VILLE. €. 
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to give proper shuttle 


checking conditions 


@ If you are interested in a Shuttle 
Check with Endless Check Straps, 
there are 28 different combinations 
necessary to cover all the conditions 
on the various models of Draper 
looms currently in the field. One 
Shuttle Check cannot hope to meet 
every condition successfully. 

To insure that you get the proper 


“‘Retaining Leadership 
through  Research’”’ 


combination of Shuttle Check parts 
for your particular weaving con- 
ditions, buy from Draper. For with 
Draper, you will receive the correct 
combination of parts, backed up by 
Draper experience, servicemen, and 
engineers. Don’t take a chance, con- 
sult a Draper representative before 


ordering. 


ATLANTA, 


THE WORLD’S 


GA. HOPEDALE, MASS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
TEXTILE BULLETIN @ May, 1952 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 
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What's corn 


doing 
Up 
in the 


rafters? 


Basic research in corn helped put it 
up there...in the form of fibre glass 
insulation. 


Certain types of dextrines are needed 
to produce the glass fibre. These par- 
ticular dextrines are developed by re- 
search in corn. Corn fills a myriad of 
industrial needs... our continuing 
basic research in corn serves all 
American industry ...serves you. 


Corn products in textiles 


In the textile field starches, gums and 
dextrines provide superior formula in- 
gredients for many textile processes. 
New techniques involving the use of 
corn products are being developed as 
part of a continuing research program 
at Corn Products Refining Company. 


If vou have a production problem 
whv not check with Corn Products. 
A complete line of corn products for 
every purpose is available. ‘Technical 
service is yours... no obligation, of 
course. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
GLOBE® brand GLOBE” EAGLE” brand 
dextrines, gums brand starch corn starch 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 


MOTOR CONTROL FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


at 
GREENWOOD 


Cutler-Hammer Com- 
bination Starters are 
standard equipment on 
the spinning frames of 
this large South Caro- 


lina mill. 


Cutler-Hammer Elec- 
tronic Dancer Roll Con- 
trol handles rayons in 
a “‘relaxed’’ condition 
in this modern finishing 
plant. 


Ae 
also in 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CUTLER-HAMMER LOOM SWITCH 


for fewer shutdowns, greater production, 
easier maintenance 


Pushbutton operation 
~an achievement for this 
type of starter. Stop but- 
ton can be padlocked. 


Stronger, smaller, drawn 
steel case. Unique welded- 
steel mounting pedestal! 
available to create a com- 
Plete assembly with un- 
paralleled resistance to 
- mechanical shock. 


Lint-proof enclosure—close 
fitting cover (even around 
Pushbutton well) limits 
entrance of lint and dust. 


Service proven, positive 


make, quick break operat- 
ing mechanism built on 
steel framework. 


“Out in the open” contacts 
for quicker inspection and 
easy renewal on the job. 
Most dependable over- 
load protection — famous 
Cutler-Hammer eutectic 
element type—prevents un- 
necessary shutdowns with- 
out sacrifice of positive 
motor protection. 


Vibration resistant. 
Mechanism “floats” in 
truly effective live rubber 
mounting bushings. 


for 
WAUMBEC 


at Manchester, N. H. 
Cutler-Hammer Push- 
button Manual Start- 
ers on uptwisters and 
Primary Resistor Type 
Magnetic Starters on 
roving frames. Cutler- 
Hammer control also 
used on looms and spin- 
ning frames in this 
great mill. 


Too important to be left to chance 


Men who know textile production costs are careful 
buyers of motor control equipment. They know a single 
work stoppage caused by faulty control can easily cost 
more than the entire purchase price of the control. In 
consequence, they do two things. First, they compare 
all makes of motor control to determine which is most 
dependable. Second, they specify this make by name 
on every purchase order. 


Cutler-Hammer Motor Control is the natural choice 
of men who know dependability in motor control is too 
important to be left to chance. They quickly find 
Cutler-Hammer dependability is not a mere competi- 
tive claim but a fact that can stand out clearly in a 
mill’s production records to reflect favorably on their 
own ability and good judgment. They also find that 
Cutler-Hammer dependability is not an occasional 
happenstance ...that it is the earned advantage of the 
longest and most intensive specialization in motor 
control engineering ...that it can safeguard every con- 
trol need from the simplest starter to the most complex 
electronic equipment. 


You too will find it pays to insist on Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control and refuse all substitutes. An adequate 
network of Authorized Cutler-Hammer Distributors 
throughout the textile manufacturing areas insures 
prompt attention and supply. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1455 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

MOTOR CONTROL = 
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When you can't get neu machinery, 
get New Productivity by 


PATENTS PENDING 


q You can 


depend on Climax 
deliveries — and on these benefits: 


100% saving in oil and oiling effort. Picking and 


; | cleaning reduced by 60% to 90%. 


Production increased by less downtime, as noted 
above, and fewer ends down. 


Yarn quality markedly improved: cleaner work 
giving improved appearance, improved deviation, im- 


proved break constant. 


CLIMAX ROLLS NOW HAVE A BUILT-IN ADJUSTMENT 
WHICH AUTOMATICALLY MAINTAINS CORRECT BEARING 
CLEARANCES WHEN IN USE, OR WHEN RE- ASSEMBLED. 


Climax Ball Bearing 
Top Rollsadopted by 


MACHINE WORKS 
and supplied on Whitin ma- 


chinery as standard where 


anti-friction rolls are required. 


Climax Rolls are available 
through Whitin Machine 
Works and all of their agents. 


21 VERNON STREET, WHITMAN, MASS. 
Northern Soles: 
Richard K. Butler 
P. ©. Box 428 
Whitmen, Moss. 


MACHINECRAFT, INC. 


Southern Sales: 
Watson & Desmond 
P. ©. Box 1954 
Chorlotte, N. C. 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
Texas Roller Covering Works 
2407 N. 17th St. 

Waco, Texas 


Peru: Cuba: 
Williom Crosby & Sons, $. A. B. F. Deming 
P. ©. Box 2326 107 Massachusetts Ave. 
Lima, Peru Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Belgium: 
Firme Pau! Pfhlieger 
158 Chaussee de Courtrai 
Ghent, Belgium 


For Evropeon Service: 
Victor Beecroft 
Lecthley, Otley, Yorkshire, England 


Already serving more than 
4 MILLION SPINDLES 


* 


Climax Ball Bearing 
Top Rolls are made for 
Cotton System Spinning Rolls 
for all standard and long- 

draft systems 
Cotton System Roving Rolls 
American System Worsted © 
Rolls 
French and Bradford 
Worsted Rolls 
Wool Spinning Rolls 


Climax Rolls ore custom-made to suit 


your equipment and your weighting 
requirements. 
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HIGH POINT 
HICKORY 2-4482 CE460 


CHARLOTTE 5-3723 GASA463 
GASTONIA 7206 AVOl 
ASHEVILLE 2-4491 AT47 
ATLANTA AM7745 
CHATTANOOGA 8-7431 
BIRMINGHAM 53-1501 


PAPER COMPANY 


HIGH POINT e CHARLOTTE e GASTONIA e ASHEVILLE e ATLANTA 
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Expert, technical assistance based 
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THE NEW, 
IMPROVED 
DAYCO COT 


HIGHER FIBER REPELLENCE! 
CUTS LABOR COSTS! 

STOPS TIME-OUTS FOR 
ENDS-DOWN AND LAP-UPS! 


If you're using ordinary cots now, look for years of 
extra cot life, when you switch to Dayco! For this new 
“spinner” gives even more service than the former 
Dayco Cots — and they've become famous throughout 
the textile industry for exceptional life. 


The improved fiber repellence of the new Dayco Cot 
means fewer lap-ups, fewer ends-down, cleaner yarn. 
And talk about versatility — you can use it on 
cotton, wool, blends or synthetic fibers! 


An entirely new compound of American Rubber goes 
into this new Cot, to give you non-stop performance 
that slashes the non-productive labor costs of handling 
ends-down, lap-ups. Try the new Dayco Cots 

on your frames, and see for yourself! 
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THE DAYCO LONG 


DRAFT APRON 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION! 
SAVES STARTING TIME! 
CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS! 


Single Apron 


Two Apron 


System 


Even on Monday mornings, you just turn on the 
power and spin — if your frames carry Dayco Long 
Draft Aprons! No false starts — no warm-up 
period before you can start production. 


The Dayco Long Draft Apron yields up to 10° more 
uniform yarn. And you can’t match it for precision — 
caliper it against the best aprons now on your 
frames, and you'll find the Dayco excels in uniform 
thickness, diameter, and width. You'll get a perfect 
fit, too, regardless of age or type of cradle, from 
Dayton’s exclusive method of marking for 

2-apron systems. 


Try the Dayco Long Draft Apron, and you'll agree 
with the Overseer who said, “First apron I ever 
saw, you wouldn't lose a few when starting up!” 


As pretty as a pic- 
ture is the world’s 
greatest fashion artist 
— the American 
woman who graces 
the lovely fabrics 
spun and woven in 
America's textile mills. 


©D.R. 1952 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, Textile Division, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C, 
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---» Woven on a Brilliant instrument! 


Fabric designers and weaving mills can really ‘‘reach 
the top of their form" on high-speed C&K Call-Box 
Looms . . . the most widely versatile, quickly con- 


vertible looms built in the world today. 


On these amazing weaving instruments, individual 
ideas and creative gifts find fuller scope for 
magnificent expression . . . in patterned silks, rayons, 
synthetics, blends, woolens, worsteds, carpetings, 


narrow fabrics ... or what new idea have you in 


mind on which to build a spectacular merchandising 


triumph . . . another outstanding “personal success.” 


C&K can help you to 
develop your theme... 
to score it for its richest 
tones .. . and to produce 
it for top ‘box-office 
appeal” ... any time 


you say. Just write. 


This ““lewisible Tredemerk Stends Beck of the Trodemerks 
of the World's Finest Wowen Fabrics 


Crompton & Knowles LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


Philedeiphic, Po. © Charlotte, N.C. © Allentown, Pa. 


Crompton & Knowles Jocqverd & Supply Co., Powtucket, &. |. 
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iy the improvement of our AMACEL* BLACKS . 


AAP, technicians are always happy to be of service. 


ACETATE BLACK DYERS... 


amazing new developments have been taking place 


Absolutely tops: the NEW XN 


BLACK G. 
BLACK IV EXTRA 


pre. give the 


t scientific advancements, 


As developed with Developer BON or BONASOL* these new, imprgs 
finest developed blacks obtainable. Perfected through thea | 
they offer to a greater degree than ever, better fastny . _sinpiified application—consistent shade purity’ 
Both are suitable for box or jig... both are high di >ersed— practically water soluble 


—holding stain on adjacent white viscose, minimum. 


American Aniline was the first 4 ucce: sf ul U. S. producer of dyes designed especially for acetate — 


and high quality nos | k ep cels at the top in this field. 


For detailed ation on Amacel Black G.S. and Amacel Black /V Extra, as well as ies cia 


regordiatil your own particular requirements, consult our neorest branch. 


O Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
on, Mass. + Providence, R. |. + Philadelphia, Pa. 
; Wt. * Los Angeles, Cal. + Chattanooga, Tenn. + Paterson, N. J. 

Sn Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. + Toronto, Canada + Montreal, Canada 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCT: 
Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. + Br 
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. PROVIDE THE QUICKEST, MOST 
| ECONOMICAL WAY TO... 


ga 


VARIOUS : 


| 

SIZES 
ALSO DIFFERENT 

STAPLES, BLENDS OR FIBERS 


FITS ANY SIZE ROVING CAN 
QUICKLY INTERCHANGEABLE 
CHOICE OF SIX COLORS 


Special colors made to order. Southern 
Webbing elastic roving bands are 


the same high quality webbing , 


we that has made our products 
> famous for quality for more 
fs than a quarter of a century. 
They are economical because ~ 
they last indefinitely. . 


WEBBING MILLS, Inc. cane ede and prices. Identify your yarn sizes, staples, 


blends and fibers Quickly — Easily — Economically 
GREENSBORO 

1924 « BEST BY A LONG STRETCH « 1952 
NORTH CAROLINA 


THE SOUTHS OLDEST AND LARGEST WEAVERS OF ELASTICS 
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DU PONT BLEACHERY SURVEY HELPS 
MILL INCREASE PRODUCTION 22%! 


Production was off. ‘Too many resists resulted 
in streaky dyeing. A bleachery survey, made 
by Du Pont specialists working closely with 
the mill operators, found the cause of the 
trouble—cloth tension was too high. Dyeing 
difficulties disappeared with installation of a 
device to relieve tension on the cloth... and 
an adjustment to the J-box drive increased 
production from 175 to 225 yards per minute 
—a gain of over 22%! Just another case where 
the combined experience of Du Pont and the 
textile mill can put operations on an economi- 
cal, efficient basis. 


A Bleachery Survey Can Help You Increase Production . . . Cut Costs 


HERE’S WHAT WE DO: 


@ Study your processing techniques—steam, water and 
cheniical consumption, cloth production and quality of 
finished goods. 

@ Analyze samples of your cloth for whiteness, whiteness 
retention, fluidity, absorbency and non-fiber content. 

® Evaluate all data in the light of Du Pont’s broad ex- 
perience in textile bleaching. 


BULK STORAGE FOR ECONOMY 


If you need 5,000 lbs. or 
more of “‘“Albone’’ 35 or 
‘*Albone’’ 50 Hydrogen 
Peroxide per month, you'll 
find a storage tank instal- 
lation economical. For com- 
plete information on bulk 
storage, write in for book- 
let P 34-951. 


DU PONT PEROXIDES 


FOR TEXTILE BLEACHING 


Tank Storage 


at the Mill — 


“Albone”™’ 35 .. . Hydrogen Peroxide, 35% 
“Albone”™’ 50 .. . Hydrogen Peroxide, 50% 


S66. u.5. pat OFF 


Available in drums and tank cars ; 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU GET: 


@ Valuable, on-the-spot suggestions for improving your 
processing techniques. 

@ A written report on the efficiency of your bleaching 
operation, which includes detailed suggestions on how 


you can increase production, cut costs and improve the 
quality of finished goods. 


Du Pont Bleachery Surveys are conducted by special- 
ists with wide experience in all phases of textile bleaching. 
These men spend from one to three days in your plant 
but do not interfere with production. This service is 
offered without charge to all users of peroxide in the 
United States. Send in the coupon below for complete 
information. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Electrochemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me more information about the free Du Pont 


| Bleachery Survey. | am bleaching cotton wool | 
man-made fibers. 
| Name Title__ | 
Firm 
| Street & No. 
| 
j City State | 


ibe 
| 
\ 
| | 
| 
\ | | | 
2) 
SS Deliveries | 
Mail this coupon now | 
| 
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Mow an of lhe 
Gmerican Markel 


1%-20 denier 
1%" to 6" staple cuts. Bright, 
30 DAY dull, extra-dull. Notural and 28 


stock dyed colors. 


DELIVERY TOW:2.75 to 6 denier — 


(PERLON) 100,000 aggregate denier. 
Filament Yorn nier an 
POLYAMIDE FIBRE \ Filament Yarn 1800 denier ond up 


RAYON STAPLE 
FIBRE denier 

1%“ to 6” staple cuts. Natu- 

- The most wool-like fibre from 3 WEEK ; 
Ol Hel b ral or dope dyed (solution 
Y MA the wast. Feels DELIVERY dyed) in 28 colors. Any 
like wool! Looks like wool! shade in 5 ton minimum lots. 
Spins like wool! 


A CONTINUOUS 190 
FILAMENT and dope dye 
coprammonium (soltion dyed) in 28 color 


*Reg. appl. for 


THOMAS HODGES CORPORATION 


LLED ‘ciency 
curing 1] W. 42nd St., New York. Tel. BR 9-1628-1629-1630 
tor greater ser finishe Warehouse, Box 86, Kearnysville, W. Va. 


Sole soles representatives of Farbenfabriken Bayer (Formerly Famous |. G. Farben) Chemical Fibre Division 
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New 
Pickers 
for Old 


Your old pickers can be rebuilt exactly like new machines. 
The basic design of a picker has not changed in more than 
. 50 years, and therefore a thoroughly modern picker can 
built right into the old frames at a big saving in cost. 
old frames are valuable, and are just as good as 


new 


Wher 


rebuilding, we will exchange them for rebuilt pickers of the 


s not feasible to send your pickers to us for 


same model. Our truck delivers a new picker at your 


plant and takes away an old one. The new picker can be 


making laps the day after it is delivered. 


Where pickers do not need complete rebuilding, but should 
have a thorough overhauling, this work can be done right 
in your picker room with one of our skilled machinery 


erectors in charge of the work. 


We keep a large stock of picker repair parts always on hand, 
and fill repair orders within 24 hours after their receipt. 

In an emergency, telephone us in the morning and you can 
have the picker repair parts at the mill the following day, 


if you are within about 500 miles of Greenwood. 
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How to make a profit 
| on the roving Operation 


1. MAKE MORE ROVING in less time. The 4. INCREASE EFFICIENCY of operatives with the 


higher speeds and increased efficiency of the Platt larger bobbins, fewer ends down and the low main- 


M*S*2 will result.in production increases tenance engineering of the M-S-2. It is a very quiet 


2. KEEP FRAMES RUNNING. Unprecedented fiber machine, which in itself tends to raise the efhiciency 
and twist control results in an extremely strong and of every person in the department. 


regular roving which has reduced the end breakage 


rate as much as 50%. 5. GET MORE MACHINE FOR YOUR DOLLAR. 
3. REDUCE WASTE accumulation by as much as We are sure we can prove to you, on either a 
75% as the firmer roving produced by the M-S-+2 productive or a longer life basis, that the M+S-+2 
does not shed as much fly, a contributary cause to would be a highly profitable machine in your 


end breakage. roving department. 
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ROVING 


HOW FAR 
THE EFFECTS 


GOOD CARDING 
EXTEND? 


The effects of better carding are felt immedi- 
ately in the roving, spinning and even twisting 
departments. We feel that our world-wide 
experience with machinery in ALL these de- 


Agents 
and Engineers Since 1823 
211 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON 6, MASS. 
1639 W. MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, N.C. 
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Our 
Representatives .. . 


ry trained to 
serve you 


1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 38, Pennsylvania 


Phone GE 8-0500 We gladly maintain these men to 


Carl M. Moore 


919-223 South Linwood Street 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
Phone 5-5021 


help you get the most out of your 
ee card clothing investment. They are 


fully qualified to survey your cards 


and make recommendations for 
improving your work and reducing 


your costs. Feel free to call on 


your Howard man the next time 


Charles A. Haynes, Jr. 


749 Narragansett Parkway 
aspee Plateau 

Providence 5, Rhode Island 
Hopkins 1-7679 


Ralph C. Shorey you have a problem. 


44-46 Vine Street 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Phone 6-6207 


i 


Jack Dempsey 

K. McCoy Crytz 219-223 South Linwood Street 

24414 Forsyth Street, S.W. Gastonia, North Carolina 
Box 4072 Phone 5-5021 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Phone Walnut 5250 


E. Jack Lawrence 
24416 Forsyth Street, S.W. 
Box 4072 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Phone Walnut 5250 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Georgia and Gastonia, N. C. Branch: Philadelphia, Pa. 


Direct Representation in Canada 


PAYS TO SPECIFY TUFFER 
CARD CLOTHING 
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MODERN PRODUCTION... 


FROM OLD SPINNING AND TWISTING FRAMES 


Scores of mills have found that they can sal- 
vage millions of dollars in capital investment 
—and at the same time make their yarn output 
competitive in quality, quantity, and cost—by 
modernizing their band-driven or old-style 
tape-driven spinning and twisting frames with 
“Meadows Modernizers.” 

A typical Meadows “Conversion” consists 
in the installation of individual drive pulleys, 
ball bearing tape tension pulleys, aluminum 
alloy separators, silent chain drive, and high- 
strength polished and ground steel shafting, 
mounted on heavy-duty, self aligning ball- 
bearings. 

The result is lower power consumption, even 
tension at all times, a more uniform speed and 
twist, fewer ends down, and increased yarn 
production . . . at far less than the capital 
investment cost of new frames. Can be easily 
and quickly installed. Write or call us for 
estimate and particulars. 


MEADOWS 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY e ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: 
JAMES P. COLEMAN MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY SAM HOGG COLEMAN-ROWE, INC. 
P.O. Box 1351 93-A Broadway Atlanta, Georgia P.O. Box 782 
Greenville, South Carolina Providence, Rhode Island Salisbury, North Carolina 
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“Live-Stick” action of G&aK Hairitan® 
Leather Straight Check Straps 
assures smooth shuttle throw 


Positive follow-thru is necessary for smooth shuttle throw with 
no bounce. To get this “live-stick” action with proper boxing 
and uniform shuttle flight on every pick, many textile men 
prefer Hairitan Straight Check Straps. Their low permanent 
stretch and high degree of resiliency mean top performance 
over long periods without down-time. Note how the Hairitan 
Straight Leather Check Strap flexes back as the stick draws 
it through the fingers — forms a “cushion” which receives the 
stick upon its return and gently slows its flight to a perfect 
landing at the end of the lay. 

Orange Line loom leathers are engineered for that particular 
job which they are to perform, assuring the user of greater 
production with less maintenance. G&K-Dixie produces more 
than 50 types of loom leathers for use with Draper and Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Looms. 


CATALOG presents the com- 
plete line of Textile Leathers for 
weaving — also aprons and tapes 
for the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry. Ask for a copy, on your 
letterhead. 


CUT SHUTTLE COST 
| (No hot spurs) st 


STOP KINKY FILLING 
(No shuttle-bounce) 


REDUCE BANG-OFF 
(Perfect boxing) 


INCREASE PROFITS 


These photographs were taken 
from the underside of a 
Draper X2 Loom operating at 
175 picks per minute. Each 
picture was taken in 1/20,000 
of a second. Note the punish- 
ing flexing these Hairitan 
Straight Check Straps must 
withstand. Their long life on 
this difficult job comes only 
from the scientific treatment 
given specially selected hides 
(hair-on and hair-off) result- 
ing in high tensile strength 
with low permanent stretch. 
Made in all standard lengths 
and widths in single-ply 
3/16”, 7/32”, 1/4", 9/32"; 
two-fold 5/16”, 3/8”. 


second Coe Line Textile Leathers 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, Worcester 4, Mass. 
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The famous Barreled Sunlight “on-the-wall” test 
lets you see with your own eyes why the true yardstick 
of paint valve is not price per gallon but cost per square 
yord. Men responsible for volume paint purchases in 
leading industrial plants and other large buildings have 
seen it and been convinced. May we show it to YOU? 


osts the Gallon 


If you REALLY want to save money! 


It’s perfectly natural to think of paint costs in terms of price ~~ gal- 
lon. Paint is a liquid. It’s sold by the gallon — and all gallons look the 
same size. 


But if you really want to save money, try figuring your paint costs by 
the square yard. You'll find that famous “Barreled Sunlight,” even 
though it may cost a few cents more per gallon, will cost you far less 
on the wall for these four important reasons: 


1. It takes more thinner — and that means more paint “ready for use” 
and lower material costs. 


2. tt hides better even after thinning — does a “bang-up” job in one 
coat where other paints often take two. 


3. It covers more square feet per gallon — takes fewer gallons than 
other paints to do the same job. 


4. It goes on faster and easier — cuts labor expense which today is at 
least 80° of total painting costs. 


An actual “on-the-wall” test — right in your own plant — will prove 
these cost-cutting advantages of Barreled Sunlight, just as it has to 
hundreds of other alert paint buyers. Our representative will be glad 
to arrange such a test — at your convenience and with absolutely no 
obligation. Write — and he'll call. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 5-E Dudley St., Providence 1, R.1. 


Barreled Sunlight 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


iT ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 


Fer over half « century the symbol of quality and dependability among paint buyers for leading industrial, institutional end commercial buildings 
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When REPLACING 
heddles—get 
THIS )type now... 


Close-Up of Barber-Colman 
Warp Drawing Machine 


| Shows the working end of the se- 
) lector rods and turning worms that 
synchronized to align the proper 
heddle eyes for each needle stroke. 


By replacing your heddles with key-hole type NOW 


you will be ready for a Warp Drawing Machine LATER 


The Barber-Colman Warp Drawing Machine requires equipping 
your looms with harness having steel heddles of the type shown above. 
Sometimes the cost of such heddles may amount to more than the 
cost of the machine. These facts should not discourage consideration 
of the machine, in view of the advantages of substantial cost 
Savings in warp preparation. Since you are replacing groups of 
your heddles frequently and constantly as they wear out — why 

not replace your worn-out harness with the type that can be used 
on a Barber-Colman Warp Drawing Machine? Then, when you 

are ready for the machine, the problem of special heddles will 

have been solved. For details in connection with such a program, 
we suggest you consult your Barber-Colman representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS « WARP TYING MACHINES e DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Roc K FORD ttee_tnoOts eo Us. S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. = GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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Rayon 


+New Avisco continuous dyeing process 
for Acetate Tricot steps up quality...lowers costs 


STEP 2s STEP. STEP STEPS 


STEP 6 STEP 7 


Machinery investment... . . 
Workers required. ...... 
NEW METHOD 
Machinery investment . . $20,000 
Workers required... . 3 
Maximum fabric strength 
Higher yield 
| Lower shrinkage 
Even courses and wales 
7 No creases or crows-feet 
Lower cost 
new simplified method proposed for dyeing acetate tricot MAKE USE OF teisco 
(see flow chart above) developed by Avisco greatly improves fabric a 4-PLY SERVICE 
To encourage continued improvement 
quality, reduces shrinkage and lowers costs. The Avisco system [ §6in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
ye Corporation conducts research and 
presets and dyes the fabric in open-width form, thereby eliminat- P . ‘ offers technical service in these fields: 
ing the necessity for tacking and untacking.The results achieved re 1 FIBER RESEARCH 


2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


trom this method as compared to dyeing in the conventional rope 


form, indicate that fabric strength is increased by at least 10%. 


Che shrinkage is better and the yield is greater. 7 AMERICAN VISCOSE 

. The new process is the result of research conducted at Avisco’s CORPORATION 
a World’s largest producer of man-made fibers 
Textile Research Department. Complete technical information, Sei Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 


N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 


licensing data, etc. will be gladly furnished on request. 


* 
| STEP 
4 7 TACKING PRESEITING LOADING DYEING UNLOADING EXTRACTING UNTACKING & FOLDING 
4 


Cocker High Speed 9-Cylinder Slasher 


For Cottons—Spuns—Filaments—and other yarns 
oO Stainless Steel Hood . . . by Cocker 

2] Stainless Steel Drip Pan... by Cocker 

3] Accurate Electric Stretch Indicator 

4 Accurate Electric Speed Indicator 


We now have complete facilities for making complete size room installations 
. . . Stainless steel cooking and storage kettles, stainless steel hoods, stain- 
less steel drip pans . . . as well as modern high speed Cocker Slashers for 
cottons, spuns, filaments, and other yarns. Let us figure on the complete 
installation of everything in your slasher room. 


Complete Cooking and Stor- 

age Kettle installation . . 

mounted on all-metal Cocker- 
built tables. 


7 COCKER | Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


ON Weal WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
VO THE WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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New STA-GEL Sizing 


increases efficiency 
on difficult 
rayon weaves 


Staley’s new sizing makes possible new effi- 
ciency on difficult constructions... ends many 
of the troubles common to rayon weaving. 
While primarily compounded for use on spun 
rayon mixtures, it gives equally satisfactory 
results on combinations of spun rayon with ace- 
tate rayon, wool, cotton and other staple fibers. 

Important rayon mills now using Sta-Gel, 
report these advantages: 


SMOOTHER, TOUGHER SIZE—Each fiber is protected by a 
smoother, more rugged size. “Fuzz balls” are fewer... diffi- 
cult constructions easier to weave than ever. 

MORE STRENGTH AND BINDING POWER—Sia-Gel binds 
the wild fibers to the body of the yarn adding extra strength 
and weovability. 

REDUCES SHEDDING—Sto-Gel reduces shedding appreci- 
ably in mill operation. 

IMPROVED LOOM EFFICIENCY— Gives you outstanding 
loom efficiency on your most complicated spun rayon weaves 
—lower percentage of seconds. 

EASIER DESIZING—Sta-Gel desizes perfectly by any con- 
ventional desizing method. 

COSTS LESS—Sto-Gel goes farther, you can cut your size 


consumption noticeably, and get lower cost sizing for all types 
of weaves. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. « Decatur, Ill., U.S.A. 
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IF YOU'RE NOT ALREADY 
USING STA-GEL — get all 
the facts about this new type 
rayon sizing. Write today! 


UPPER; 
«* 


“ten Fon ever’ 


CORN and SOY BEANS 


Staley’s New High Efficiency 
Spun Rayon Sizing 
Dependable Service from 

Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. Decatur, Ill. 
San Francisco, Calif. New York, N. Y. 
Spartanburg, $. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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e are happy to 


be a member of 


this organization - 


THE wo 


and further its interests - 


because in selling textiles nation- 
ally and internationally for the 
many mills we represent-we are 
really bringing Worth Street to 
the Main Streets’ of the world. 


SISELIN-JEFFERSON CO.. INC. 


90 WORTH STREET > NEW YORK 13 


Atlanta + Baltimore * Boston « Cleveland « Charlotte « Chicago - Dallas - Los Angeles - New Orleans 
Philadelphia - San Francisco « Seattle - Toronto (Bernard Radley & Co., Ltd.) 


Hosiery Division - EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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Cailor Made 
for 


Uniform Thickness 
Perfect Balance 
Strong Laps 
Better Drafting 
Accuracy to Exact 
Specifications 


Blue Star Long Draft Spinning Aprons 
require a special selection of leather 
of the highest quality. Blue Star leather 
is entirely free from any imperfections 
whatsoever. In addition to this, the 
Blue Star Aprons are made by expe- 
rienced craftsmen with expert work- 
manship. 

Double Duty Blue Star Leather 
Aprons, used on both single and dovu- 
ble system frames, give superior serv- 
ice and precision drafting. They are 
made from both Bark and Chrome 
Leather. 

We will be glad to assist you with 
your apron problems. 


CHARLOTTE Leather Belting Company 
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, LONG DRAFT SPINNING APRONS 
Ze 


Quills = Cones 
: 
3 
Werp 
Bobbins F : Tubes 
Bobbins 1887 


_.. Think of D. S.C. ... DANA S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass. 
WATSON & DESMOND, Exclusive Southern Representatives 


Distinguished For 
QUALITY SERVICE COOPERATION 


Also: | 
Watson-Williams Shuttles; Wood, Fibre and Metal 
Spools; Paper Tubes and Bobbins; Dye Tubes; Climax | 
Ball Bearing Rolls; Cleandraft Top Rolls; Nylube Bols- 
ters; Grob Heddles and Frames; Walton Humidifiers; 
Protocord Spinning Bands and Tapes; Charlotte Colloid 
Mill; Mona Conditioning Chemicals; Shuttle Fur. 


Used Machinery Mill Properties 
C. E. WATSON P.O. Box 1954 — Phone 3-6154 — Charlotte, N. C. S. P. V. DESMOND 
Edgar E. Ball Richard V. McPhail John Wyatt Hugh K. Smith Arthur J. Bohan 
J. N. Dedgen Box 1174 P. O. Box 701 P.O. Box 472 Marion R. Woods 
Phone 3-6154 Phone 8631 Phone 3-3012 Phone 22-3815 Box 779-——Phone 2-1341 
Cherlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. West Point, Ga. Greenville, $. C. 
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Order Gilmer Shock Pads and Shock 
Pad Cement from your Gilmer Distributor, 
who also sells Gilmer Nylon Check Straps 
and Gilmer Textile Belts and Belting for 
all purposes. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
515 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
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machinery mounts that 


e REDUCE VIBRATION AND NOISE 

e SAVE FLOORS AND BUILDINGS 

e FACILITATE MOUNTING OR RELOCATING 
e PERMIT HIGHER-SPEED OPERATION 


Gilmer Shock Pads cement firmly to machine legs 
and floor, provide a quick, solid mount for heavy 
or light machinery . . . without drilling and 
bolting down... without transmitting vibration 
to floors or building! 


Because they do effectively isolate vibration, 

Gilmer Shock Pads often make it possible to increase 
machine speeds . . . raise production rates... 

lower unit costs. 


Molded of Neoprene, these modern machinery mounts 
are highly resistant to oil, heat, water and cleaning 
compounds... do not harden or compact with use. 
They come in two types—plain-back for lighter loads 
and fabric-back for heavier loads—and in rolls 

of various widths or cut to size. 


Special Gilmer Shock Pad Cement forms a tight, 
long-lasting bond with metal, cement or wood... 
dries over night, usually permitting machinery to be run 
the following day. Use of any other type 

of cement is not recommended. 


tae 
| 
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PRODUCTION 
AT LOWBR COSTS with GASTONIA textie 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production. That’s 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or 
perforated Card Screens 

are precision built on 
special jigs. Every screen 
is imspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in 
the hands of skilled workmen 
go into every product. GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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What's the One and Only Way to 


Make Direct Dyes 


Only with CUPROFIX colors and after-treatment 
can you give direct-dyed fabrics satisfactory fast- 
ness to sunlight as well as washing and perspiration. 

Particularly on dark shades, CUPROFIX gives 
cotton, rayon and blends a degree of wet fastness 
that compares favorably with more expensive vat 
dyes ... and a much greater degree of /ight fast- 
ness than any other after-treatment. 

Since CUPROFIX colors can challenge vat-dyed 
results ... and they cost so little more than direct 


dyes—isn’t it smart business to after-treat? And 
since CUPROFIX alone gives direct-dyed colors 
the extra saleability of triple fastness—isn’t it smart 


buying to use CUPROFIX? 


Label Resin-Treated Garments 


Adding CUPROFIX to the resin bath increases 
fastness to washing sufficiently to permit labeling 
garments “washable” instead of just “dry clean- 


able’. It also: 


materially increases efficiency of the usual resin 


treatment 


eliminates in many cases the effect of resin on 


light fastness. 


Get acquainted with 
CUPROFIX now— 
write us for Booklet 
U. 125. SANDOZ 
CHEMICAL WORKS, 
INC., 61 Van Dam 
Street, New York 13, 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, 


Application laboratories and 


stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, Los Angeles, Toronto. 
Other branches at Providence, 
Paterson, Chicago. 
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Without 


The man to consult — on any 
problem of ring spinning or 
twisting—is your Dary represen- 
tative. 


You'll incur no obligation. But 
you'll benefit by our years of 
experience with problems just 
like yours——the source of our 
know-how at producing Dary 
Travelers, each designed to do a 
specific job. 


Specify DARY Travelers 


every time! 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING === 


Textile Union Troubles 


HE C.L.O.'s third largest union ts 

on the ropes. At a moment when 
Phil Murray's steelworkers, with Harry 
Truman’s help, seem on the point of 
getting the biggest wage boost in their 
history, and in a period when Walter 
Reuther’s auto workers are quietly en- 
joying long-term contracts, Emil 
Rieve's textile workers are trying to 
fight off wage cuts while they battle 
among themselves. 

Elected delegates of the Textile 
Workers Union of America assemble 
this week in Cleveland for their sev- 
enth biennial convention. They will 
face an admitted crisis. Their union's 
membership is declining; its treasury 
is depleted; many of the Northern fac- 
tories it has organized are fleeing to 
the South where it has largely failed 
to organize. 


Civil War 


Against this dark backdrop civil war 
is flaring within the big brotherhood, 
which claims bargaining rights for 
400,000 of some 1,250,000 textile 
workers in this country and Canada. 
One possibility: After the convention 
is over, instead of one king-size union 
arrayed against the mill owners, there 
may be two unions spending most of 
their time fighting with each other. 
And if T.W.U.A. does come back 
from Cleveland in one piece, the bitter- 
ness of feuding may continue to im- 
pair its effectiveness as a bargaining 
agency. 

Opposing generals in this ‘brothers’ 
war’ are the 59-year-old Mr. Rieve, 
who draws down $16,000 a year as 
union president, and George Baldanzi, 
46, who gets $13,500 yearly for his 
services as executive vice-president. 
Both gentlemen operate the 
eighth floor of the union’s modern 
Manhattan headquarters. When they 
meet publicly in the elevator an air of 
icy formality prevails; when they talk 
about each other in the privacy of their 
ofhces their language drifts into un- 
printability. 

These feuding leaders worked in 
closest harmony for many years. In the 
early '30s the beefy and rumpled Mr. 
Rieve, as president of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, co- 


operated with the slight and dapper 
Mr. Baldanzi as president of the Fed- 
eration of Dyers, Finishers, Printers 
& Bleachers, another A.F.L. organiza- 
tion. In the late "30s, when John L. 
Lewis got the C.1.QO. rolling, they 
joined to help found the Textile 


W orkers. 


Southern Maneuvers 


In 1949, Mr. Rieve successfully 
urged Phil Murray to put Mr. Baldanzi 
in charge of a general C.1.O. campaign 
to organize workers in many industries 
throughout the South. At the time 
T.W.U.A. had close to 90 of its or- 
ganizers on loan to the C.1.O. for the 
big push. But shortly after Mr. Bal- 
danzi became drive director, Mr. 
Rieve began withdrawing these men 
from the general campaign and con- 
fined them to organizing for the Tex- 
tile Workers. 

In 1950, at the last T.W.U.A. con- 
vention in Boston, President Rieve 
suddenly attempted to purge his execu- 
tive vice-president. But Mr. Baldanzi 
defeated the Rieve candidate, M. S. 
Bishop, vice-president in charge of 
cotton and rayon activities, 1,050 to 
750. Will another unseating attempt 
be made? Mr. Baldanzi thinks so. 

Rieve followers say the whole trou- 
ble is that Mr. Baldanzi is busily 
working for the day when he hopes 
to take over the union’s reins, when 
he should be giving his all for the 
boss. 

Mr. Baldanzi replies he wasn't cut 
out to be a yes-man. And he contends 
that T.W.U.A. executive committee, 
composed of the president, executive 
vice-president, Secretary-Treasurer W il- 
liam Pollock, and the union's 20 vice- 
presidents, is run by Mr. Rieve “the 
way Joe Stalin runs the Politburo.” 
Most of the vice-presidents do not re- 
ceive a salary from holding that office, 
but depend on Mr. Rieve for another 
appointive job in the union, such as 
industry, area or state director, which 


pays a salary. 


Economic Background 


Both sides have been concentrating 
on their political warfare during the 
year-old textile depression. Since last 
Spring T.W.U.A.’s weapon of last re- 
sort, the strike, has been used spar- 
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ingly. “We havent been anxious to 
play into the hands of manufacturers 
looking for ways to cut down their big 
inventories, explains a union official. 

The pace-setting ‘Big Three’ in the 
carpet industry— Bigelow-Sanford, A. 
& M. Karaghuesian, and Alexander 
Smith—recently cancelled their con- 
tracts, presumably to seek wage reduc- 
tions. 

Union members governed by cost- 
of-living contract clauses are holding 
the short end of the stick these days. 
Some 45,000 woolen and worsted 
workers and 20,000 cotton and rayon 
employees have just taken a cent-an- 
hour wage cut because of a drop in 
the government's cost-of-living index. 


The Union Treasury 


A recently released union financial 
report for the fiscal year ended Feb. 29 
tells how troubles have gouged the 
treasury. The union boasted close to 
$4.5 million early last year, but now it 
is in danger of falling under the $3 
million mark. 

“Expensive strikes, reduced dues 
collections resulting from mass unem- 
ployment, heightened employer resist- 
ance to new organization, increased 
costs for all T.W.U.A. operations— 
these caused the decline,” the report 
reads. A union statistician notes unem- 
ployment has cut the number of dues- 
paying members to under 300,000 
from a 375,000 peak a year ago. 

Union people say they'll recover 
their losses when the general textile 
picture brightens. The thing they're 
really worried about, they declare, ts 
that efforts to organize in the South 
have fallen way short of expectations. 
“We just can’t seem to get going 
there,” says a T.W.U.A. organizer. 

At present roughly 80 per cent of 
the cotton and rayon industry is locat- 
ed in Dixie and all the new synthetic 
fiber plants are being installed there. 
The union bargains for about 125,000 
workers, or a fifth of the total, in the 
South; in the North it bargains for 
over 250,000, or close to 85 per cent 
of the total. 

In the last two years the union has 
lost some 12,000 members in the 
south. T.W.U.A. organizers blame 
Southern employers’ anti-union cam- 
paigns. 

One organizer pulls out facts and 
hgures which indicate that Southern 
workers can be pretty expensive even 


after they've been organized. About a 
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year ago it cost T.W.U.A. $1,250,000 
to finance 40,000 workers on strike be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line for a period 
of five weeks. At the same time it cost 
the union only $50,000 to keep 70,000 
New England workers on the picket 
line a month. . 


An organizer explains: “When you 
call a strike in the South it isn’t long 
before the workers are showing up at 
local headquarters asking us for money 
to keep up payments on cars, refrigera- 
tors or what have you.” He adds that 
in the North the men can be counted 


The Original Comb Box 


on to tighten their belts as soon as a 
big strike threatens. 

Mr. Baldanzi claims this is all 
poppycock. “I have great faith in those 
hapless Southern workers,” -he says. 
He thinks T.W.U.A.'s future hangs on 
its success in the South —Wall Street 
Journal. 


What Creates Prosperity 


fom normal human being en- 
joys prosperity when it comes 
our way. And prosperity usually comes 


OIL 


S REGISTERED 


Lubricant 


The ix 


applications of NON-FLUID OIL in the 


Textile over 50 years ago. were made in 
lubrication. Its acceptance by practically | 
‘the entire Textile Industry during the ensuing years 
is Dased on the fact that NON-FLUID OTL outlasts 


ordimary O18 six to cight times and remains in the 


‘cemibox without slinging off onto the card fillet and 
‘the goods or sliver in process. 


Heat is usually « sign of wear, and power waste. sv 


switeh to NON-FLUID OIL and enjoy cool, trouble-free 
Write for free testing sample of NON-FLUID 
and Bulletin Ts TB. 


Awe. New York 17. N. Y. Works: Newark. N. 


Southetn Lewis W. Thomason, jr. Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREMOUSES: Ala.—Chariotte, N.C —-Chicago, 


R i? Linus, Ma. 


‘RON ame general class of lubricants, bur 
menefacture, So-called grease imitations of 
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at the Loom and Slasher with 


AULIN-HOMOGENIZED SIZE 


Gaulin-Homogenized Size is fine, 
regular, uniform and stable. 


Boiled Size is coarse, irregular, 
uneven and will separate rapidly. 


Mills report up to 4% higher weaving efficiencies with Gaulin- 
Homogenized Size. Experience in hundreds of installations proves 
it makes a stronger, more elastic yarn... that sheds less... and 
breaks less at the loom and slasher. 

genizers reduce the human ele- 


wa a ment in sizemaking. Once set, 

they automatically provide a 
finer, stable, perfectly uniform 
size. 


What's more, Gaulin Homo- 


You'll discover other advan- 
tages, too. Have your local M-G 
representative demonstrate 
how a Gaulin will zmprove your 
mill operation...and cut your 


weaving costs. W rite today. 


MANTON GAULIN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
66 GARDEN STREET, EVERETT 49, MASS. 


Southern Representative: W. A. Hewitt — P. O. Box 961, Greenville, South Carolina 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Homogenizers, Triplex Stainless Steel 
High Pressure Pumps, and Colloid Mills 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


to us all who have a job, who will 
work, making something that others 
need and want. When we are produc- 
ing enough over and above the necessi- 
ties of life to give most of us a little 
luxury, with something left over, that 
can be classed as savings. 

Prosperity does not just happen of 
itself. It must be worked for. When 
human energy with natural resources 
and the aid of tools are used properly, 
man's material welfare is improved. 
Human energy is muscular and mental; 
tools are all the things used by man 
to produce and exchange goods and 
Services. 

Capital furnishes the tools to work 
with while labor furnishes the mus- 
cular and mental energy. Nature makes 
and furnishes natural resources: they 
are fixed. Our human energy is fixed 
as to quantity, but the quality of our 
work rises with our enthusiasm. 

There is a fallacy that has been 
creeping into the minds of some that 
state or government, by act or law, can 
create prosperity. It cannot be done 
this way. 

We have a better output of quality 
from our muscular and mental energies 
when we are working according to our 
own plans; with the assurance that 
what we produce will not be taken 
away by inflationary cheapening of the 
dollar and taxes that are too high. 

Government's contribution to higher 
quality should be less interference, tax 
as little as possible and the protection 
of the value of the dollar. 

Quantity and quality of tools come 
from capital. They come from savings, 
from investments and from that part 
of income that someone has put aside 
for the future, not from the state or 
government. 

Only when we have capital to pro- 
vide working tools and equipment, 
with labor to use the tools for produc- 
tion and quality, can we produce and 
have prosperity. The two, working to- 
gether, can create prosperity. There is 
no other way. — The Commentator, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


The Synthetics Pinched 


NE result of the worldwide tex- 

tile glut is the abrupt curtail- 

ment of plans for expansion of indus- 

tries devoted to the production of syn- 
thetic fibers. 

With surplus textiles piling up in 
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warehouses and the bottom falling out 
of the wool market the pressure for 
development of wool substitutes has 
lifted suddenly and completely. 


[It is difficult to say what effect the 
existing production of synthetics has 
had on the textile surplus. Substitute 
fibers undoubtedly have complicated 
the marketing problems in cotton and 
wool, just as the surpluses of the older 
fabrics have bounced back finally to 
plague the new synthetics industry, 

For some purposes synthetics have 
proved superior to the older fibers. 
Where superiority has been demon- 
strated it is not likely there will be a 
return to cotton and wool. 

The synthetics will hold that part 
of the textile market they have won on 
the basis of superiority. Cotton and 
wool will have to meet the price com- 
petition of the synthetics if they regain 
even the markets in which they have a 
natural advantage.—Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Donald Comer Day 


ICHLY deserved is the tribute 
paid at Sylacauga to Donald 


MAYOR VINCENT R. IMPELLITTERI PROCLAIMS THE WEEK OF MAY 12-17 AS 
COTTON WEEK in New York at a ceremony in the mayor's office attended by cotton 
textile leaders. The mayor is shown presenting his official proclamation, which pays 
tribute to New York as “the foremost cotton textile market in the world,” to W. Ray 
Bell, president of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. Left to 
right: John Severance, secretary of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York; B. J. Conlin, vice-president of the New York Cotton Exchange; Paul M. 
Jones, National Cotton Council; Mayor Impellitteri; Mr. Ball; Edward J. Wade, chair- 
man of the exchange’s trade committee; Harold N. Pratt, president of the Textile 
Export Association: John W. Murray, American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 


Balance 


Smooth-running, precision rings 
solve spinning and twisting problems. 
If you want to be sure of traveler balance and 
long wear and smooth running—and all 


the other virtues you look for ina ring... 


just stick, always to 


RAGAN RING COMPANY e¢ The only manufacturers of Textile Rings in the South e 866 Murphy Avenve, P. O. Box 174 « Station A, Atlanta, Ga. 


Representatives: John Foard, P. O. Box 574, Newton, N.C. © Arthur Harris, H. B. “Booch’’ Askew, 443 Stonewall St., S$. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Henry Hersey, Dean Thomas, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
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YEARS 


Many, many years ago 
Adolphus Busch, co-founder of 
Anheuser-Busch, defined the 
reason for his company’s grow- 
ing success and reputation... 
“Making Friends is Our Busi- 
ness.” Today, celebrating our 
100th Anniversary, Anheuser- 
Busch still keeps faith with that 
same principle in all the phases 
of our business: Top quality for 
all Anheuser-Busch products... 
wholehearted, sincere service 
to our customers... and a con- 
tinuous program of research 
and development to seek even 
better things for all the indus- 
tries the company serves. 


CORN STARCHES 
DEXTRINES 
GUMS 
CORN SYRUPS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Corn Products Department 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. .. ST. LOUIS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
721 PESTALOZZI 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1112 JOHNSTON BLDG. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
33rd & 12th AVE. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


Comer, distinguished son of a distin- 
guished father, model citizen, thor- 
ough gentleman and outstanding build- 
er of a better Alabama. 

In Sylacauga it was ‘Donald Comer 
Day.’ There the entire community 
put work aside to join the celebration 
and pay respect to a man who, by his 
works and by his example, has won the 
respect, the admiration and the love of 
his fellow citizens in countless num- 
ber. 

Years ago in our book Donald 
Comer won first place for outstanding 
citizenship and there stands his name 
today at the top of the list. 

So we join the folks in Sylacauga 
and those who will be there from the 


‘four corners of our state to do: him 


honor, We are proud to acknowledge 
him. We are happy for the oppor- 
tunity to add our voice to the chorus 
of appreciation that sounds today 
throughout our state. — Birmingham 


(Ala.) Post-Herald. 


Humphrey Errs Again 


HE textile worker in the South is 

being unjustly ridiculed by a few 
senators under the guise of an investi- 
gative group. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey is the 
chairman. He has long shown his com- 
plete lack of understanding about 
Dixie. Apparently he is making no 
attempt to overcome this ignorance. 

Now his group comes forward with 
a subcommittee report in which he in 
effect accuses the Southern textile 
worker of not being able to think for 
himself. Nothing could be further than 
being actually the truth. Of all the 
groups of workers in America, the 
Southern textile worker, composed 
mostly of Anglo-Saxon strain, is prob- 
ably the most independent-minded. It 
is primarily because of this reason, be- 
cause the mill hand covets his freedom 
of action, that unions have made but 
little headway in “organizing” him. 

Senator Humphrey has apparently 
had both ears open to the C.I.O. union 
which has been unable to “‘sell’’ itself 
generally to the Southern worker. He 
goes so far as to accuse the textile in- 
dustry of a “‘comspiracy” to destroy 
unions. There is no basis of facts to 
back up this charge. 

The one important issue confront- 
ing the Southern textile worker is who 
is most considerate of his welfare. Is it 
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Whitin research has proved that quality control 
in manufacturing begins in the opening room. Whitin 
machines have been perfected for better opening, 
blending and cleaning. You can cut processing costs 
and improve product quality by installing modern 
Whitin opening equipment. 


BLENDING FEEDERS 


With two or more Whitin Blending Feeders, a large number 
of bales can be used for making a more thorough, more 
accurate blend or mix of well opened stock. The machine 
is simple to operate, easy to adjust and maintain. Capacity 
up to 200 Ibs. per hour. 


MIXING FEED TABLE 


A uniform sandwich stock mix, automatically controlled, is 
made on the Mixing Feed Table. A floor type conveyor, it 
delivers the stock from a battery of Blending Feeders to a 
Cleaner, Overhead Condenser, or Picker as required. Avail- 
able in any desired length. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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WHITIN 
Opening Machinery 


Quality starts with & 


SPIRAWHIRL BUCKLEY CLEANER 


The Spirawhirl is an indispensable machine for opening and. 


cleaning all types of cotton without damage to the fibers. 
The amount and character of the waste removed by the 
eight adjustable grid bar sections is easily controlled. Recom- 
mended production is up to 1000 Ibs. per hour, 


DOWNSTROKE BUCKLEY CLEANER 


Generally used to follow the Spirawhirl, the 24” Downstroke 
Buckley Cleaner loosens and extracts large motes, leaf and 
dirt without breaking the waste into small particles. Recom- 
mended production up to 1000 Ibs. per hour. 


FLEXIBILITY OF UNITS 


These machines together with Cage Sections and Overhead 
Condensers, can be flexibly arranged to make any arrange- 
ment of the opening line required by the type of stock 
processed or the physical layout of the plant. 


For more detailed information, consult your nearest 
W hitin representative, or write to the Advertising 
Dept., Whitinsville, Mass. for descriptive catalogs. 


MACHINE WORKS 


e ATLANTA, GA, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
e SPARTANBURG, S.C. ¢ DEXTER, ME, 
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DODENHOFF Anti-Friction 


DOBBY LOOPS 


That’s good news for would-be users previously dis- 
appointed by our inability to make deliveries of this smallest 
big money saver in textiles. We’ve expanded production and 
caught up on back orders. We can now promise prompt 
shipment from stock either now or in the future. 


the Roller that Virtually 


Eliminates Jack Lever Wear 


No More Wear Like This 


The roller and bearing on the Dodenhoff 
Dobby Loop eliminate wear by eliminating 
friction and giving you a smooth rolling 
harness. That means a double saving — 
both in replacement cost and shut-down 
time. You'll agree with users that here is 
one of the greatest investments you can 


make. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPAN 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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BUSHING 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


a union or the management? The 
worker has this choice to make. He ts 
free to make it. He should also always 
have the right to work or not work at a 
job as he sees fit. 

Senator Humphrey's committee has 
not a word to say about the workers 
who have been shot or beaten during 
labor disputes. Nothing is said about 
dynamitings and violence on the part 
of those trying to force their way by 


intimidation. 


The question thus comes to one of 
who 1s trying to use force. The worker 
should not be forced by anyone else— 
management or other workers — to 
make this decision. The choice should 
be his. Thus far it has been. 

It is wrong to infer that the South- 
ern employer ts any less considerate of 
the workers than other sections of the 
nation. And it is more so an error to 


intumate that the Southern worker is 


not as able. self-reliant and independ- 


ent as others. — Greenville (S. C.) 


News. 


World Trade And Recovery 


GROWING number of appeals 
by American business firms for 
tariff protection against competing 
goods imported from Britain is causing 
real concern here and abroad. Britain 


needs to sell goods | in this country if it 


is to close the ‘‘dollar gap” in its trade 
balance and lessen or eliminate the 
need of economic aid from the United 
States. 

“Only two ways are open to the 
United States if it does not want to 
maintain foreign aid as a permanent 


policy,” the influential British maga- 


zine, The Economist, reminds us. 
can either import more or export less— 
i.e., force other countries to curtail 
their purchases of American goods. Of 


these alternatives the first offers the 


better return because it helps both the 
United States and Europe.” 

The Spectator is a bit more harsh. 
“Is it not a little inconsistent that in a 
country which boasts about, and rec- 


-ommends to the attention of others, 


the enormous material benefits it has 
derived from free competition, the 
first businessman who finds that a for- 
eigner can beat him at his own. game 
should run to the United States Tariff 
Commission for shelter?” 

[t's never pleasant to be taunted, but 
perhaps it is well to admit the British 
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EMMONS» ane in Loom Harness Since 1867! 


WEAVE R oom Heddles, heddle frames, reeds, slasher and striking combs, Run- 


Rite Plastic Sheaves (distributed by EMMONS in New England, 

EQUIPMENT Canada & Export; peat be by National Plastics, Inc.), plus a 
complete line of other weave room equipment. 

And an Emmons "E” Man is located nearby, ready to supply you 

with our products or to advise on installations—wherever your mill, 

whatever your need. Ask him to keep you posted on our constant 


improvements. 
You'll find EMMONS “E”’ MEN at 
NEW JERSEY LOS ANGELES, CAL. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
HENDRIK VAN BREDERODE E. G. PAULES R. F. COE 
311 Godwin Ave., Midland Park 1762 West Vernon Ave. Box 221 
Phone Ridgewood 6-0760 Phone AX 3-6265 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, WC. GREENVILLE, S$. C. 
ALBERT R. BREEN Branch Plant RALPH GOSSETT &6 COMPANY 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. George Field, Mgr. 8 South Church St. 
Phone Harrison 7140 P. O. Box 2036, Phone 3-7503 Phone 3-6233 
CANADA ATLANTA, GA SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
IAN M. HALDANE CO. ARTHUR HARRIS W. H. GIBSON 
P. ©. Box 54 ' P. ©. Box 1982 1743 McKinley Ave. 
London, Ontario Phone Main 2643 Phone L2-9451 


Main Office and Plant 


c EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
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tlehedco Southern 


LOOK FOR 
STEHEDCO and SOUTHERN 


TRADE NAMES THAT LEAD THE FIELD 


IN QUALITY 


Over 200 U.S. Patent grants justify the pride 
of this company in its many contributions to 
we the textile industry. Mills the world over know 
m the advantages of the standards in Quality and 
m Service set by the trade names STEHEDCO 
= and SOUTHERN. Tracing briefly the early 
developments which led up to these standards, 
they find that the early pioneering efforts of 
this, now, huge organization, have culminated 
in accomplishing its many objectives. 


Through its constant research and experimen- 
= tation it has brought about many major 
= changes and improvements in loom harness 
= equipment and will continue to seek future 
= improvements, through constant research and 
development of new materials, designs, con- 
struction and methods. 


wa 
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Products that “Weave the World’s Needs!” 


AStemeace 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


have a definite point. We have encour- 
aged their efforts to export more as a 
means of regaining economic stability 
and solvency, certainly an objective we 
ardently desire for them. Now that the 
program pinches a little here and there, 
we begin to slap higher tariff rates and 
quota restrictions on their goods. 

Americans, too, are bothered over 
trade restrictions. The United States 
Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce has just inaugurated a 
campaign to remove ‘costly and un- 
necessary red tape in international 
trade and travel.’ Its committee on 
trade barriers, comprising some of the 
nation’s leading businessmen, has this 
to say: “If import and export controls, 
currency restrictions, quotas and all the 
complicated, non-productive documen- 
tation and delays are here to stay, we 
can foresee only a contracting world 
trade and, thereby, a contracting world 
economy. Elimination of these handi- 
caps is in the direction of an expand- 
ing world trade and improved stand- 
ards of living.” 

The committee's report had nothing 
to do with the British complaints, as 
such, but its general theme of doing 
away with restrictive regulations— 
most of them maintained by special 
interests fearful of competition in a 
free market — is most pertinent. — 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. 


The Textile Industry 


GENERATION ago the slogan 

which started the movement of 
the textile industry from New England 
into the South was—'*The Mills to the 
Cotton.’ Manufacture the cloth there 
where the cotton grows. 

Just now the South is attracting 
woolen mills from New England, and 
while other factors enter into this 
movement, the development of the 
synthetic fiber industry in this region 
of the country is quite generally recog- 
nized as contributing to this interest of 
the woolen manufacturers in the 
South. 

And, again, it may be said the mills 
are coming to the fiber, They are com- 
ing where the synthetic yarns are being 


made.—Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald. 


Tribute To Worker 


HE acme in tributes is now being 
paid the Southern textile worker 
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by New England mill operators. They 
credit the Southerners to a large de- 
gree in decisions of many to move 


their plants to Dixie. 
Time was, and easily remembered 


by many, when purchasers of textiles | i 


felt New England manufacturers could | 


produce superior goods. They thought | 
the Northern worker had more know- | 
how. It was erroneously felt by some. 
that fine goods could only be made in| 
New England. | 

This illogical belief was discarded 
none too soon. Southern mills were 
quick to improve their production 
standards. The calibre of workman- 
ship also became better. 

The extent to which the latter is 
true is now being revealed. Several | 
representatives of the New England | 
textile industry have said they cannot 
meet Southern competition because of 
the “labor factor.” | 

| 


The individual worker in the South 
has the right to feel proud of his ac- | 
complishment. He is admittedly a bet- | 
ter worker than his New England coun- | 
terpart. He is doing his share in help- | 
ing to further industrialize the South | 
and contribute towards greater job se- 
curity !—Greenville (S. C.) News. 


MORE IRON AND 
STEEL SCRAP 


Steel mills and foundries need 


more scrap. 

Not just “production” scrap 
from motal-fobricating lants ... 
but also all sorts of idle iron and 
steel—from all types of plants. 

Search your jant for this idle 
metal... ak with your local 
scrap dealer to increase supplies of 
badly-needed iron and steel scrap. 


What to look for... 


obsolete machines, tools and equip- 
ment, no-longer-used jigs and fix- 
tures, worn-out or broken chains, 
wheels, pulleys, gears, pipe, tanks, 
drums and abandoned metal 
structures. Non-ferrous is needed, 
too! 


Southern 


LOOK FOR 


STEHEDCO ong SOUTHERN 
TRADE NAMES THAT LEAD THE FIELD 
IN SERVICE 


The service obtainable from the loom harness 
manufacturer is as important to the mill as 
product quality. The Steel Heddle Manufac- 
turing Company, not content with producing 
better loom harness equipment and accessories, 
has made every effort to provide the most 
efficient and economical distribution and serv- 
ice possible. The location of their many large 
plants and branch offices has been strategi- 
cally planned for the benefit of the textile 
industry. 


Competent staffs of Field Engineers are main- 3 
tained for the express purpose of assisting Wil 
with mill problems. These men appreciate new 
applications; they understand what successful 
product performance means. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
Other Offices and Piants 
Greenville, S.C. « Atlanta,Ga. « Greensboro,N.C. « Providence, R.1. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES Paris Plant... Greenville, C. 


A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


STEEL HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
310 St. Hubert Street Granby, Quebec, Canada =... 


Products that “Weave the World’s Needs!“ 
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Look... 


She 


No Sharp Corners SOUTHERN 


No Sharp Edges 
.. . smooth Inside and Out 


_. and permanently smooth! No | 


snagged hands, 
yarn, and no danger of cutting, 
tearing, or gouging machinery or 


work. 


Excel 
Utility Truck 
No. 1300 


This EXCEL No. 1300 Truck is 
made of heavy !6 gauge non- 
rustable galvanized iron, metal 
locked and 


any ordinary truck. 


riveted, to outlast 


Made to customers’ specifications. 


Thousands already in use. 


Representatives: 
Mr. N. W. Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 
Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 


Fall River Mill Supply Co. 
Fall River, Mass. 


La Grange, Ga. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


"Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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HERITAGE 


By W. M. 


— Part Three of a Series — 


OMANTIC and realistic is the 

history of the origin and history 
of the Southern cotton textile industry 
of the South as it is so ably portrayed 
in Broadus Mitchel’s ‘‘Rise of the Cot- 
ton Mills’’—a thesis which he wrote 
for his doctorate at Johns Hopkins 
University. These epics have also been 
given special treatment in various mag- 


| azines and trade papers. 


The early urge was portrayed graph- 
ically in stories of social and industrial 
progress by William Gregg (1800- 
1867), the father of Graniteville, S. 
C., who proclaimed the industrial sal- 
vation of the South through the utili- 
zation of its own raw products and the 
social uplift of its people through 
home markets and economic opportun- 
ities for its many destitute families. 


His company’s social and industrial 
policies became a pattern and an im- 
petus for progress. D. A. Tompkins 
(1851-1917) was another man with 
vision and energy and persuasive per- 
sonality. He was a builder of mills, 
furnishing plans and machinery for 
plants in his area in and around Edge- 
field County, S. C. Later -he was a 
writer, a journalist, a publicist and a 
promoter of education in all of its 
branches and particularly in the estab- 
lishment of trade schools. His efforts 
assisted in consolidating the industrial 
training of people until textile depart- 
ments were established at Clemson 
College, S. C., and at North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. 


The Charlotte Observer, one of the 
most influential newspapers in the 
South, was the forum from which he 
delivered his convincing messages to 
eager and at times doubtful ears. 

The Atlanta 


Cotton Exposition 


McLaurine 


(1881) had on its grounds a complete 
cotton mill open to view for all who 
desired to see this much discussed and 
hoped for salvation of the cotton far- 
mer. A feature attraction for one day 
was the marriage of a young couple 
amid the whirling machinery which 
had produced the cloth out of which 
the wedding garments of bride and 
groom were made. 


The Exposition Cotton Mills of At- 
lanta, Ga., represent the full grown 
plant of the transferred machinery 
from the old exposition grounds of 
that early date. 


The history of rivers and dams, of 
power, and good mode of railroads 
and trucks are all woven into this ro- 
mance of gigantic struggle for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
for every person to whom it could ex- 
tend its aid and influence. All of these 
textile influences, which are now so 
recognized and proudly regarded, were 
literally driven through almost every 
social, political and economic adver- 
sity conceivable. Poverty, prejudice, 
inexperience, criticism, credulity, dis- 
tance from market, freight rates, lack 
of machinery and inability to buy, 
these and many more indicate that men 
of vision — indefatigable energy, and 
undaunted courage and a never dying 
faith in the textile manufacturing pos- 
sibility were at its helm. 


Nor can those who plied the looms, 
and tended the spindles and adapted 
their minds to industrial demands and 
their hands and fingers to the process- 
ing needs be overlooked. They, with 
their able services, have wrought a 
richly deserved chapter in the ro- 
mance. They had their hardships along 
with the owners and operators and 
they discharged their part well. When 
we look back to living and working 
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conditions in those days and now see 
the average industrial plant with its 
modern building equipment and lay- 
out, many are prone to wonder if they 
would have had the “‘grit and guts” to 
have pushed on and on until we could 
hand to our sons such a heritage as we 
now enjoy. 

In Winston Churchill's language the 
journey has been one of ‘blood, sweat 
and tears’’ but its success has proven 
that the effort was well worthwhile. 

Is this simply a story of fiction? 
Read the life of William Gregg and 
review his trials with his plant estab- 
lished in 1837. Read his reverses up 
to and through the War Between the 
States, the political, economic and so- 
cial controversies through which he 
traveled. The opposition of his board 
to his policies and his proffered resig- 
nation and its refusal; his trips to Eng- 
land for market and machinery. Finally 
broken in health, with broken ma- 
chines and demoralized people, the 
mill dam broke. “For two days he was 
up to his waist in water, and was so 
busy that during this time of mental 
strain and physical exertion, he took 


almost no food.’ The strain was too 


much. To bed he went and died Sept. 
13, 1867. A martyr for the cause of 
textile progress. 

Let us look at one more picture dur- 
ing those early days. The leading fig- 
ure in this picture is Edwin Michael 
Holt (1807-1884), Alamance County, 
N. C. On the Alamance River in the 
early 1820s in the midst of a cotton 
growing county stood the cotton fac- 
tory of Holt and Carrigan, 1,350 spin- 
dies and 11 looms. 

“The looms were employed in the 
manufacture of coarse cotton goods 
suitable for the use of Negroes. The 
mill was lighted with whale oil lamps 
(though they later tried out camphene 
lamps) and was heated by wood burn- 
ing stoves. They worked 12 hours a 
day and wages were 25 cents a day 
for women and 40 cents for men; chil- 
dren worked for ten to 20 cents. The 
product was at first bunch yarn put 
up into five-pound bundles and was 
sold to peddlers to be peddled out 
through the country or hauled by 
wagons to various towns for sale as 
hand knitting yarn or weaving yarn 


for hand looms. Some yarns were 
shipped to Philadelphia, going by 
wagon to Petersburg and thence by 
packet. 

“To Edwin M. Holt is due the 
honor of building the first colored cot- 
ton fabric manufacturing plant in the 
South—the Old Alamance Mill in 
1837. In 1853, a Frenchman traveling 
through the country and who was a 
dyer, stopped at the mill and offered 
to teach them how to dye yarn for the 
sum of $100 and his board. Mr. Holt 
accepted this offer and securing an 80- 
gallon copper boiler (used for cook- 
ing turnips for cattle food on the 
farm) and a cast iron wash pot, started 
with this equipment to dye yarns for 
sale. Later full dye equipment was se- 


“cured. four box looms installed and 


the manufacture of Alamance plaids 
began.” 

The influence of this early indus- 
trialist extended far and wide and will 
be referred to again as its extensions 
touched the Cone Export and Commis- 
sion Co. later and inspired the late 
William A. Erwin to his successful 
career. 


This device is manufac- 
tured exclusively in the 
U.S.A. under license from 
John Dalglish & Sons Lim- 
ited of Thornliebank, Glas- 
gow. Have us estimate the 
advantages of installation 
for your plant. Get our 
Prompt cost-cutting counsel 
without obligation. 
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Here are the Facts — 


The M&W Positive Overfeed with Selvage Guider regulates overfeeding positively and uniformly 
from —5% to +-30% for all fabrics — any weight or finish — at speeds up to 100 yds. per minute. 
A simple turn of the wheel changes amount of overfeeding. 

Pinning of each selvage on the tenter chain is adjustable, can be held within \,” tolerance. A photo- 
electric cell engages selvage — instantaneously corrects sidewise variations, is adjustable to react 
with equal efficiency to all shades and weights of fabric. 
This all-ways adjustable unit attaches to practically all existing tenter frames (when equipped with 
M&W pin type tenter chains), is easily transferred from one frame to another. 


“W hat is its overfeeding range? 
How fast will it operate? 
Will it handle all types of fab- 
rics? all weights? all finishes? 
Is it equally effective on all col- 
ors? — all shades? 
Is it completely adjustable? 
Will it attach to my tenter 
frame? 
Can I transfer it easily from 
frame to frame? 
Does it operate on a new prin- 


ciple?” 


On an important new principle, guider arm brings cloth to meet the rails instead 


Send for bulletin — free on request. 


of rails to meet the cloth — gives you greatly increased speed and accuracy by 
moving ounces of aluminum instead of hundreds of pounds of cast iron. 


MARSHALL and WILLIAMS CORPORATION 
° PROVIDENCE, R. |. * GREENVILLE, S.C. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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They’re all needed to keep steel production up 


AID DEFENSE 


Every pound of unused iron and 
steel you have is needed to help steel 
mills and foundries keep production 
up to rising capacity. 


Scrap inventories are alarmingly 
low. Mills that normally maintain in- 
ventories of several months, are now 
down to a day-to-day basis. Shut- 
downs are threatened. 


One way we can maintain desired 
level of both military and civilian pro- 
duction is for you to dig up and turn in 
your iron and steel scrap now. 

Get in touch with your local scrap 
dealer and write for the free booklet, 
‘Top Management: Your Program 
for Emergency Scrap Recovery” to 
Advertising Council, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP IS NEEDED, TOO! 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest,by & 


textile bulletin 


SCRAPPY SAYS : 


AlO DEFENSE 


MOKE SOKAP 


Ver 
TODAY... 
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DYEING SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


This is our original brochure Dyeing Synthetic Fibers brought up to date. The text 
includes new data and techniques developed since the last publication. 


So much work is in progress on the dyeing of the new synthetic fibers that a report 
of the latest developments is valuable and timely. This brochure contains G.D.C.’s 
up-to-the-minute recommendations. 


You can obtain your copy from our nearest sales office. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET+- NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BOSTON + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. + PROVIDENCE + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Manufactured by The Denman Tire and Rubber Company 


Mill men who have written the specifications tor Denman Pioneer Pickers plc er 


measure by this standard: ‘Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year.’ 


To assure minimum cost per loom a picker must be tough—but not at the 
sacrifice of other loom parts. Denman pickers are bust the tested degree Pp r rman e 
of hardness which gives greatest “wearability” without damage to picker, 


picker stick, or shuttle. 


The performance of Denman Pickers on your looms will convince vou that 
correct bardness. plus Denman s superior resiliency and absolute uniform- 


ity, absorb the shock of heavy shuttle blows at less total expense per loom. 


Exclusive Sales Representative 


THE TERRELL MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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for dependable, trouble-free, 


FRONT VIEW 


Designed in cooperation with the trade, it supplements the well- 
known and widely used line of high speed Reiner Beamers. Model 
HD is the result of our experience in building preparatory equipment, 
and of our continuous and close contacts with progressive mill men 

_ throughout the industry. A RICHLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG IS 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 


THE REINER LINE 


(MODEL HD} 


REAR VIEW 


SOME FEATURES OF 
THE MODEL HD 


Spindle drive—Flonge diameters up to 36” 
—Length of beam to customers’ specifi- 
cations—Suitable for dye beams—Speed 
ronge from 100 to 900 yards per minute 
through rheostat control. Independent ad- 
justment for inching and starting speed, 
provision for foot-operated inching switch 
—Rheostat geared to presser roller to 
maintain pre-set constant yarn speed— 
Traverse motion—Electric beam doffing 
device. Stop motions—Lateral motions to 
move unit easily from creel to creel— 
Comb oscillating movement—Double 
acting brakes on all rotating units for 
quick synchronized stop—Centralized con- 
trol panel — Typical Reiner type heavy 
frame constructions—Lower overall work- 
ing height of machine—Comb arrange- 
ment permits easy access for operator— 
72 direct current motor with generator. 


Tricot Machines (2- and 3-bar, 84” and 168” ) —Simplex (Double Knit) Machines—Kayloom Machines—Raschel Machines—Magazine Creels—Sin- 
gle Type Creels—Truck Creels—66 Cauge, Four Section Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines——Schifli Embroidery Machines (10 and 15 yards) with 
dutomats or Pantographs—Bobbin Winding Machines (for Stitching or Quilting )>—Ready Spare Part Service for all Reiner Machines. 


Send for Reiner Catalogs. 
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SQUARE. Toke Bus Nos. 6] of 
INC 67, trom Platform No. 60, Port 


ROBERT / 550-564 GREGORY AVENUE 0908, 
WEEHAWKEN. NEW JERSEY 46882 coll LONGACRE 


Get a more complete picture of Reiner profit-building equipment from these richly illustrated and informative catalogs. 


10 MINUTES FROM TIMES 


Authority Bus Terminal, 41st 
Street ond 8th Avenve. New 
York City. Get off at Pleosont 
Avenve, Weehowken. New 
Jersey. From there turn left and 
walk through the underpass up 
to Gregory Avenve TELE- 


O504, ond O505. From New 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Truman's claim to “inherent powers" to seize property without process 
of law is shaking Congress o out “of its lethargy for the first time in four years. 
The country’ S uproar over the steel seizure stunned Truman's adherents in both 
branches. It awakened others to the political value of reasserting the powers 
of Congress as a branch of government, and of assuming responsibility as a 
check and balance on administrative high-handedness and obstinacy. 


In practical application, Congress has been abdicating its powers since 
1948 to the chief executive and the bureaucrats, and allowing them to impose 
what they wished. Truman has often denied documents and records to Congress, 
and forbidden his aides to testify before committees. In every instance he 


has had the approval and applause of "rubber stamp" members. 


Majorities in both the House and the Senate have been dubious all the 
while of the legality or real need for price controls, and more so “to “the ~elaim 
of an "emergency." They have seen the whole economic structure undergoing 
change under these processes, with no evidence of a real emergency. But fearful 
of possible adverse reaction among voters, they have not offered a real protest 
or resistance. 


any House members of both parties had a bad time of it with the voters 
when iP. went home for the Easter recess. “Resentment over taxes and spending 
was keen. They were surprised at the anger over the steel seizure. The Korean 
mess produced some heavy jolts, too; home folks said to fight or get out. 


Under the Truman design of growing power, the states appear to have 
become dependencies, looking to the federal treasury for money. Welfare schemes 
have saddled immense costs on the states. Some legislators appear intent only 
on prying loose funds for their states. They are in the front rank of the 
big spenders, resisting every move for economy. 


Mature members of the Senate say that Truman's actions in the steel 
has laid down a perfect pattern for a future dictatorship in this country. 
His actions are more significant “in that he acted at the behest of leaders 
who head unions heavily infiltrated with Communists, and who have long urged 
more concentration in big government in Washington. 


ast 


It is pointed out in the Senate that Truman bowed to Federal Judge Pine, 
but in the future a power-hungry President, in control of Congress, might not 
do so. Truman is relying strongly on the Supreme Court, packed with New 
Dealers since 1937, to uphold his claims of undefined and unlimited powers. 

But a strong-willed President and weak Congress would scarcely need the 
Supreme Court. 


Whether the big unions are at last breaking their own backs in trying 
to apply arbitrary pressure through government remains to be seen. Popular 
resentment over the havoc that comes with strangling strikes imposed on the 
country is again mounting to a high point. 


Senator Taft says the steel debacle is a deliberate move to evade and 
break down the Taft-Hartley Law. This law protects workers against their own 
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BRACE YOOR LOOMS 


for the days cost-saving ahead! 


¢ WHY Meet increased competition head on with increased efficiency. Costs 
5 REASON IRTS saved are profits made, and one of the best ways to make old looms 
BAWAN b produce more goods of a better quality is to install Bahan Top Girts. 
A WISE BUY: Thousands of these Top Girts are now in use on Model E, K, X and 
ARE ‘aed modified D looms, affording smoother, faster operation than ever be- 
costs fore possible. Check the efficiency of your looms now. Compare 
ahh their production with that of Girt-equipped looms. You can’t afford 
@ Reduce Ms 3 minimum to pass up the cost-saving possibilities Bahan Top Girts have to offer! 
Get the facts from Bahan today. 
operating 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


Hold bearing® 


positive GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


| 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC. Dept. B-6 I 

P. ©. Box 2325, Greenville, South Carolina I 

; Please send me one of your free Shuttle Vises. l 

LOOMFIXERS will find this shuttle vise comes 
in handy for removing eye and spring screws | 

from shuttles. Saves time. Saves damage to | ADDRESS aren 

shuttles. Get yours absolutely free. Fill in | city STATE , 
coupon and mail today. ' 

WHERE EMPLOYED. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


union bosses, he says, which is a reason for attacks against it. He says 
particular objectives are against abolition of the closed shop and the second- 
ary boycott provisions, and that the law may well be called the "Union Respon- 
Sibility Act." 


Extension of the labor law concept to control strike possibilities at 
the end of the 80-day waiting period is gaining ground in Congress. Howard 
smith (D., Va.) has brought a bill into the House under which if a settlement 
was not reached in 80 days, a federal court would name receivers for the 
companies and unions involved, with the receivers appointed by the court. 


Price controls and other economic controls, and W.S.B. as a substitute 
for wage controls, are rapidly coming to the road's end. It is doubtful at 
this moment if Congress will renew the price control act, but if so, the days 
of W.S.B. appear to be numbered. Congress has now learned that price controls 
with uncontrolled wages simply do not work, even with industry seizure. 


W.5.B. is in for a stem to stern going-over by the House Labor Committee, 
including the roots of its claimed pow powers. Chairman Barden (D., N. C.) wants 
to know if W.S.B. is trying to sidetrack N.L.R.B., and repeal the Taft-Hartley 


Law by indirection and by=-passes. 


W.5.B. Chairman Feinsinger is resigning without awaiting the outcome 
of the steel dispute. Other members are expected to resign soon. Feinsinger, 
a former War Labor Board member, acted in a similar role as head of Truman's 
fact-finding board in the steel dispute of 1946. His findings then were 
identical with the recent findings. He thinks the Taft-Hartley Law treats 
labor much too harshly. 


John Edelman of the C.1.0. Textile Workers Union is the chief architect 
of the report of Murray-Morse-Humphrey Senate sub-committee attacking the 
textile industry. Almost the whole report, it is learned, was written under 
the direct scrutiny of Edelman, and is his product, rather than of the sub- 
committee. 


Union bosses claim that failure to win Operation Dixie, on which they 
spent $11 million, is costing them heavily in the North now. They blame this 
failure for mills moving South, for alleged wage cuts, and for loss of jobs. 
They say output per worker is higher in the South, and Northern mill owners 
are demanding that "feather bedding" in work practices be eliminated. 


What the union bosses are learning is that their arbitrary post-war 
practices with employers are not paying off. Wages were forced up, and work 
loads reduced, to the breaking point, driving employers out of business or to 
other localities. Some employers granted high wage demands on union pledges 
to "unionize the South" and later found Chemees Vee caught when Operation 
Dixie failed dismally. 


The report demands amendment to the Taft-Hartley Law to ban authority 
of state and local courts to enjoin labor disturbances and disorders. It asks 
that use of the National Guard be prohibited in any strike situation, tighter 
curbs be put on "free speech" of employers, and the labor law otherwise 
amended to prohibit “primitive policies*" by mill owners in the South. 


senators Taft and Nixon issued a minority report in which the majority 
trio were denounced as putting out "an amazing and unjustified slur on a great 
Section of the country." This report recounted the shootings, beatings and 
violence incident to “Operation Dixie" in the South, and said the majority 
had not a word of reproach for those acts. 


The Taft-Nixon document went into the union record of violence, law- 
lessness and dynamiting in the South, and “said there is no lawful power to 
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DILLARD LEADS THE PARADE 


After months of study, Dillard has switched to 
the best No. 1 Sulphite on the market, Mead Bond. 
All tests— press room — 
rattle, crackle, finish and feel—show Mead Bond to 
be the leader. 

As we go along with Mead it is not our intention 
to follow the parade but to lead it. We have full 


confidence in the Mead Corporation. They are our 
kind of folks. There has been a close relationship 
between Dillard and Mead for many years. We like 
Mead, we like the Mead people who make the paper 
and we like their paper. 

We have every confidence in the future. 


PAPER 


GREENSBORO - CHARLOTTE - WILMINGTON « RALEIGH - KNOXVILLE 
GREENVILLE - COLUMBIA- MACON -AUGUSTA-ROANOKE- BRISTOL 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


restrict functions of state and local courts. The majority report, said Taft 
and Nixon, “depicts Southern employers ani citizens as resorting to weapons of 
totalitarian regimes," and charges "a totalitarian technique reminiscent of 
Hitler and Stalin." No such condition exists, they said, even in slight degree. 


The report of the majority trio has been in the making for 2 1/2 years, 
and rewritten more than | a dozen times. The first version was withdrawn as 
"wholly inaccurate," and a tissue of falsehoods. It had been written by the 
trio's staff, composed chiefly of former employees of unions. Even the report 
now is charged with being "replete with falsehoods," and merely a piece of 
"union misrepresentation and propaganda." 


Record-breaking high taxes on 44 million people are causing more jitters 
among house members up for re-election. Huge turnouts of voters in primary 
cotests point to a lot of people voting in November. Every House member says that 
complaints against taxes are growing in volume. 


some House members with an unbroken record of voting for Truman proposals 
Say that with his withdrawal their chances of coming back are slim. They were 
firmly committed to riding Truman coattails to re-election, but now the coat- 
tails are missing. Some of them are wildly urging that the breach with the 
southerners be healed at any cost. 


Taft intends to blast Eisenhower as a Fair Dealer, and as Truman under 
another label, as soon as the General gets into the campaign, as he must. 

With Truman out, Fair Dealers are flocking to the Eisenhower wagon. Taft will 
strike hard that Eisenhower does not envision change in government. Truman 


continues to speak highly of the General in press conferences. 


G.0O.P. leaders are keenly alert to a move to nominate Eisenhower by 
both parties. They see a possibility that if Eisenhower is the G.O0.P. nominee, 
and the Democratic convention becomes deadlocked over its own candidates, a 
Spontaneous, New Deal inspired, Eisenhower demonstration may be launched, 
intent on making him Democratic nominee, too. 


A two-party nomination for Eisenhower, say some G.0.P. leaders, would 
scuttle the Republican Party without trace, and the two-party system of gov- 
ernment. There would be no opposition party in Congress, and a President 
without party checks and balances. Almost the same thing could happen, they 
say, if the Democrats put up a very “weak” candidate. 


Proposed ceiling by the House of $46 billion on military spending next 
year would imperil the nation, Administration Spokesmen assert. This ceiling 
would cut last year's commitments, in all arms spending, by $6.5 billion. 

The House has also cut $4.5 billion for arms spending next year. Truman asked 
initially for $52 billion for next year. 


Southerners say Truman knew he could either run, split the party, and 
probably meet bitter defeat, or “seek a compromise with them. He chose to 
withdraw instead. His close advisers did not believe the "civil rights" issue 
was worth fighting over, but C.1I.0. leaders and New Dealers were adament in 
insisting on retention. 


Truman is exbectec to put the blame for the "slow rate" of arms produc- 
tion on the "softness of the people rather than the armed services. The intent 
is to cover up indecision, , manipulations in planned economy, and efforts of 
labor leaders to force the union shop and constantly rising wages on industry. 


Canadians are being given another tax reduction this year for the fourth 
Straight year. Finance Minister Abbott says the trend may continue in 1 1953. 
Canada has profited from U. S. billions sent to England and other countries and 
Subsequently used to buy Canadian products. 
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A LOT OF THEM ARE HERE! 


Not long ago Onyx advertising emphasized our readiness to help 
you work out problems in lubrication, finishing and dyeing of the 
new blends made possible by the many new synthetic fibers that 
are coming out of the laboratories of American chemical plants. 
We have already helped solve some of these problems. And here's 
a particular one for which we offer a highly satisfactory solution... 


dacronyx 


DYE ASSISTANT FOR DACRON AND DACRON BLENDS 


Dacronyx helps greatly in the produc- 
tion of level shades and increased 
color value. Comparative tests recently 
completed, using 10% benzoic acid 
versus varying amounts of Dacronyx, 
showed markedly improved dye val- 
ves using 5 to 72% of Dacronyx on 


the weight of the goods. When 7'2 % 


was used, dye value increase was as 
much as 100%. 

Dyeing periods of 90 minutes were 
used at temperatures of 180° to 190° F. 


ONYX OIL 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING e FINISHING e 


But the color pick-up during the last 
30 minutes was so slight that it seems 
quite possible that the dyeing time 
could be reduced to 60 minutes. 
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PRINTING 


& CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TEXTILE DIVISION 


WARREN & MORRIS STS., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHICAGO 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
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Emil, George & Lewis Again 


A recent defection in the ranks of leaders of the Textile 
Workers Union of America (C.1.0.) is expected to make 
itself felt in North Carolina—with indications that the 
union's organizing and membership drive will probably fall 
flat on its face in the state. 

For years, there has been a deadly duel for power in the 
union between Emil Rieve, the T.W.U.A. president, who 
has ruled the union with a mailed fist for many long years, 
and George Baldanzi, the slick-tongued orator, who has 
been executive vice-president of the C.1-O. union. 

Rieve and Baldanzi have been at each other's throats for 
the past several years, each trying to wrest control of the 
union, the third largest C.1.O. organization in the country 
with some 400,000 members. 

Recently, at the union's national convention, the battle 
was fought to a bitter finish, with Rieve emerging victori- 
ous, and Baldanzi with a bloody nose. In the race for union 
president, Rieve beat Baldanzi, 1,223 votes to 720. 

However, the most interesting aspect of the election 
comes in this fact: most members of North Carolina's 
T.W.U.A. delegation to the convention were Baldanzi sup- 
porters. Baldanzi’s supporters in the state included Lewis 
Conn of Greensboro, state T.W.U.A. director, and many 
other top textile union brass, with only a few Rieve sup- 
porters in the crowd. 

Conn was so enthusiastic a supporter of Baldanzi’s that 
he stuck his neck out to run against William Pollock, gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer of the union, and one of Rieve’'s 
lieutenants. Conn lost 1,253 to 628. This was the same 
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Pollock, who Herman Cone, Cone Mills president, slapped 
down verbally about a year ago for being a liar. 

With Rieve firm in the T.W.U.A. saddle, chances are 
that a purge of some union leaders may get under way, 
especially in North Carolina where there was a lot of pro- 
Baldanzi sentiment. Chances are that when the heads start 
rolling in the dust, T.W.U.A. strength in the state will 
weaken considerably, and North Carolina will get rid of 
some of its trouble-makers. The hope is that they will not 
be replaced by others of the same ilk. 


Already James Bamford, the Rieve appointee in charge 
of the C.1.O. in the South, has begun a purge of union lead- 
ers who do not bow down before Rieve. He has already 
fired seven in North Carolina and four in South Carolina. 

A report from Greensboro states that Southern T.W.U.A. 
leaders are preparing to form a new organization. 


T. W. U. A. Finances 


The Textile Workers Union of America (€.1-.0.) which 
has long been trying to tell the textile industry what to do 
with its money, apparently doesn't know how to take care 
of its own. 

The union's recent financial report covering a two-year 
period from March 1, 1950, to Feb. 29, 1952, shows that 
during this period expenditures were greater than income 
(quite an unbusinesslike condition to say the least.) 

William Pollock, general secretary-treasurer of the union, 
in a very laconic and sad report, points out that it is the 
first time in the union's career that the red ink outweighed 
the black ink on the financial ledgers. 

Why the large expenditures? In a capsule, Pollock tells 
the tale. “Numerous and expensive strikes, reduced dues 
collections resulting from mass unemployment, heightened 
employer resistance to new organization, increased costs 
for all T.W.U.A. operations—these caused the decline.” 

As a result of these raids on the union's treasury, the 
T.W.U.A. had net assets as of Feb. 29, 1952, of $3,401.,- 
650, while two years earlier, on Feb. 28, 1950, its assets 
were $3,854,875. 

One other interesting item in the financial report is the 
amount the T.W.U.A. spent on the disastrous Southern 
Textile strike in 1951. The total amount dished out in this 
vain effort was $1,458,542 by the union’s own reckoning. 
Maybe the T.W.U.A. ought to stick to its own financial 
knitting before it starts telling textile mills how to spend 
their money. 


Mayor Dislikes Textile Mills 


The following remarkable letter was written by Mayor 
Edward S. Pierce of New Bedford, Mass., to America's 
Textile Reporter and was published by them: 

Gentlemen: 

I received the clippings in regard to the Wamsutta mill and 
I might say that I do not think that means a great deal at the 
present time. Neither the Wamsutta nor any other New England 
mill is going to obtain steel for a long time to come; on that I 
have definite assurance. 

It is doubtful whether the textile industry is any asset to the 
community but until something else is found, we will have to live 
in it. I also notice in the clippings mention of the city helping 
industrial plants which is something I favor if handled carefully; 
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NACCONOL IN THE 
OPEN BOIL-OFF 
OF COTTON GREY GOODS 


it contains 12 pages of signi- 
ficant test results on this im- 
portant way fo save time and 
money on boil-off operations. 
Your copy of this informative 


bulletin, will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation, by 
writing or phoning our near- 


est office. 


Nacconol 


AMERICA'S LEADING SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Cleaner goods in less time with lower chemical consumption 
.., these worthy goals seem to be mutually contradictory. Yet 
the addition of 44% NACCONOL to the boil-off solution can 
give you all three desirable results simultaneously. 
Laboratory tests confirmed by practical mill runs with various 
boil-off solutions demonstrate these 3-way savings: 


Lower Alkali Consumption 
You can produce as clean goods with a 1% Caustic plus 


14% NACCONOL solution as with higher alkali concen- 


I. 


trations alone. 


Lower Bleach Requirements 
Cleaner, wax-free goods produced by alkali- NACCONOL 


solutions minimize bleach-solution consumption. 


Shorter Boiling Time 


Satisfactory boil-off can be obtained in 14 to Y less time 
if 14% NACCONOL is added to a 1% Caustic solution. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6. N.Y. © BOwling Green 98-2240 


Boston 14, Macs. 150 Causeway St CApite! 7.0490 Richmond 19, Va., Herth Fitts St. Richmond 2 1930 
Providence 3, 15 Westminster St DExter 1.3008 Columbus, Columbus interstate Sigg Columbus 3.1029 
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San Frencises 5, Cal. 517 Howard St SUtter 1.7507 Chattancege 2. Tenn lames Building Ciattaneega 6.634) 
Portiand 9, Ore. 730 West Burnside St Beaces 185) Atinets 2, Ga. 264 Paces Ferry CYPress 282) 


Chicage 54, The Merchandise Mart SUperies 338) New Orieans 18, 714 Carendelet Buliding 7778 
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EDITORIALS 


however, it might interest you to know that a majority of the House 
(State Legislature) members from this district and several of my 
Councillors (New Bedford City Council Men) have opposed any 
activity which might bring industry into this city. 

I presume you are interested in the situation or you would not 
have sent me the clipping and when you are in New Bedford, if 
you have any constructive ideas, I will be very glad to see you. 

There is not a town in the South which would not wel- 
come the Wamsutta Mills or a mayor who would not have 
sense enough to know that the Wamsutta Mills payroll 
would mean a great deal to the merchants, bankers and all 
other businesses in his community. 

If the Wamsutta Mills moves South, it will not be to 
secure a lower wage scale because the slight difference be- 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


— 1952 — 


May 29-31—Annual convention, SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga 


June 6-7—Annual outing, PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtie Beach, 8. C 


June 6-7—Annua! outing, SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Radium 
Springs Lodge, Albany. Ga 


June i2-i14—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtie Beach, 8. C. 


June 13-14—CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA PURCHASING AGENTS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


June 23-27—Annua!l meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Hotel Statier, New York City. 


Aug. 22-23—Summer outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Golf and Country Club 


Sept. 10-11—Fall meeting, the FIBER SOCIETY, Princeton, N. J. 
Sept. 13—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Charlotte (N. C.) Hotel. 


Sept. 13--SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Atianta, Ga. 


Oct. 3—TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSOCIATION, Raleigh, N. C. 


Oct. 6-11—SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
5. C. 


Oct. 16-17—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Nev. 6-8—Annual nationa! convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, and TEXTILE DYEING AND FIN- 
ISHING EXPOSITION, Statier Hotel, Boston, Mass 


Nov. 15-21—-Annual meeting (as part of a s.x-day cruise to Bermuda from 


Norfolk, Va.), CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION and SOUTHERN COMBED 
YARN SPINNERS ASSOCIATION. 


Dec. 6—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 
— 1953 — 


Feb. 18-260—COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Sa- 
vannah, Ga 


May 14-16—Annual outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


June 29-July 3—Annua!l meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Sept. 17-19—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, 


— 1954 — 


April 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atilan- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium. 


Annual convention, A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta, Ga. (Dates not yet selected.) 
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tween wages North and South is not enough to justify 
moving. 

If they move South it will be primarily because they will 
have employees who will be friendly and will come nearer 
giving a full day’s work for a full day's pay. 

If they move South it will be because they know the citt- 
zens of the community in which they locate will be friendly 
and will appreciate the value of such an industry to their 
community. 

If they do move it will be because they will know that 
they will not find any such mayor as Edward S. Pierce. We 
doubt that there are many others like him in New England. 

If they move South it will be because most Southern 
states have right-to-work laws which, while protecting the 
union member in his right to be a member of a union, also 
protect the employee who decides for himself that he will 
not join a union. 

If they move South it will be because they know that 
they will find legislatures which appreciate industries and 
which will refrain from excessive taxation and excessive 
regulations. 

The mayor of New Bedford says that he doubts whether 
a textile industry is any asset to a community. 

We are very definitely of the opinion that a mayor like 
Edward S. Pierce is a liability, instead of an asset, to any 
city. 


The Humphrey Report 


Senator Humphrey of Minnesota, a hater of the South 
and one who believes that labor union racketeers should 
have absolute and complete control over all industries, has 
headed a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare which has prepared and printed a 92- 
page attack upon Southern industries. 

The report makes it appear that all labor union leaders 
and organizers are angels and all managers of industries 
are devils. 

Actions of the pickets during the strike at fhe American 
Enka Corp. at Lowlands, Tenn., are pictured as lawful and 
harmless whereas it is well known that they were guilty of 
many forms of violence in an effort to prevent American 
citizens from entering their chosen places of employment. 

The report as prepared under the direction of Senator 
Humphrey is filled with false statements and misrepresen- 
tations. 

He vents his ire upon Southern mill employees for re- 
fusal to join a union and pay dues and upon managers of 
textile plants for their refusal to encourage the organization 
of unions. 


Before the textile industry of England came fully under 
the domination of labor unions it had 56,000,000 cotton 
spindles but today it is a sick industry with less than 27,- 
000,000 spindles. 

Before New England textile mills came under union 
domination they had in excess of 21,000,000 cotton spindles 
but today they have less than 4,000,000. 


In spite of those examples Senator Humphrey would 
have the managers of textile mills in the South encourage 
their employees to accept the leadership and control of labor 
union racketeers. 
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1. Sizing warps for carpets 
(Mohawk Carpet Mills, inc.) 


2. Treatin 
(American 


¢ 
3. Sizing Cotton WaFP® 
(A New Englond Textile Mill) 


warps” 


4. Sizing Synthetic 
(Robbins mills, Red Springs Plant) 
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QUALITY 
YARNS.... 


Lubricate spindles with Texaco Spindura Oil and it’s good-by to vibra- 
tion, hunting and lagging. Texaco Spindura Oil has extra resistance to 
oxidation, thickening and gumming . . . assures fewer ends down. Result 
— production of smoother, cleaner yarn goes up . . . maintenance 
costs drop. 

Texaco Spindura Oil eliminates “drag” in starting and running. This 
means full speed operation with heavier packages, less power consump- 
tion and trouble-free performance. Yarn spoilage and wastage are 
reduced because Texaco Spindura Oil will not atomize or “fog.” 

Texaco Spindura Oils are available in every needed viscosity and meet 
all spindle manufacturers’ requirements for effective lubrication of spin- 
ning, throwing, spooling and twisting spindles. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly show you how effective 
lubrication will increase efficiency and economy throughout your mill. 
Just call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in 
the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


a 


TUNE IN . 
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Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY : 


. TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. 


See newspaper for time and station. 
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Bugaboo The Third Shift 
Decried Georgia Meeting 


LIMINATION of third shift operations to offset “the 
depressing effect on our price structure which is 
caused by the excess production of that third shift’’ was 
proposed by Henry W. Swift before the 52nd annual con- 
vention of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
held April 16-18 at Boca Raton, Fila. 

Addressing the largest attended convention ever held by 
the association, Mr. Swift, executive vice-president of Swift 
Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., and retiring president of 
the group, pointed out that although the number of pro- 
ductive units in the industry has declined, ‘the installation 
of high-speed, automatic equipment, coupled With multiple- 
shift operation, has created a productive capacity that ex- 
ceeds the normal demand for our products.” 

In the president’s annual address to the association's 
52nd annual meeting, Mr. Swift offered two solutions to 
the problems besetting this industry today. 

‘We can become engaged in a war of the ‘survival of the 
fittest,’ during which the least efficient mills and those with 
inadequate reserves will be forced into insolvency and 
liquidation. 

“Or we can calmly and realistically review the operating 
policies and practices of our industry and determine 
whether, in the interest of permanent stability and contin- 
uous prosperity, we can afford to maintain the multiple-shift 
overtime operations to which we became accustomed during 
the period of abnormal demand for our goods.” 

Millmen should seriously consider, Mr. Swift told the 
convention, whether reduced operating costs resulting from 
the third shift are not more than offset by the depressing 
effect upon the price structure caused by the excess produc- 
tion of the third shift. 

Gov. Herman Talmadge of Georgia, a guest speaker at 
the meeting, joined Mr. Swift in an attack on the ‘‘distress 
area’ directive of the Office of Defense Mobilization that 
would channel government contracts regardless of whether 
or not to the lowest bidders. The Georgia chief executive 
stated that this directive was merely to appease certain inter- 
ests, and would open the way to corruption and inefficiency. 
Governor Talmadge also urged Georgia textile executives 
to make more use of the port of Savannah in shipping 
their products. He declared that 90 per cent of Georgia's 
cotton textile exports go through the port of New York 
when a considerable saving could be effected by exporting 
from Savannah. 

Continuing its policy of selecting its leaders from the 
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young men of its membership, the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia elected J. M. Cheatham of Griffin, 
Ga., as its new president for 1952-1953. Mr. Cheatham is 
president of Dundee Mills, Rushton Cotton Mills and 
Lowell Bleachery South, all of Griffin, and of Hartwell 
Mills, Hartwell and Toccoa, Ga. 

The new association president was born at Easley, S. C., 
on May 15, .1913, and became associated with Rushton 
Cotton Mills in 1933 upon his graduation from Georgia 
Tech. He is the son of the late J. M. Cheatham, Sr., who 
was prominent in the textile industry, and who served as 
president of the Georgia association in 1935-36. 

Other officers elected to serve with Mr. Cheatham in- 
cluded R. H. Jewell, vice-president of Crystal Springs 
Bleachery of Chickamauga, Ga., who was elected vice- 
president succeeding Mr. Cheatham, and George E. Glenn, 
president of Exposition Cotton Mills Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
who was elected treasurer succeeding Mr. Jewell. T. M. 
Forbes was re-elected executive vice-president and Frank 
Carter, secretary. Mr. Forbes has completed 25 years of 
service to the association, and he was cited at the annual 
banquet for his many contributions to the success of the 
Organization over the years. 

Seven new directors to serve with eight old directors on 
an enlarged board were named as follows: for three-year 
terms—J. H. Daughdrill of American Thread Co., Atlanta; 
Shannon Gamble of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; George H. Hightower of Thomaston (Ga.) 
Mills, Inc.; W. B. Smith of Washington Mfg. Co., Ten- 
nille, Ga.; and B. W. Whorton of Dixie Mills, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga. For a two-year term: J. R. Newell of Mande- 
ville Mills, Carrollton, Ga.; and for a one-year term: L. C. 
Radford, president of Monroe (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Reporting for the technical education committee, of 
which he is chairman, B. W. Whorton of Dixie Mills. 
LaGrange, stated that a new textbook on industrial relations 
will be completed and ready for use in colleges and schools 
at the Fall term. Mr. Whorton told the millmen that com- 
pletion and use of the new textbook would fill a “critical 
need.” 

The mounting costs of transportation was emphasized 
by R. L. Murphy, counsel for the Georgia-Alabama Textile 
Trafhic Association. In his annual report, Mr. Murphy re- 
viewed the increases allowed both rail and motor carriers 
during the past year which he declared will substantially 
boost textile transportation costs. Not only are charges of 
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Georgia Association Officials 


T. M. Forbes J. M. Cheatham H. W. Swift 
Executive Newly-Elected Retiring 
Vice-President President President 


the carriers becoming prohibitive, but both rail and motors 
are attempting to drive away less-than-carload shipments by 
which most textiles move, he warned the mill men. 

L. R. Adams, Riegel Textile Corp., Trion, Ga., gave the 
report of the trafic committee of which he ts chairman. 

R. H. Jewell, Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, 
Ga., treasurer, reported that the association had lived within 
its income and was ending the year with a bank balance. 

L. G. Hardman, Jr., Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, 
chairman of the association's agricultural committee, out- 
lined efforts of the committee seeking to bring closer to- 
gether the farmers and the cotton mills of the state. He 
recommended that group meetings be held with the farmers 
and that tours of local mills be sponsored by the Georgia 
Farm Bureau. 

J. Rollins Jolly, American Thread Co., Atlanta, reported 
on public relations activities under way in textile communi- 
ties. At present the committee is working on three projects 
(1) scholarships to be awarded by the Textile Foundation, 
(2) a case study of representative textile mills community 
to show the importance of the textile industry, (3) plans 
for a know-your-mill week in Georgia. 

Reporting for the cotton buyers division, Frank Carter, 
association secretary, said that it has been noted that cotton 
impregnated with grease and oil is still being received at 
mills. He urged that tags be removed from these bales and 
sent the association office. Cotton fiber is still being dam- 
aged by certain ginning practices, it was reported at a recent 
joint meeting of Georgia and South Carolina cotton buyers 
groups, Mr. Carter told the mill men. 

Three plants of Bibb Mfg. Co. and the Lumite Division 
of Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Buford, Ga., that lost not a single 
man-hour from accidents the past 12 months, received 
special awards for their outstanding safety records at the 
closing session of the convention. 

The awards were presented by N. S. Turner, Covington 
Mills, on behalf of the association in the third annual 
Textile Safety Contest that ended March 31. 

Bibb Mfg. Co. plants receiving the special no-lost-time 
accident awards were the Welaunee Mill, Porterdale, Ga.: 
the Taylor Mill, Reynolds, Ga., and Bibb’s Star Plant at 
Macon, Ga. 

Other winners in the 1951-1952 contest were as follows: 

Group A (mills from one to 249 employees). First 
place: Hartwell Mills. Plant No. 2, Toccoa, Ga., 304,200 
man-hours without a lost-time accident. Second place: Bibb 
Mfg. Co., Crown Mill, Macon, Ga., 253,974 man-hours 
without an accident. 


Group B (mills from 250 to 499 employees). First 
place: The Jefferson Mills, Plant No. 2, Crawford, Ga., 
698.866 man-hours with no time lost because of accidents. 
Second place: Clark Thread Co., Thomasville Plant, Thom- 
asville, Ga., 666,384 man-hours with no time lost because 
of accidents. 

Group C (mills from 500 to 749 employees). First 
place: Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Gainesville, Ga., 1,374,698 
man-hours with no time lost because of accidents. Second 
place: M. T. Stevens Southern, division of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Dublin, Ga., 1,191,522 man-hours with two accidents. 

Group D (mills with 750 to 999 employees). First 
place: Thomaston Mills, Griffin Plant, Griffin, Ga., 1,578,- 
688 man-hours with three accidents. Second place: The 
Graniteville Co., Sibley Division, Augusta, Ga., 1,597,798 
man-hours with three accidents. 

Group E (mills with 1,000 employees or more). First 
place: The John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., 2,407,- 
088 man-hours with one accident. Second place: Columbus 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., 2,326,084 man-hours with four accidents. 

The first annual contest had 82 plants as participants, 
and the second annual contest had 83 plants as participants. 
The third annual contest had 94 plants as participants, Mr. 
Turner reported. He added: ‘For the fourth annual con- 
test, which began on April 1 of this year, entry blanks 
have been received from 105 mills, and we are grateful 
for the interest that is being shown in this important activity 
of the association.”’ 

H. Gordon Kenna, Jr., of Swift Spinning Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C., posted a low gross 72 to capture top honors 
in the annual golf tournament, one of the highlights of the 
Georgia association's annual meeting. At the annual ban- 
quet in the Patio Royale of the Boca Raton Hotel, he was 
awarded the Harrison Hightower Cup which will be his 
for one year. The cup was presented by Jess Stribling, 
Universal Winding Co., Atlanta, chairman of the special 
entertainment committee in charge of the annual golf tour- 
nament. 

Paul Gurley, Piedmont Cotton Mills, East Point, Ga., 
had a low net 73 to win low net honors and the annual cup 
for association members. . 

Jim Floyd, chairman of the board of Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, was a close runner-up for second low gross 
for mill men and David Hamilton, Crown Cotton Mills. 
Dalton, took second low net honors. 

For the suppliers Russ Gill, Southern Sizing Co., Atlanta, 
had a 71 for low gross. Gene Olmstead, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Charlotte, N. C., had a 71 for low 
net. Ralph Briggs, Bullard Clark Co., Atlanta, was runner- 
up for low net and A. S. Cookman, Jr., American Viscose 
Corp., Charlotte, took second low gross honors. 


Convention Cruise Dates Are Changed 


Dates of the cruise of the Carded Yarn Association and 
the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Association to Ber- 
muda have been postponed. The trip is being conducted in 
lieu of the regular-type meeting. 

New dates call for leaving New York on the Ocean 
Monarch on Nov. 14; leave Norfolk, Va., Nov. 15: arrive 
in Bermuda Nov. 17; remain in Bermuda two days and 
depart on the afternoon of Nov. 19. The party will dock 
in Norfolk Nov. 21 and in New York Nov. 22. Originally, 
the affair had been scheduled to begin Oct. 25. 
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doing! 


CONVERTING and COMBER, CARD and 
DRAWING FRAME COILERS TO 14” or 15”’ SIZE 


r After many months of research and testing, GOSSETT technicians 
sworite or solved the problem . . . how to convert 10” and 12” comber, 
card and drawing frame coilers to a 14” or 15” size and do it 


wire for 


at an amazing low cost. 


full particulars What's more .. . this startling innovation has proven its 

ared estimated worth. The first coilers which we converted to a 14” 
size are now in a number of leading Southern textile 

cost mills where substantial increases are being shown. 


B. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Soles Monoger 


WORKS, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Entirely 
Spindle 


makes uptwisters 


produce more and better 


yarn at lower cost 


Compare Uniflex Roller-Bearing Spindles 
with the spindles you are now using 


Here’s what you'll find: 


1. You'll save oiling, cleaning 
and other maintenance time. 
There’s no free oil . . . no oil splash 
. » + no contamination of yarn. Free- 
dom from oil spray reduces lint ac- 
cumulation . . . eliminates need for 
frequent cleaning. Lubrication sys- 
tem meters only enough oil from 
sealed-in felt reservoirs through por- 
ous bronze bushings to keep a thin 
film of oil on bearings. Needle- 
injected oil supply lasts a year. Less 
spindle vibration cuts down wear on 
spindle swing and other parts of your 
twister. 


2. You'll run at higher spindle 
speeds ... giving you more pro- 


duction per square foot of space. 
Flexible lower spindle blade cuts 
down vibration . . . reduces bearing 
loads . . . increases spindle life. . . 
allows safe speeds up to 16,000 RPM 
under satisfactory conditions. 


3. You'll use less power under 
all operating conditions. High- 
speed flexible lower blade and unique 
bearing design reduce bearing loads 
and cut spindle power consumption 
to an all-time low. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN $1 which 
gives you complete data on Uniflex 
Spindles for endless belt drive — or 
contact our nearest sales office for full 
information, 


23.1.31 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. I. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles; Montreal, 
Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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Fiber Yarn Manufacturing 
Discussed South Carolina 


i wey manufacture of synthetic fiber yarns was the subject 
of a thoroughgoing discussion which took place April 
12 at Spartanburg, S. C., during the Spring meeting of 
the South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. Panel members who were principals in the discus- 
sion were Chairman James A. Chapman, Jr., of the South 
Carolina $.T.A. Division, who is superintendent of River- 
dale Mills at Enoree, S. C.; Joe C. Cobb, general super- 
intendent of Pacific Mills at Rhodhiss, N. C.; Robert T. 
Stutts, president and treasurer of Carolinian Mills at High 
Shoals, N. C.; and Carl Brandt, of Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. A stenographic report of the discussion 
follows: 

Chairman Chapman: Our discussion on the manufacture of syn- 
thetic fiber yarns will have particular reference to changing from 
cotton to spun synthetics. Since synthetic fiber yarms are new to 
many of the mills in South Carolina, I am going to ask Mr. Brandt 
to epen our discussion with some general remarks on synthetic fibers. 

Mr. Brandt: Synthetics might be divided or classified first by 
composition. In other words, there is a Class of fibers that start 
with cellulose. That is the early type; and in that group you will 
find viscose, acetate, and cuprammonium. They are the three main 
fibers that start with cellulose as a base. Next come the true syn- 
thetics; which are fibers built up right from the ground, from an 
inorganic material combined with an organic material. In that class 
are Orlon, nylon, Dacron, Dynel and other fibers. They have en- 
tirely different properties, and they handle quite differently in the 
spinning and in the final yarn. In them you have a material quite 
different from that early type of synthetic which had a cellulose base. 

The classification can be carried further. In synthetics you had 
at first 14-inch staple and 114-denier. I imagine the synthetic 
hber was cut in that staple and made in that denier in an effort to 
approach the condition you had in the cotton fiber. To get the stuff 
on the market the producer had to put it in such form that you 
cotton mill men could handle it on the machinery in your plants. 
As time went on these pioneers wanted a little wider field in the 
construction of fabrics, and they put on pressure to get longer 
lengths. Then, after more time, it was found that coarser fibers 
were very desirable in giving the fabric a better hand and a crisper 
feeling. So, over a period of six or eight years, the trend was 
toward a fiber up to three inches in length and running in denier 
to three, 34, and even to 41/. 

As time went on the tendency was to go to even longer fibers. 
Some of the spinners now want fibers at least four inches long and 
in coarser deniers, some even up to 11-denier. By using longer 
and coarser fibers the manufacturers find it possible to produce fab- 
rics much like worsted, by using up to 414-denier. If you want 
more crispness, still more resistance to creasing and resistance to 
wrinkling, you go to even coarser deniers. The entire reasoning 
back of this whole thing was to produce fibers that had qualities 
in the worsted field. In other words, a good deal of Summer suiting 
is now made of synthetics, and in order to get appearance and 
wearability it was necessary to go to these longer lengths. 

That is the trend at the moment. It might now be well to take 
a little time to go over the matter of handling. The shorter lengths 
you can handle on your cotton machinery; for the longer lengths 
you need to modify that machinery. You need longer roll stands, 
so that you can spread your rolls, and larger rolls—you need rolls 
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of such dimensions that you can increase the weight. As we go on 
with these newer systems, where more control is put in the unit 
of the machine itself, you have a second reason for applying more 
weight to the top roll. So a separate type of machine has been 
developed to handle this longer, coarser fiber. Since it approaches 
wool in many of its characteristics we find that the worsted type of 
machinery, that we have been building over a period of years, fits 
in very nicely. It is true that we have made modifications in its 
set-up and in its operation, but we have taken a number of features 
from the old type of worsted machinery. For instance, we have the 
larger roll. As a result we have today what our company calls an 
American system, and on that we can handle these newer types of 
fibers that run into the long lengths and coarser deniers suitable for 
the worsted-type fabrics. 

It is true that as you get into these longer lengths some of your 
problems become quite difficult. One of them is the preparation of 
the lap. At the present moment it is difficult to make a good lap 
on a picker with a staple of over 34 inches. 

In place of drawing, on these longer lengths we substitute a proc- 
ess similar to the old process which was used in worsted, where 
you have pin control, which controls the material as it is carried 
forward; and then that is pulled out. 


When it comes to roving, you can overcome the difficulty there 
by using longer roll stands and larger rolls. That prevents lapping 
and licking of the fiber and makes the ordinary operation of the 
machine much easier; and, at the same time, you can add the pres- 
sure that is necessary to do proper drafting. The same thing applies 
to spinning. Our machines are heavier in construction; we use a 
two-inch bottom roll in spinning, just as we do in roving; and then 
we apply the improved method of draft control that we get by 
the use of aprons. 


That covers roughly the trend at the moment and some of the 
problems that we have overcome. There are still other problems; 
and maybe, as time goes on, they will surely be solved. But at the 
present time fabrics are being constructed in the field of synthetics 
that offer good, stiff competition with these higher-quality worsted 
fabrics with which we are all familiar. The reason that has led to 
the adoption of this new type of machinery is the development of 
machinery to fit the product that you plan to make and the stock 
that you are running. I still think we are in the molding stage; 
I think there will be a lot of progress made with the newer types 
of fibers, particularly those of the Dacron and Orlon type. They 
fit in very nicely with combinations of woolens and worsteds. They 
have certain virtues that the woolen fiber itself does not have: and. 
when blended in the proper proportion, I think it is possible to 
construct fabrics that are better than we make of the natural fiber. 
It will be a long time, I think, before synthetics replace some of the 
natural fibers; but there is a definite field for them, and when 
properly used they will prepare and produce materials that are of 
superior quality. I think as time goes on we shall find more and 
more synthetics in use, both as self fibers in 100 per cent use and 
also in combination with our natural fibers. 


Chairman Chapman: We have a few questions here to present to 
the panel. From the first question it seems that someone is having 
a problem with his picking. He says that he would like to have 
the panel discuss the “picking and carding of 100 per cent Acrilan, 
Dacron and Orlon.”’ 

Mr. Brandt: Up to this time I think in picking Orlon and Dacron 
the lap has been kept on the short side. It is impossible to make 
a full-length lap on fiber of this type. I think the mills on this 
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material have been able to make about a third of a normal lap 
The hber has peculiar characteristics; you can not compress it; tha’ 
is, if you do compress it it will spring back. You can make an 
even lap, one that is satisfactory as to evenness and one that will 
unwind on your card, without much trouble. 

Question: What variation in card sliver can you expect there with 
the Bramwell feed ? 

Mr. Brandt: We tound that the variation would run in the neigh- 
borhood of from 15 to 18 per cent where you use the lap tester and 
trace your reading on your high and low point in each yard. Of 
course, the average card sliver might be in the neighborhood of 
12 per cent. So you might say you have 50 per cent more variation 
where you have the Bramwell feed. 

Chairman Chapman: | had occasion to discuss this subject with 
someone the other day, and he said they were using metallic card 
clothing; use a fancy on the cylinder, and use coarse wire. The 
gentleman that sent in this card also wants to know about carding 
these materials, and he seems also to have difficulty in tinting. He 
says the stock sticks to everything and loads the cards. It is hard 
to get the fibers off the card. 

Mr. Brandt: Wherever tinting is done it is well to allow time for 
the tinting to get off the lap. In other words, if you have moist 
spots in the lap it is hard to get it off. If you apply. the tint and 
then put the lap aside and allow it to condition properly I do not 
think you will have much trouble. There is a trend toward metallic- 
clothed cards for synthetics, especially with coarser deniers—three- 
denier and coarser. 

Mr. Stutts: Is there the same danger as with acetate and viscose ? 
Do you have more trouble. with it? 

Mr. Brandt: | do not think so. Any of them will give you trouble, 
but I do not think it will give you much trouble. 

Mr. Pittendreigb: On nylon and Dacron you have to be careful 
about tints, because there is a special group of tints that has to be 
used. I know generally they ask you not to put a tint on it, but 
of course that is impossible 

Mr. Brandt: That is one thing you will have to watch because 
sometimes you have materials.in your lap that will really be dyed 
by the tints. When some of the mills started putting wool in the 
rayon lap they put on the regular tint, and it looked beautiful, 
but when they treid to wash it out they found it stayed on the wool. 

Chairman Chapman: Here is a question: ““What twist multiple 
will give the highest break factor on spun rayon yarns?” 

A member: | think the maximum strength would be reached with 
a twist multiple of 3.65. You might raise that just a little bit and 
add a little more twist. When you do your elongation suffers, so 
you really do not gain anything. On 100 per cent viscose you can 
go a little further. I am still talking about two-inch length. 

Mr. Pittendreigh: 1 think the best way for anybody to answer 
that question is to take his own blend, put it on a spinning frame, 
experiment with twist, and arrive at his own answer. He can 
begin with what the manufacturer says is the right figure and 
experiment from that. 

Chairman Chapman: To me as a cotton mill man his 3.65 twist 
multiple brings up this question: Do you normally run a lower 
twist multiple ? 


Mr. Brandt; Yes, normally much lower. When you change over 
from cotton you have to slow down your spindle speeds, because 
you are running a much lower twist multiple. You have to slow 
down 

Mr. Cobb: We get our maximum break at 3.25 twist multiple 
on a blend of acetate and viscose. 

Mr. Stutts; 1 might say one thing for those who have not had 
any experience on acetate Once you start on blends you cannot 
experiment too much with your twist, because if you begin to play 
with it you will have some cloth coming back. 

Chairman Chapman: Here is a question on which I think we can 
probably get some pro and con discussion. The question is: “When 
spinning synthetics is it better to have specialized cleaners or to 
let the spinners do all the cleaning?’ 

Mr. Stutts: From the information I have gathered from the men 
I have talked with, and from the experience I have had, we let the 
spinners do most of the cleaning. We are not running any spun 
filaments now, but we have had the experience that many of the 
cleaners will blow the waste and slubs into the yarn. I believe 
you might come out better with letting the spinners do the cleaning. 

Mr. Cobb; From our standpoint we have found it better to let 
the spinners do all the cleaning except roll picking. We find we 
have fewer gouts and so forth in that way. 

Mr. Pittendreigh: | am in favor of specialized cleaning, myself, 
but you have to do what you find better in your individual plant. 
If you find that you cannot use specialized cleaners, then you might 
break up the job and use the spinners for general cleaning and 
use roll pickers, as Mr. Cobb said. 

Chairman Chapman: 1 have another card here with a question, 
or it is really three questions. It reads: “What is the best method 
for processing long-staple synthetics? Should they be processed 
on the worsted system or the cotton system? Should combing be 
used with the worsted system, or can equally good results be ob- 
tained without combing 

Mr. Cobb: 1 might answer from this angle. We probably run 
longer staple at the moment than anyone else. I would say from 
our experience that the cotton system is fine. It depends on how 
long a staple he is talking about. You can still run 4 -inch on 
cotton machinery. It depends on the drafting on the slubber and 
in spinning. You can run 4'/-inch staple successfully. I do not 
think you need the worsted system to run long-staple synthetics. 
You can run them on the cotton system. I do not think it is 
necessary to have the comber unless, particularly on finer yarns— 
60s, 80s, 100s, or something like that, you might want to comb 
the stock to give a little better-running work at the spinning frame 
and to clean the yarn up a little. But I think you can still do it 
on the cotton system by adding another process of roving. 

Chairman Chapman: The next question is: “How does the cost 
per pound compare between the ‘cotton system’ and the ‘worsted 
system 

Mr. Cobb: That question I am not prepared to answer because 
I do not know what the cost of the worsted system is, but I would 
say that naturally the cotton system would be less expensive than 
the worsted system. He wants to know how the cost per pound 
compares. While I have never run the worsted system, I would 
come to the conclusion that the cotton system would be cheaper 
because there are fewer processes. 

Mr. Brandt: It costs approximately half again as much to make 
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yarn on the worsted system as on the cotton system. For instance. 
if it costs you 15 cents a pound to make yarn on the cotton system 
it would cost you about 25 cents a pound on the worsted system. 

Chairman Chapman: The next question ts: “Do you think it 
necessary to comb all suitings for high quality?" 

Mr. Brandt: | think there is a definite necessity for combing for 
quality fabrics. In the woolen field, where you get $4.50 to $5 
a yard for the material, nothing is too good. I think in quality 
work it might be necessary to comb. 

Chairman Chapman: Here is the last question on that card, and 
I should like to get an answer to it myself. “Does anyone know 
how to improve the Pacific converter ?”’ 

Mr. Cobb: It is not perfect, by any means. | should like to say, 
though, that by the use of the Pacific converter for the last five 
years we have not had a filling band. That is not due just to the 
converter alone, but the converter helps. After the converter we 
use the same processes as the rest of you do. There are some im- 
provements being made on the converter as time goes along; and 
there is one improvement that, if it proves to be practical, will 
help it quite a bit. One of the troubles with the converter has been 
that our producers will not give us the total denier, and the con- 
sequence is that when the material goes under the cutter roll the 
roll does not cut it; it compresses it. It has a tendency to bond those 
fibers, and you have to break them up in subsequent processes. It 
is a good machine; I will say that. With 4 -inch fiber there is 
a problem in making the picker lap; and with the Pacific converter 
you do not have that problem. 

Mr. Pittendreigh: 1 should like to say a word of caution for 
those going into rayon. I think the thing to be very cautious about 
is picking and blending. Be sure that you do not get away from 
established practices that have proven to be satisfactory. These 
new-fangled blending systems have just recently come on the market, 
and some of us have had experience for an awfully long time in 
blending acetates and rayons. You did not have to worry too much 
about a straight acetate and viscose mix, but when you start blend- 
ing acetate and Orlon or viscose and this other type you still have 
trouble. Men who have grown up in the cotton industry and are 
being asked to change over to synthetics, should not be asked to have 
too many headaches to begin with—not that rayon ever gives anyone 
a headache. So I think those processes are the ones to watch in 
the beginning. The way I feel about it is that when you look at 
picking and the cost of picking and the cost of bands coming back 
on some dyed goods that you ship out as firsts, and some nights 
that you might not sleep because of thinking about things like that, 
you might call two-process picking sleep insurance. I think the 
most dangerous part of going into rayon is being sure you have 
the right preparatory department, before it hits the card. I think 
most rayon technicians will agree that once it passes the picker room 
and gets up to carding you are not going to do too much blending 
on the regular cotton mill machinery. So you have to blend before 
it gets to the card. 

Chairman Chapman: What type of beater do you use on the 
picker, Mr. Pittendreigh ? 


Mr. Pittendreigh: We use the Kirschner because we feel that 
we get a better carding action without much damage to the fiber. 
In picking and opening it has been a generally accepted practice 
not to have too many beaters. Of course, some of us feel that after 
the tow is made and is broken up into individual fibers, so to speak, 
by the rayon producer he has done a lot of damage; and we do not 
think we can do very much more if we add a couple more beaters 
in there. I have found that four beaters in an opening and picking 
line will not hurt you. We do use Kirschner beaters on our pickers 
because we think we get a better combing action with less damage to 
the fiber than with the Buckley beater, or with the blade beater, 
especially. I do not think I have ever used a blade beater on rayon. 

Ouestion: Have you ever used a fringe roll? 

Mr. Pittendreigh: We have experimented with them but have 
yet to be successful in getting them to do anything for us. 

Chairman Chapman: How about the speed of the beater? 

Mr. Pittendreigh: It should be as slow as possible, and the licker- 
in speed has to be cut considerably. Of course, you can card from 
1444 to 1814 pounds an hour. 

Mr. Brandt: The blade beater is better for cleaning, and the 
Kirschner beater is better for opening the stock. You do not have 
a cleaning problem; you have an opening problem. The opening is 
really a problem. Another thing; once it hits the card your blend- 
ing is practically done. In other words, you do not blend after 
you leave the card. You can draw; you can double it and do every- 
thing else. I think in these acetate and viscose and nylon-type 
blends it is very important to pass it threugh the card that way, 
because you do not figure to blend after it leaves the card. 

As to the question of rewound filling, the manufacturer of wool- 
ens spends a considerable time in inspecting and will pull out every 
little bunch and reweave it. If you are going to produce fabric to 
compete with worsted you cannot let knots and bunches and slubs 
go into the fabric, and the place to find them is in rewinding the 
filling. So I think it is a paying proposition to rewind filling. 

Ouestion: In running 3'-inch staple or four-inch staple it has 
been the practice of some mills to use metallic clothing on the 
cards. In doing this carding on the cotton system would you rec- 
ommend a coarser wire, say 70 or 80 or 90 wire rather than 100? 

Mr. Brandt: Normally on three-denier or coarser we recommend 
90 wire. 

Mr. Pittendreigh: You do not mean that for three-denier, do 
you? You mean above three-denier ? 

Mr. Brandt: Yes. From three-denier up. 

Mr. Pittendreigh: You will get a better fiber blend, I believe, with 
the Kirschner beater thaM with any other type of beater. 

Mr. Cobb: You can card 44-inch staple and do a good job with 
a 50-50 blend of acetate and viscose with a flat-top card with flexible 
wire. It is a matter of making changes on the cards. Some cards 
are different; and you just have to change your card to get the 
proper conditions. 

A member: That is 90 to 100. 

Mr. Cobb: Yes, and 110. We do have some 70 wire on the flats. 
With the stronger fibers and longer lengths that is where you run 
into trouble with the flexible wire. 


Spun Dyed FIBRO Way 


By HAROLD ASHTON, Courtaulds, Ltd., Rochdale, England 


HE rapidly increasing variety of man-made fibers now 

becoming available, in the form of regenerated and 
synthetic staples and yarns, particularly in the United States. 
provides an absorbing study for the textile technologist, 
with an ever widening range of problems and possibilities 
for all those concerned with the production and sale of 
textile materials. As the chemists and chemical engineers 
pursue their techniques we begin to see the possibilities of 
engineering fiber properties on a basis of fitness for purpose 
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and specified performance. We have witnessed, in the course 
of a single generation, revolutionary developments in the 
mechanical and technical methods of processing as machin- 
ery builders, spinners, weavers, dyers and finishers have 
risen to the challenge of the fiber producers to take advan- 
tage of the freedom of choice of fiber characters and per- 
formances ranging across cellulose, protein and synthetic 
fiber materials. We can also see that these developments 
will be progressive as accumulating experience teaches us 
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how to increase the processing efhciency of existing mate- 
rials and to cope with those which will surely follow. 

Remarkable as are the properties of the synthetic fibers 
developed during the last 15 years it is clear that on eco- 
nomic and service grounds alone the products of the viscose 
and cellulose acetate processes will continue for a long time 
yet to be the backbone of the man-made industries. We 
have also seen that in many ways the coming of the syn- 
thetics will extend the uses of viscose and acetate staple 
hbers as blending techniques develop and expand. We 
should therefore be in no danger of assuming that we have 
exhausted the possibilities of the viscose and cellulose ace- 
tate processes or that these materials are ever likely to be 
at a standstill. Far from it. I wish to direct your attention 
to what I believe will be the next major advance in the 
range of utilization of these materials and from here on | 
shall confine my remarks to viscose rayon staple. “Fibro” 
as you well know is the registered trademark of Courtaulds, 
Ltd., for its production of viscose rayon staples for which 
it has built up in the past generation in England a produc- 
tive capacity for some 3,500,000 pounds per week at 180 
million pounds per annum. As you also know Courtaulds 
has influenced the production of this material in various 
parts of the world and is now engaged in establishing a 
production unit at Mobile, Ala. 

The art of coloring in textiles has come a long way but 
has been with us since the beginning of recorded history 
and before. It has taken many forms such as raw stock, 
process, yarn, and fabric dyeing. In this age of specializa- 
tion we can in our lighter moments amuse ourselves by 
debating the relative contributions to our industrial effort 
of the colorist and other trade specialists, but usually with- 
out resolving the issue. Sufhce it to say coloring is a very 
important part of textile production. 

As the standard varieties of Fibro got underway in the 
middle ‘30s Courtaulds began to explore the possibilities of 
coloring viscose rayon staple by including color pigments 
in the liquid viscose so that when the fiber is made it is 
colored to the core. Many difficulties, as would be expected, 
were encountered, associated with the supply, choice, and 
treatment of pigments, differential filtration, retention of 
solidity of shade matchings, and last but by no means least 
the choice of a restricted shade, staple and denier range 
with the maximum possibilities. Many things which are 
possible are not always practicable and this applies with 
particular force to the commercial production of . colored 
staples. The advantages of success were, however, obvious 
in terms of economic coloring in relation to fastness of 
shade as compared with conventional methods of dyeing. 
Slowly difficulties were overcome so that for many years 
now commercial production has been underway with spin- 
ners and fabric technicians using these colored fibers in 
their production. The late war and its aftermath retarded 
developments and utilization. Shortage of and heavy pres- 
sure on existing capacity for standard staples, yarns, and 
cloths quite naturally sidetracked the full development of 
spun dyed Fibro, production involving as it does changed 
habits, thoughts and practices, particularly in spinning mills. 

Apart from the use of fibers in non-woven fabrics, of 
which we are certain to hear much more in the future, 
staple fibers must be spun into yarns before they can be 
used in fabrics. The advent of spun dyed Fibro with its 


blending possibilities adds only one more string to the many 
now converging on the spinners who face an already com- 
plex future of blending activity. Changes in process and 
methods are already here, as we can see by viewing the 
intense activity in the mechanical blending field and other 
changes will come. This does not mean that spinners must 
perforce break down their mass production techniques to 
engage in their scope spun dyed Fibro, but merely that they 
have to increase their technical grip on processing methods 
and strengthen the organizational control of production 
and marketing. Change is a law of life, adaptation to 
changing circumstances the price of survival and spinners 
can be no exception. Spun dyed Fibro at least offers a means 
to adding to the gaiety of mill life. The following staples 
and deniers are now available: 


1.5-Denier, Staple 4.5-Denier, 6-in. Staple 


Colors Colors 
12 Light blue 31 Red 
14 Red 32 Indian yellow 
15 Medium blue 33 Sulphur yellow 
16 Dark blue 34 Light blue 
17 Apple green 35 Medium blue 
18 Malachite green 36 Dark blue 
19 Sulphur yellow 47 Apple green 
20 Indian yellow 38 Malachite green 
21 Pink 39 Pink 
51 Khak: 70 Brown 
52 Tan 71 Khaki 
55 Brown 72 Tan 

75 Brown 


3-Demier, 2-in. Staple 

Colors 

41 Red 

43 Indian yellow 

44 Sulphur yellow 

45 Apple green 

46 Malachite green 

47 Light blue 

48 Medium blue 


Black 


|.5-denier, 11-in staple 


3-denier, 2-in. staple 


4-denie »1/,-1n. aple 
49 Dark blue 4-denier, >-in. staple 
61 Khaki 4.5-denier, 2-in. staple 
62 Tan 4 5-denier, 4-in staple 
65 Brown 4.5-denier, 6-in. staple 


Spinning of Spun Dyed Fibro 


From the staples and deniers available it will be seen 
that spinmers using cotton, modified cotton, worsted, woolen 
and flax type machinery are already catered for. The first 
approach to colored work is usually by way of spinning solid 
colors. In this way spinners, after taking the usual precau- 
tions to insure against contamination, precautions which 
already apply to the wide variety of cross dyeing blends 
now in production quickly realize the processing advan- 
tages of spun dyed Fibro as compared with raw stock dyed 
materials. As the colored pigments are embodied inside the 
fiber the drafting qualities of the stock remain relatively 
unimpaired and therefore spin with equal ease and call for 
little change in the techniques of spinning standard viscose 
staple yarns. There is, however, a slight reduction in yarn 
strength as compared with plain materials and a lowering 
of the yarn count spinning limit. Even so the 40/50 count 
range for 1.5-denier 1,4-inch staple, 36/40 for 4.5-denier 
six-inch staple and 20/24 skein range for three-denier two- 
inch staple on cotton, worsted and woolen spinning systems, 
respectively, are within reach. 

For some years now my colleagues at Arrow and West- 
croft Mills have been working out the blending possibilities 
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as alike as chips in a stack—that describes the uniform 
evenness, the more consistent breaking strength, and the 
absence of “thick and thin” spots when yarn is produced 
on Singleton’s Long Draft Aprons. 


Precision-made of the finest, toughest calfskins, Single- 
ton Aprons are smoother, made to closer tolerances, and 
more uniform. They last longer than any other brand of 
leather aprons. Their first cost is slightly higher; but 
they will give better cradle performance, and cost less for 
cleaning and maintenance than any aprons made. 

One mill using Singleton Aprons reports unevenness in 
yarn has been reduced by as much as 50%! You, too, 
can get more-even yarn by using Singleton Aprons. 
Install them at first on just a few frames ... we make 
these finer “Draft Horse” Aprons to your exact specifica- 
tions, to suit your needs. 

For proof that Singleton Aprons are what we say, 
make the test we suggest. Wire, write, or telephone today 
to the Company, or to our nearest representative. 


RUSSELL A. le to yf 


S SONs 
BLANCO, TEXAS 


S. C. Representative 


GEO. W. SINGLETON, Calhoun Towers, Greenville, S. C. 


N. C. Representative 


HAMNER SALES AGENCY, P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C. 


Ga. Representative 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIERS, INC., LaGrange, Ga. 
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of these materials. We have endeavored to set out the pos- 
sibility of extending the range of apparently solid shades 
by blending, in various percentages, color with white and 
color with color to produce a systematic shade range of 
colors. Let there be no pretense that this kind of work is 
new of in any sense original. Worsted and woolen spinners 
for many generations have done this as a matter of routine 
production control, but they have usually kept the formulas 
for such work in their color matching departments, The 
filament denier or particle size naturally affects the range 
of apparently solid shades, but when working with 11/- 
denier 1,4,-inch staple, the range can be quite wide as may 
be seen from an examination of the color blend handbooks 
we have prepared. Copies of the books have been made 
available to Lustre Fibres, Inc., New York. It will here be 
useful to quote directly: 

In order to assist users of spun dyed Fibro in the selection of 
colors which will produce a fair degree of solidity, a color blend- 
ing circle showing the standard spun dyed colors has been drawn up 
and is illustrated in the diagram. 

In order to obtain maximum solidity of shade, the best results 
will be obtained by choosing pairs of standard colors which are 
placed as near as possible to each other circumferentially, and 
equidistant from the center of this circle. For example, if a solid 
color of orange is required, the Indian yellow would be the first 
color to select. A certain percentage of red must be added and here 
it is mecessary to choose between the red and the pink. Obviously 
the pink will be chosen in this case as it is the same distance from 
the center of the circle as the Indian yellow. An excellent range of 
orange hues can easily be obtained by combining these two colors 
in Various percentages. 

If colors placed diametrically opposite to each other in the circle 
are used, the resultant blend will usually be an unpleasant color, as 
indeed it would be if these colors were combined in pigment. Such 
blends may, however, be useful under certain circumstances for 
special effects. In a similar way, though, of comparatively secondary 
importance, colors situated at considerably different distances from 
the center of the circle will not readily merge with each other and 
produce solid colors. Solid effects cannot be expected from blends 
of the darker colors and white. When light colors are required, 
white Fibro, preferably bright, may be added to colors situated as 
near as possible to the outside of the circle. 

The following is a list of spun-dyed colors which will produce 


WHITE (matt) 


Color blending circle for Courtaulds’ spun dyed Fibro. 
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useful solid or near solid hues, when blended together. The result 
to be expected when the given standard colors are blended in various 
proportions is also indicated: 

GRADUATED 


STANDARD SHADES RANGE OF 
Red SD.14—Pink SD.21 Reds 
Pink §$D.21—White (Bright) Pinks 
Pink SD.21—Indian Yellow $D.20 Oranges 
Indian Yellow SD.20—White (Bright) Yellows 
Indian Yellow $D.20—Sulphur $D.19 Yellows 
Sulphur $D.19—White Yellows 
Sulphur $D.19—Apple Green SD.17 Lt. Yellow 
Greens 
Malachite Green—Apple Green—Sulphur Yellow-Greens 
White (Bright )—Apple Green Greens 
Lt. Greens 
Apple Green—Malachite Green SD.18 Greens 


Apple Green—Light Blue—White (Bright) Lt. Blue—Greens 
Apple Green—Light Blue $D.12 Lt. Blue—Greens 
Malachite Green—Med. Blue SD.15 Blue—Greens 


Light Blue SD.12—-White (Bright) Lt. Blues 
Light Blue—Medium Blue $D.15 Lt. Blues 
Medium Blue—Dark Blue SD. 16 Dk.Blues 
Dark Blue—Black Dk. Blues 


Colored fiber blending is often adopted, not with the object of 
achieving solidity with colors which merge easily with each other, 
but rather to produce novel and unusual effects by the exploitation 
of colors which tend to resist each other and retain their individ- 
uality, thereby producing the characteristic mingled effects, heather 
mixtures, etc. 

The color blending circle will be found useful in producing effect 
yarns, by using the opposite rules from those given for solid colors, 
i.€., use colors which are fairly widely separated both radially and 
circumferentially for maximum contrast effects. 


Spun Dyed Fibro Color Fastness 


In addition to the advantages deriving from none-inter- 
ference with spinning properties, which in turn facilitates 
blending operations, spun dyed Fibro offers important eco- 
nomic advantages by providing, in general, a much higher 
color fastness ratio against relative cost as compared with 
conventional methods of dyeing. In terms of light and 
washing fastness as measured by standard tests, spun dyed 
Fibro yields very good results. It would be too much to 
expect at this stage of development that all these pigment 
colors should be fast to everything but except in relation 
to cross dyeing of some pigments with vat dyestuffs and 
the reaction of some pigments to solvents used in some 
methods of dry cleaning, the range of pigment colors as a 
whole is very fast. Exhaustive tests are being undertaken 
to correlate performance of the separate shades against 
accepted methods of testing and efforts to improve perform- 
ance, where necessary, are continuous. 

It should be made clear that spun dyed Fibro colored 
staples being themselves viscose fibers retain their affinity 
for direct dyestuffs. Remember this is necessary whenever 
cross or over-dyeing is undertaken. On the other hand this 
affinity for direct dyestuffs makes possible some of the most 
important results of using spun dyed Fibro in blend or 
together with wool, cellulose acetate and many of the syn- 
thetic fibers. The cross dyeing performance of spun dyed 
Fibro against wool colors reveals the many advantages of 
being able to dye basic cloths to a variety of shades, when 
color requirements are known. 


Mr. Ashton'’s paper was presented before the May 7 meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Technologists in New York City 
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J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Read TEXTILE BULLETIN Want Ads 


STEWART MACHINE CO., INC. 


WM 
QUALITY TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 


TWISTER BOLSTERS + RINGS & HOLDERS 


SPINNING & 
LIFTING RODS & BUSHINGS 


EXPERT SPINDLE REPAIR + MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Phons. Wire 
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LENGTHEN THE LIFE 
OF YOUR CARD GRINDERS 


ROY service engineers—card grinding specialists—are 
always at your service. They will go to your plant to 
work out your card grinding problems, check your 
machinery, give you constructive information on grinding 
bare cylinders or card wire. 


Maintenance is top importance now. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Sales Engineers in the South: 
Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—W. F. Crowder 
Office and plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845 


YOUR APRON NEEDS 


and then W the many 


advantages KENTEX offers 


Made of finest. 


quality bark tanned 


leather. 


Custom-built to fit the 
quirements of your f, 
YOu start up— 


exact re. 


ames, When 
they Stay on. 


Precision - 
gauged f 
width and length . or thickness, 


fit that assur 
you high 
yarn with minimum quality 


Smooth drafting-surfta 
Not pick y 
filaments. 


ce that does 
P lint, nor catch fine 


Extra durable — KE 
wear longer, 
Costs. 


NTEX Aprons 
Nelp cut spinning 


KE NTE x 
APRON 


it will pay yow te 
investigate the many 
advantages of 

KENTEX Aprons. 
Write for free samples 
(your size) and prices. 


APRON 


TEXTILE 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


Hugh Williams G Company, Toronto Canada—Canadian Representative 
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PICKER ASSEMBLIES 
Louger 


Save time 
with 
less loom fixing 


Jacobs Loom Necessities manufactured and stocked 
at both Charlotte, N. C. and Danielson, Conn. 


SOUTHERN 


DIVISION 


JACOBS REINFORCED “Verybest’’ Check Straps 
give 100% performance — Coager / 


With 12!/4% more wearing surface these check straps 
conform to the angle of the Picker Stick. Made of select 
quality hairy or oak leather, they give more gradual check- 
ing, less loom shock, save power, and add longer life. 


JACOBS Picker Sticks stay “‘alive’’ — longer! 


Made of the finest straight-grained select hickory obtain- 
able, air-dried at controlled temperatures, Jacobs Picker 
Sticks impart that necessary "‘live' whipping action to the 
shuttle longer than any other picker stick made. 


JACOBS REINFORCED “Verybest” | 
Lug Straps can “take it’ —Couger{ 


Reinforced in vulnerable spots, these Lug 
Straps offer lower operating costs, less break- 


age, and longer wear. They are made to a 
. ~ operate at high speeds, and soften the ex- 

treme impact of modern high speed looms. | 
THE BULLARD CLARK CO. pea 


NORTHERN 
DIVISION 
Danielson, Conn. 
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Problems Slashing Yarns 


By G. M. ANDERSON, Penick & Ford, Ltd., Atlanta, Ga. 


ITH the advent of man-made or synthetic fibers the 

textile designer suddenly found himself in a position 
to create fabrics limited only by his imagination with respect 
to the multitude of possible blends of natural and synthetic 
staple fibers. It has been the lot of the textile manufacturer 
to develop the engineering “know-how’’ to translate the 
designer's dreams into reality by producing quality fabrics 
representing the thousands of possible combinations of 
bright, semi-dull and dull synthetic fibers of varying denier 
and staple length with each other as well as with the natural 
fibers. In order to meet the textile industry's sizing require- 
ments for production of fabrics from the synthetic fiber 
yarns, manufacturers of sizing materials were compelled to 
develop entirely new concepts of specifications for sizings 
to produce the weaving protection necessary for high weav- 
ing efficiency, easy removal from the woven fabrics, and 
most important of all to yield a first quality fabric. 

In achieving the goal of a well-sized synthetic warp two 
problems exist which are (1) the choice of the proper 
starch base materials and sizing adjuncts to supply abrasion 
resistance requirements of the specific weave and to be 
readily removable from the woven fabrics, (2) proper 
physical handling and application of the sizing materials 
in the slasher room to provide the optimum amount and 
distribution of size on the yarn. 

Until recently the textile manufacturer was limited to 
the choice of starch base sizing materials for spun synthetic 
fibers to products conforming to various viscosities of a 
general type known as low cold water soluble British gums 
which are manufactured by a high temperature conversion 
process resulting in the characteristic finely powdered light 
tan or cream product. The British type gums have proven 
themselves in the industry on viscose and viscose acetate 
blends by providing good weaving protection and fairly 
easy removal by enzyme treatment from the finished fabric. 

The starch chemist was not entirely satisfied with the 
realtive congealing, desizing and viscosity stability proper- 
ties of the British type gums as being the ultimate in filling 
the sizing requirements of spun synthetic fibers and started 
research work towards building certain desirable properties 
into starch base gums to more adequately meet the require- 
ments of the industry. This research work has been cul- 
minated by the development of an entirely new series of 
starch base products for sizing with the chemical description 
of hydroxy alkyl starch ether gums. This series of products 
has the properties of low congealing, stable viscosity, high 
film strength, strong adhesion and much improved removal 
in desizing with upwards of 95 per cent being removed 
without benefit of enzyme treatment by a good scouring in 
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the finishing plant. Enzymes attack the starch ether gums 
much more readily than usual starch base products which, 
of course, greatly facilitates complete removal of the sizing 
when the fabric is subjected to the normal enzyme treatment 
in the routine finishing plant processes for spun synthetic 
fiber fabrics. 

In order to fairly present this paper without taking undue 
advantage of commercializing the occasion, attention 1s 
called to a product representing the contribution of another 
development group which it is understood has been de- 
scribed chemically as a starch ester gum containing carboxy- 
lic and sulfonic groups. General information from the 
textile industry indicates that this product also fills to a 
varying degree some of the previously described desirable 
characteristics for sizing spun synthetics; however, the 
chemical composition of the hydroxy alkyl starch ether 
gums and the starch ester gums containing carboxylic and 
sulfonic groupings are obviously widely separated. 


Minimum Quantity of Size Desirable 


Experience has indicated that the minimum amount of 
size that provides adequate weaving protection for a given 
warp will yield the best quality synthetic fiber fabric. To 
secure the minimum amount of size for the weaving require- 
ments of the specific weave it is necessary to balance the 
viscosity characteristics with the concentration of the starch 
base materials to supply a size box viscosity resulting in the 
proper deposition of the size in and on the yarn under the 
individual mill slashing conditions. Under normal condi- 
tions light sizings provide more efficient weaving protection 
when applied from viscous sizing materials in comparison 
to less viscous products. For example, in the range of five 
to eight per cent added weight on synthetic fiber yarn the 
viscous sizings provide greater abrasion resistance than five 
to eight per cent added weight from thinner bodied sizings. 
For warps requiring added weights in the range eight to 
14 per cent or higher it is mandatory to use the thinner 
boiled products in order to achieve a working size box 
viscosity with the higher concentrations of starch base 
materials which are required to produce the added weight 
necessary for adequate weaving protection on higher count 
constructions. Should the higher added weights be applied 
from extremely viscous sizings, excessive coating of the 
yarn is sure to result accompanied with breakouts at the 
front of the slasher, abnormal shedding of fiber both at the 
slasher and loom, increased loom stops due to knots and 
gouts breaking out and increased prominence of set marks, 
In short, an optimum size box viscosity exists for each 
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weaving requirement to utilize the maximum efficiency from 
the various percentages of added weight on the sized 
warps. 


Spun Viscose and Viscose-Blend Warps 


Since the sizing of viscose and viscose blends comprises 
the greatest percentage of textile yardage currently produced 
by the industry, the following remarks will be confined to 
the problems of slashing viscose and viscose blends on 
which it is assumed the sizing formulation approximates a 
satisfactory viscosity-concentration relationship. 


Hard Size—In the sizing of synthetic fibers hard size can 
be classified according to the two general sources of (1) 
roll marks and (2) individual hard size spots. 

Roll marks occur at a point on the warp yarn at which 
the squeeze rolls rest during the period that a slasher is 
stopped for leasing or doffing of the warp. The degree of 
the hard size roll mark varies with the time the slasher is 
stopped, congealing properties, concentration and viscosity 
of the starch base product. 

From a mechanical standpoint an educational program 
of speeding up the operators to the point that the time the 
slasher stands is reduced to a minimum through improving 
the efficiency of running loose strings, cutting laps, doffing 
and other operations will materially reduce the intensity of 
the roll marks. Slasher operators that have become creep 
speed conscious, by punching the creep speed button to 
move the yarn a short distance as often as possible, can 
materially reduce roll marks. 

In some instances running too low a level of size in the 
size box will contribute to the formation .of roll marks. 
Personal experience has shown that for most sizing condi- 
tions a size level midway on the copper or stainless steel 
roll provides best results. Too viscous a size mix also 
increases the tendency towards hard size roll marks with 
the obvious solution to use a thinner bodied starch base 
product, 

Sizing containing starch base products that congeal easily 
greatly increases the number and the degree of roll marks. 
Prior to recent times no relief was possible from the innate 
congealing properties of the starch base product used in 
spun synthetic sizings; however, the development of the 
new starches such as the hydroxy alkyl starch ether gums 
has made available products for sizing application that 
physically will not congeal into a hard gel structure even 
when the cooked product is cooled to room temperature. 
Obviously a product of this type when properly handled 
virtually eliminates the formation of roll marks. 

Individual hard size spots other than roll marks on the 
yarn usually result from one or more causes such as insufh- 
cient mixing of the sizing materials in the cooking kettle 
prior to turning on the steam; poor housekeeping in the 
cooking kettles, storage kettles, and size boxes; too low a 
temperature in storage kettles and size boxes; too high 
size level and excessive variation in size level; too vigorous 
boiling of size in the size box due to faulty size box coils; 
too high steam pressure to size box coils; failure to keep 
the size level above the closed steam coils in the storage 
kettle; secondary effect of foaming; dead spots or unheated 
portions of size in the size box; choice of a starch base 
sizing material that possesses the inherent adverse physical 
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property of congealing. The same proportions that make 
the newly-developed starch ether gums so desirable in 
eliminating roll marks are effective in reducing the indi- 
vidual hard size spots resulting from the outlined causes 
of hard size from mechanical application. 


Soft Warps—The terminology “soft warps’ covers a 
multitude of specific problems stemming from the basic 
fact that the warps have insufficient weaving protection 
for the construction under consideration. Experience has 
indicated that an engineering approach to correction of soft 
warps is to initially determine the amount of actual added 
weight or sizing on the yarn to ascertain whether or not 
the warp contains sufficient size to provide sufficient abrasion 
resistance for the specific weave. 

If the majority of the warps are soft and added weights 
are low, the obvious corrective measure from the starch 
base material consideration is to increase the concentration 
in the size box. In the event that the viscosity of the size 
in the size box is already too heavy the starch base product 
must be changed to a thinner bodied material in order to 
allow a more concentrated mix to be applied and yet retain 
a workable viscosity. 

Should the proper amount of added weight be secured 
on the yarn and the warps are still soft, either the softener 
being employed in the mix is at fault or the mix requires 
an additional adjunct to facilitate adhesion to the fiber. 
Mill usage has shown that non-emulsified and non-sulfo- 
nated softeners that have sufficiently high melting points 
to provide a solid body at room temperatures such as 
typified by the high melting point waxes are the most 
practicable softeners for extensive usage in the sizing of 
synthetic fibers. Sulfonated and emulsified softeners are 
very efficient softeners, in fact, too much so as they decrease 
the abrasion resistance of the starch base sizes to a danger- 
ous point. In most viscose and viscose blends approximately 
five per cent softener of the high melting point type appears 
to be optimum for addition to the British type gums while 
three to five per cent of the same type softener appears to 
yield best results with the new starch ether gums. As we 
all know, if too much softener is used, soft warps will 
result and if too little is added to the formulation, the 
sized warps will be harsh. 

Soft viscose-acetate blend warps are frequently improved 
by the addition to the British type gums of protein bearing 
materials containing gelatin or modifications thereof; how- 
ever, the starch ether gums appear to possess greater adhe- 
sion properties to acetate than the British type gums and 
it is seldom necessary to add gelatin bearing products as 
adjuncts to the starch ether gums. 

Frequently, difficult high count weaves requiring a maxi- 
mum of weaving protection will be soft even though the 
over-all added weight applied is adequate from a properly 
balanced formulation due to a crowded condition causing 
the pilation of the individual warp ends preventing ade- 
quate sizing of the entire body of the yarn. This condition 
is easily remedied by the installation of double size boxes 
allowing the splitting of the warp in half for each size 
box, thereby spreading the individual ends sufficiently to 
allow the size to completely surround and sheath each end 
in the warp. Usage of a double size box usually allows the 
reduction in total size content on the yarn and yet provide 
better weaving protection. 

Usage of a double size box sometimes presents a problem 
of one sheet of yarn stealing size from the other when one 
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° There is often no open-and-shut answer to. 
x slashing problems. But: one thing is basic . 
only unvarying quality such as you get in Victor 
* Mill Starch can insure smooth performance day 
after day. 


That’s why Victor is known as “The Weaver’s 


Friend” throughout the industry. 


For better penetration, stronger warps, less shed- 
ding ... rely on Victor Mill and the conscientious 


help of the Keever man who serves you. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. * GENERAL OFFICES * COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Corn, wheat and other grain products for industry since 1898 
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is placed on top of the other in drying. This problem is 
readily corrected by partially drying each sheet prior to 
bringing them into contact with each other on a multi- 
cylinder slasher such as the Johnson or Cocker slasher. 


Periodic soft warps occur from improper roll coverings 
through allowing the covering to become hard and/or 
covered with accumulated fibers impairing the efficiency 
of the covering to properly dress the yarn. Boots normally 
become hard after running only a relatively few warps and 
by nature of their construction it is impossible to remove a 
portion of the boot to expose a clean unworn dressing 
surface as is the case with a blanket. Present experience 
indicates that for maximum efficiency in dressing the yarn 
untreated 100 per cent high grade wool blankets provides 
more consistently well-sized warps than blankets that have 
had the highly desirable resilient and absorptive character- 
istics of the natural wool altered in order to increase the 
life of the blanket. 


Occasional soft spots of ten to 30 or more yards occurring 
at the start up of the warp or in the body of the warp 
are usually due to slow gear operation while running lease 
strings or for other slow gear operations in combination 
with low size box level and hard cushions on the rolls. 
Size pick-up varies from approximately one to two per cent 
less at slow speed than at regular slashing speeds, which, 
accompanied with other conditions conducive to low added 
weights, results in a sufficient reduction in pick-up to cause 
soft warps. 

Excessive foaming is particularly troublesome with the 
British type gums on certain blends containing a high per- 
centage of soaps and other foam producing materials as 
anti-static and lubricating finishes on the fibers. Should the 
foam become excessive to the point that the size pick-up 
is reduced through applying a solution of foam rather than 
liquid size, soft warps result and commercial defoamers 
must be added to the mix. Calcium chloride is one of the 
cheapest and probably the most,widely used defoamers in 
the textile industry, with stearic %cid being the next most 
widely used defoaming agent. 

Periodic soft warps can often be traced to holding the 
sizings for prolonged periods in the storage battle resulting 
in loss of viscosity and subsequent reduced pick-up on the 
yarn. In this connection the starch ether gums have a 
more stable viscosity than the British type gums; conse- 
quently, the possibility of soft warps from loss of viscosity 
is less likely with the more stable viscosity products. 

One of the frequent causes of soft warps is the malfunc- 
tioning of the humidity system as surely a warp sized for 
best weaving at 65 to 75 per cent R. H. will be soft at 82- 
85 per cent R. H. and a warp sized for best weaving at 
82-85 will be harsh at 65 to 70 per cent R. H. Droplets of 
water from the humidifying system or a blast of humid air 
on the warp will soften the sizing in short order with 
clinging in the shedding motion becoming apparent imme- 


diately. 


Set Marks—It has become a stock joke that the best way 
to prevent set marks is to keep the looms running and it is 
still the best preventive measure for set marks. Heavily 
sized warps normally cause more severe set marks for the 
same period of loom stoppage than does a pliable, lightly- 
sized warp. Humidities in the range of 65 per cent for 


viscose and 70 per cent for viscose acetate blends appear 
to be practicable humidity ranges: to allow minimum size 
addition to the yarn. These humidity ranges also provide 
conditions for lower moisture equilibrium in the warp yarn 
thereby reducing the objectionable ductility property of 


both the viscose and acetate. 


A contributing factor to set marks is both the over- 
drying or under-drying of the warps. If the warps are 
slashed containing too high a moisture content, the ductile 
properties of viscose and acetate fibers become more appar- 
ent with the spun yarn losing more and more of its ability 
to recover from the elongation induced by the strain on 
the yarn from the raised harness when the loom stops; 
consequently, the stretched ends are more or less perma- 
nently increased in length resulting in the characteristic 
set mark, The severity of the mark on a given warp is 
along with other factors directly proportional to the amount 
of moisture in the warp and the length of time the yarn is 
stressed. 


It might appear that over-drying would be a plausible 
solution to maintaining the proper moisture content; how- 
ever, an appreciable time is required for fibers to pick up 
equilibrium moisture in the weave room and the exposed 
portion of the warp ends may well absorb sufficient mois- 
ture to increase the ductility property of the fibers’ and 
enhance the prominence of the set mark. In addition, the 
accompanying adverse effects of over-drying such as brittle- 
ness, increased shedding and greater number of breakouts 
are well known to the spun synthetic fiber slasher and 
weaver. 


Present mill experience indicates that for most mill con- 
ditions the optimum sized warp moisture content is one- 
half to one per cent less than the moisture equilibrium of 
the sized warps after being conditioned in the specific 
weave room humidity for 24 to 48 hours. It is virtually an 
impossibility to control the moisture content of a sized 
warp with closer tolerances than plus or minus 0.5 per 
cent and in most instances mills fail to control better than 
plus or minus one per cent on production runs. For these 
reasons the establishment of a control point of one-half to 
one per cent less than the normal moisture equilibrium of 
the sized warps in the weave room seems sound. 


Shedding—Shedding both at the slasher and in the 
weave room is a constant annoyance to spun synthetic mills. 
The normal psychological trend is for mill personnel to 
be concerned first with production, then quality, then when 
the mill is running well with high production and low 
seconds, mill personnel become concerned with shedding. 
Invariably about the time a mill is running well, the super- 
visory personnel visit a competitive mill and the mill being 
visited makes an all-out clean-up effort and the looms and 
weave room are so clean that the visiting mill personnel 
feel like their own mill is practically covered up with 


shedding. If the nature of the visit is reciprocal the guest 


mill personnel will also make an all-out effort to clean up 
their weave room when their former hosts visit their mill: 
consequently, personnel from both mills think the other 
mill has a much lesser amount of shedding than their own 
mill. 


It is a foregone conclusion that by virtue of their inher- 
ent chemical and physical composition viscose and viscose 
blends are going to shed more than cotton warps; however, 
it would represent poor judgment to blindly accept shed- 
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not twist. Made of thoroughly air dried stock. 


Other Loom Supplies 


HARRIS “HEAVY DUTY” 
LUG STRAP 


PICK-ARM STRAPS 


“ WIRECORE” 
LOOM CORD 


FIBRE AND LEATHER 
ADJUSTING STRAPS 


DOBBY PEGS 


SPECIAL BRAIDED 
LOOM CORDS 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representatives 
R. EL. Holt, Jr. Associates 


Jetfterson Bldg. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C 


processing and: shipping. 


Shown above is Style GR 
for rayon. Also available: 
GN, of beaviest comstruc- 
| tion for mylon and syn- 
| thetics; GK for cotton. 


The three properly balanced plies used 
in the manufacture of Allen beam heads 
insure utmost stability and steel tires are 
molded to the rim by a unique process. REQUEST 
The result assures you minimum beam CATALOG 
cost and maximum protection of yarn in 


—_ALLEN— 


BEAM COMPANY 
High Speed Warper Beams 
Warper Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


General offices—151 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 


Representatives in all Textile Localities and oll Principal Countries of the World. 


“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 


Stainless Steel 
LOOM REEDS 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED 
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rr 
RICE IMPROVED DOBBY BARS 
The improved bar with clear peg holes and eyes that will High Steed Warper Beame 
(@) 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


ding as a necessary evil without exerting every effort to- 
wards minimizing shed both at the slasher and at the loom. 

A thin-bodied sizing formulation will keep shedding at 
a minimum at the slashers but normally increases the shed- 
ding at the loom while a heavy bodied sizing increases 
shedding at the slasher but reduces shedding at the loom. 
There is only one practical approach to determining the 
proper cogagntration-viscosity ratio for sizing and that is to 
experime@mmally vary the size and observe the mill results. 

A somewhat similar consideration exists relative to the 
amounts of softener added to the sizing formulation as 
excessive amounts of softener will reduce shedding at the 
slasher but will promote softness at the loom. Too little 
softener results in excessive shedding at both the slasher 
and loom. 

Over-drying of the warps with too high slasher cylinder 
temperatures results in embrittlement of both the size and 
the hair fibers protruding from the body of the yarn. An 
increased force is necessary to shear the individual ends 
apart at the lease rods resulting in the disruption and par- 
tial removal of the size film and fibers that have been 
bonded together with the over-dried sizing. Since the over- 
dried fibers and size have lost their life or characteristic of 
being bent and/or deformed and returning to their original 
shape, the drop wires, heddles and reeds knock the fibers 
and size from the body of the yarn at the various points of 
contact. 

In instances of high-count warps a double size box effec- 
tively reduces shedding at both the slasher and loom by 
more effectively sizing the individual ends and eliminating 
the objectionable plastering of size on the body of the yarn. 

Protein bearing adjuncts such as gelatin and gelatin base 
products in combination with British type gums are believed 
to assist in reducing the shedding of acetate fibers due to 
slightly better adhesion to the acetate portion of the blend 
than with the British gum by itself. The starch ether gums 
exhibit an increased adherence to acetate fibers over that of 
the British type gums; consequently, gelatin is seldom added 
to the starch ether gums. 

The loom shed from a well-sized warp should contain 
some size as well as fiber due to the fact that the abrasive 
section of the loom should be carried to a large extent by 
the size film in and on the yarn. Loom shed from a warp 
that does not contain an appreciable amount of size with 
the fiber indicates that the sizing is not functioning at its 
maximum efficiency to provide optimum weaving protection. 


Knees—Knees are a commori fabric defect particularly in 
sateens and result from (1) too heavily sized or too harsh 
warps causing gouts and knots to be beaten up as a loop in 
the cloth; (2) insufficient stretch at the slasher to minimize 
the effect of slack ends; (3) soft warp beams; and (4) 
insufficient tension on the warp ends in the loom. 


Warps Composed of Hydrophobic Fibers 


The slashing of the newer synthetic fibers which fall 
in the general classification of hydrophobic materials pose 
a challenge to both the textile and the size manufacturer 
with the paramount problem of getting a sizing to adhere 
to the yarn and offer sufficient weaving protection to facili- 
tate the passage of the yarn through the loom. As a class, 
these moisture hating fibers absorb only a negligible amount 
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of water which means that in slashing the size is held in 
and on the yarn in the wet state entirely on the basis of 
the viscosity and/or filming properties of the sizing: A 
crude analogy of sizing the hydrophobic fibers is that of 
painting a glass rod in that a thin paint containing a high 
proportion of solvent fails to cover the rod while a heavy 
bodied paint containing an ample amount of oil or resin 
and pigment leaves a heavy protective film. In sizing the 
solvent can be compared to water and the oil or resin and 
pigment to the starch base product and sizing adjunct. 

A satisfactory sizing for the fibers having low moisture 
absorption capacity must possess strong adhesion to the fiber 
and sufficient elasticity to the dried state to prevent the film 
from shattering when these very elastic fibers are stretched. 
The characteristics of the more fluid of the hydroxy alkyl 
starch ether gum series have been particularly adaptable 
for sizing these fibers in conjunction with polyvinyl alcohol 
(Elvanol 51-05) and wax. Mill experience has shown that 
relatively high concentrations (125 to 175 pounds per 100 
gallons) of the starch ether gums containing 25 per cent 
polyvinyl alcohol (Elvanol 51-05) and five per cent high 
melting point waxes (percentages based on the weight of 
the starch ether gums serves as a mill production size for 
hbers of this type). 

In the sizing of the more difficult weaves with singles 
yarn composed of 100 per cent fibers of this classification 
added weights of 15 to 20 per cent have been secured in 
order to provide adequate weaving protection and eliminate 
clinging. Added weights in this range of sizings composed 
of the starch ether gums polyvinyl alcohol and wax appear 
to have licked the charatteristic rugged clinging in the 
shedding motion of 100 per cent dynel warps. 


Technical Assistance from Sizing Manufacturers 


In conclusion, it is suggested that technical representa- 
tives of manufacturers of both starch base materials and 
sizing adjuncts can be of tremendous assistance to mill per- 
sonnel in the selection of the most suitable sizing material 
with reference to basic product, viscosity and concentration 
for the specific sizing problem as well as technical assist- 
ance in slasher application. In this connection past experi- 
ence has shown that as many poorly sized warps result 
from faulty application of the size in the slasher room as 
by the improper choice of the starch base materials and 
adjuncts. It is to be presumed that representatives of sizing 
manufacturers may be somewhat prejudiced toward the 
usage of products of their respective manufacture but the 
textile mill can be assured that the technical representative 
will provide expert opinion in the selection of the proper 
product of his company’s own manufacture for the mill’s 
specific problem. The technical “know-how” of product 
and application of sizings would be considered an integral 
part of the product. 


Andy Anderson's remarks were delivered April 12 at a meeting of the South 
Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association, in Spartanburg. 


Among recent patents granted Carolinians, according to 
Paul B, Eaton, is the following: Patent No. 2,551,920 has 
been issued to Thomas J. Willis and William A. Smith, 
of Greenwood, S. C., for a tension apparatus for loom 
warp yarns. This apparatus is designed to prevent the 
occurrence of set marks in cloth when it is mecessary to 
stop the loom, which set marks are caused by the relaxing 
of tension in the warp yarns upon stoppage of the loom. 
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TOPS among TANNERS 
of Textile Leathers 


is the century-old company, 


FOULDS SON, Ltd. 


yRUPS 
Gums, CORN SUGARS & © 


1OWA 
‘ DAR RAPIDS, 


TARCHES, DEXTRINE 
CORN STAR 


NEW YORK, N. 


of Keighley, England 


Tanners of a complete line of Textile 
Leathers including their famous 


Hair-on Tanned Check Straps 


Now Used in Many Well-Known Southern Mills 


Write for Sample and Prices 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


—— Exclusive Southern Agent 
samme 6718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 


"LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
| FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


~ge 
2 
4 


, 


KNOXALL iff 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 


Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W. C. HAMES H.W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, . 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


) WILLIAM J. MOORE | LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 1970 TEL. 5-4820 | Piants at New Bedford, Mass. and Kings Mountain, N. C. 
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HIS has aptly been called “The Chemical Century.” 

Certainly the fantastic growth, almost miraculous ac- 
complishments and sensational contributions of this science 
are too familiar to need any mention. Now more than ever 
any plant which does not keep posted. and make constant 
changes is doomed to bankruptcy. In the dyeing and finish- 
ing of cotton textile fabrics 41 per cent of all purchases is 
dyestuffs and 34 per cent is chemicals, making a total of 
75 per cent for chemicals and related compounds. The 
balance of only 25 per cent goes for coal, containers, ma- 
chinery parts, and mill supplies. These are necessarily 
approximate figures and would vary from plant to plant 
and from year to year depending on the amount and char- 
acter of the business being done. Chemicals are not only 
the biggest single item purchased but represent by far the 
largest opportunity for savings which can be effected 
through substitutions, bargaining on prices, freight differ- 
ences, container angles and many other ways. 

The purchasing agent should have as complete a foun- 
dation as possible of the fundamental principles of both 
inorganic as well as organic chemistry and he should be 
thoroughly familiar with the plant and processes where the 
materials are to be used. In a field undergoing such vast 
and rapid changes he must be broad-minded and open- 
minded. He must be receptive to all ideas from all sources 
whether suppliers or from within his plant. As one sales- 
man’s card puts it, ‘He who won't listen can't judge.” 
Since the basic raw materials are drawn from sources 
throughout the whole world he should be vitally. interested 
in world conditions, international relations, and politics. 
Finally, my personal opinion is that it is desirable for him 
to be financially interested, even if only in a small way, in 
large corporations such as Union Carbide and Carbon, Du 
Pont, Monsanto, Dow, Tennessee Eastman and Celanese, 
to mention only a few, because of the insight he will receive 
into their corporate structure, operations and particularly 
their future plans. 

In buying chemicals more than in any other field price 
is not too important. Anyone can find a poorer quality 
material at a cheaper price, perhaps one which has been 
diluted (usually, incidentally, by a percentage larger than 
the percentage of cut in prices) or even material of equal 
quality from a supplier who normally does not supply the 
territory but is willing to cut price and absorb additional 
freight temporarily to move an oversupply and who pulls 
out as soon as he can sell his wares in his own backyard 
without this economic handicap. In the long run it is far 
better to buy at a fair price from stable suppliers who can 
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Purchasing Related Compounds 


By FLETCHER JORDAN, JR., Purchasing Agent 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


be depended upon to give shipping and technical service. 
We have had suppliers advise us of technical developments 
which have drastically cut the amount of the material they 
were supplying us in our processes, knowing all the time 
that this information would reduce our business with them 
permanentaly. Almost without exception, where volume 
purchases of essential items are involved, it is wise to have 
at least two sources of supply. The possibility of fires, 
strikes, and raw material shortages make this essential and 
most suppliers prefer not to have the responsibility of 
being the only source. 

Jobbers have a place and when they represent several 
sources may even have an advantage in times of shortage 
or when a nearby stock may be needed for emergencies or 
on less-than-carload shipments, but in most cases the prime 
source of supply should either issue the contract or acknow!- 
edge responsibility for its performance. 


How to Save Freight Costs 


With rates increasing at an alarming rate, freight is 
becoming a larger and larger portion of the final cost. 
Chemicals, however, I believe, more than any other class 
of material, offer a wide field for avoidance of this portion 
of cost. 

The most obvious method is to purchase from those 
suppliers nearest to you. This is not only important because 
of lower rail ‘rates but it is often possible to work out a 
trucking arrangement which provides quicker service at 
even lower cost. The second step is to purchase in quan- 
tities, within inventory limitations, which will justify the 
lowest rate schedule. A third means of saving can be 
effected through the switching of purchases from small 
units such as bags and drums to larger units such as bulk 
and tank cars. Here there may be a loss of salvage value 
of the used containers, but this is insignificant in compari- 
son to the savings in handling costs from the carrier to 
storage and from storage to the point of use. 

Finally, and this type of economy is, I think, peculiar to 
the chemical industry, it is often possible to switch to the 
use of more concentrated materials, thus eliminating freight 
charges on water, Glauber’s salt and other diluents. There 
is an almost universal trend in this direction throughout 
industry. Some have been reluctant to use these more con- 
centrated materials on the ground that in the hands of 
unskilled labor there would be a higher cost of materials 
inevitably wasted in handling and processing. However, 
generally speaking, there is a percentage of waste in these 
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operations and while the value per pound wasted would 
undoubtedly be higher there would be fewer pounds wasted 
because there would be fewer pounds handled. 


Another step which can be and often is taken to counter- 
act this argument is to make up stock solutions or stock 
mixes in the plant which involves simply cutting back the 
more concentrated materials in a mixing tank and feeding 
them to the processes at the old strength. The labor cost 
of this additional operation is far more than offset by the 
freight saving. 

Every industrial purchasing agent owes his company con- 
crete assurance that the products he buys are of dependable 
high quality . . . . and that each chemical is not only the 
best money value but also the best suited material known to 
do the job for which it is purchased. The only possible 
way that a purchasing agent can provide this desirable 
feeling of confidence is to have and use the full support 
and co-operation of an intelligent and well-directed analysis 
and research laboratory. It is through this medium alone 
that he can evaluate the chemicals presented to him and 
direct their use properly in plant processes without wasting 
the time of other valuable technical and supervisory per- 
sonnel. 

Once a product has passed all laboratory tests and re- 
quirements the report should be thoroughly discussed with 
the head of the department where it is to be used and only 
after receiving his consent should a small quantity be 
ordered for plant trial. Under no circumstances can the 
purchasing department assume that the laboratory can select 
the products to be used in the plant. Even the largest 
chemical corporations with the finest research equipment 
and the most competent technicians make no guarantee of 
the performance or results of their products because of the 
varying conditions in effect in their customers’ plants. Very 
often what will appear excellent in’ a laboratory will not 
work at all in a plant and even chemicals or dyestuffs 
which may be most satisfactory in one plant will be a total 
failure in another. Difference in water, air, equipment, and 
personnel are a few of the factors effecting their perform- 
ance. 

In the use of chemicals there is often a safety factor 
present provided by the deliberate use of an excess of one 
or more of the cheaper ingredients over the amount required 
by a scientific determination from formulae. This is done 
to insure against the possibility of an incomplete reaction 
which would either ruin expensive goods or necessitate 
reprocessing which might cost hundreds or even thousands 
of times in labor and materials the cost of this surplus. 
Among the products in the use of which this is a factor 
are desizing agents, surface active agents such as detergents 
and penetrants, salt, acid and sodium hydrosulphite in 
dyeing. This practice adds enormously to the difficulty of 
checking and evaluating this group because although a 
product may appear to have merit in laboratory tests and 
even may seemingly perform splendidly in the plant for a 
time you are never quite sure whether the product is really 
better money value or whether you are simply operating 
with a reduced safety margin with consequent risk of costly 
trouble in the future. 


Always buy basic chemicals. Beware of the overpriced 
mixtures of well-known chemicals often offered by sales- 
men as the cure of all the ills of the industry. There is no 
advantage whatever in this type of compound and several 
obvious disadvantages besides their higher cost. Where 
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each ingredient is used separately only those required for 
each process and only the quantity needed can be used. 
With the compound some of each is present whether nec- 
essary or not and unless the blended product is broken 
down and its analysis known the user is always in the dark 
as to just what basic chemicals he is putting into the 
process. 

The interrelationship of raw materials with chemicals 
and of chemicals with other chemicals is interesting and of 
prime importance. Today we have a severe shortage of 
sulphur and therefore of sulphuric acid and possibly later 
of various sulphonated products. Although it is not present 
in the final product, zinc is essential to the economical 
production of sodium hydrosulphite used in large quan- 
tities as a reducing agent in vat dyeing. There is no known 
practical substitute for sodium *hydrosulphite and without 
zinc dust this material disappears from the market. Most 
chlorine and caustic soda is produced simultaneously by 
the electrolysis of brine. What affects the supply of one 
affects the supply of all.” Under many circumstances formic 
acid and acetic acid are interchangeable with slight adjust- 
ments. Therefore, the price in relation to the acid values 
of each should be under constant surveillance. The avail- 
ability of benzine governs the amount of certain types of 
synthetic detergents and a lengthy coal strike will indicate 
to the well-informed the probability of a shortage of coal 
tar and later of benzine, dyestuff intermediates and dyes. 

The purchaser of chemicals should not only anticipate 
his needs when certain obvious danger signals are apparent 
but he should carefully appraise the facts in the news from 
day to day and often gamble on the balance of probabilities 
both with reference to availability and also long-term price 
fluctuations. There are those who say “The purchasing 
agent should never try to anticipate the market for if he 
could he wouldn't be purchasing but would make a fortune 
speculating."" While this is another of those half truths, 
it is obvious that any purchasing agent who is guilty of 
buying heavy when a commodity was at an historical all- 
time high, or of keeping purchases to a minimum when 
the price of the same commodity was at or near an all- 
time low, should be relieved of his duties. Equally, one 
who simply maintains the same inventory at all times is 
merely dodging one of his most important opportunities 
to make decisions based on judgment. 


Recent Developments 


Thus far we have touched briefly on the various aspects 
of the buying mechanism. Of infinitely more importance, 
however, is the selection of the chemicals to be purchased. 
Therefore let us in closing take a glance at a few of the 
developments of recent years—which are revolutionizing the 
dyeing and finishing industry. 

There are the sequestering agents, both inorganic and 
organic, which are extremely versatile complexing agents 
of exceptional stability. They sequester and inactivate all 
common metallic ions, including hard water salts. In brief, 
they soften water without precipitation. There are the sur- 
face active agents—the alky aryl sulphonates, sulphated 
fatty alcohols and more recently the non ionics or ethylene 
oxide condensates; most important in this group are the 
detergents or soaps. The industrial demand for synthetic 
detergents has resulted in an increase in their production 
from 700,000,000 pounds in 1948 to 1,260,000,000 pounds 
in 1951, and it is predicted by Lawrence H. Flett of Allied 
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Chemical and Dye Corp. that the annual total will reach 
3,000,000,000 pounds within a decade. 

Add to these flameproofing and crease resistant finishes; 
mildewproofing with copper napthenate, copper 8 quino- 
linolate, the mercaptous or trichlorophenol esters; perma- 
nent water repellent finishes using pyridine, the mixed 
picolines or alkaline resin types. 

Even in plant maintenance there have been gigantic 
strides with lithium and silicone based greases to replace 
the old sodium and calcium based lubricants; and polyvinyl 
coatings to replace paints wherever corrosive conditions are 
present. 

A whole new science and a new field of production has 
grown out of the petroleum industry in what has come to 
be known as petrochemistry. Back in 1940 the oil industry 


and the chemical companies had approximately $350,000,- 
000 of capital invested and production amounted to a little 
over four billion pounds a year of various chemical products 
from petroleum and natural gas. At the close of last year 
it is estimated that very close to two billion dollars has 
been put into petrochemistry and that output has increased 
to some 16 billion pounds. The field has been only 
scratched, even though today as many as 1,500 different 
chemicals are being produced from this cheap raw material. 

Just as there have been miracle drugs which have cap- 
tured the public imagination, there are miracle chemicals 
available and to come. It is up to us as purchasing agents 
to encourage their development, to recognize them when 
they appear and to evaluate them and to see that they take 
their proper place promptly in our operations. 


Mr. Jordan appeared on the program of the Spring meeting of the Carolinas- 
Virginia Purchasing Agents Association March 21-22 at Greenville, 8. C. 


Rivers \-2 Changes Structure 


N tests that it has conducted of its recently announced 

X-2 chemical treatment for viscose rayon and rayon 
blend fabrics, the research and development division of 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., has established with scien- 
tific accuracy some of the changes produced in such fabrics 
by this treatment. Details of these tests, accompanied by 
the photomicrographs showing the. changes, are set out 
in a statement by L. K. Fitzgerald, head of the research 
and development division. 

The made with identical swatches of the 
same spun-viscose fabric, one swatch untreated and the 
other treated with X-2 chemical. Both samples had been 
subjected to repeated launderings. Photomicrographs of 
the surfaces of the two fabrics, and of cross sections warp- 
wise and fillingwise, were made on a magnification of 25 
for all samples. These photomicrographs, reproduced here- 
with, show the changes, after washing, in the surface 
appearance and in the general structure of rayon fabrics 
brought about by the X-2 treatment. 

“The surface pictures show outstanding differences in 
the amount of ‘free fibers,’ or nap, on the untreated versus 
the treated fabrics,’ said Mr. Fitzgerald. “The treated 
fabric shows that the yarns remain uniform and compact, 
the twist direction being much more obvious. The photo- 
micrographs of warp and filling cross sections taken from 
these identical untreated and treated fabrics confirm and 
explain the surface difference. The yarns in the treated 
fabric shown in cross section are more dense and compact, 
with less flying fiber. The treated fabric shows only a slight 
amount of nap. The yarns of the untreated fabric are 
more open, with much ‘free’ and flying fiber that gives a 
napped appearance and prepares the way for extensive 
abrasion in wear and washing. 

“It is also apparent that the treated fabric has shrunk 
less, in that its yarn cross sections in both directions are 
farther apart than is the case with the untreated fabric, 
and have not been shrunk together by the washing process. 


tests were 
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Quantitative measurements of the photomicrographs show 
20 per cent more shrinkage in the untreated fabric over the 
treated fabric. 

‘There is no mystery,” continued Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘‘as 
to how the X-2 treatment brings about such changes in the 
surface of the rayon fabric. The cross-linkage set up by 
the X-2 chemical binds the cellulose molecules within each 
fiber so that much less water can penetrate and swell the 
fibers than is the case with the untreated fibers. Conse- 
quently, when the treated fabrics are washed the fibers do 
not become swollen as do the untreated fibers. The swell- 
ing of the fibers of untreated fabrics, especially those on 
the surface, causes these fibers to be easily abraded on 
washing so they rise above the surface and become ‘free 
fibers,’ thus producing the nap so noticeable on the surface 
of the untreated fabric. 

“Since the cross-linkage in the X-2 treated fibers is per- 
manent for the life of the fabric, there is little napping of 
the fabric through repeated washings, or through wear, 
and this factor contributes heavily to the longer wear-life 
of the treated fabric. Further, this resistance of the treated 
fiber to swelling by water establishes a very definite resist- 
ance to embedded soiling, in this way: Soiling of the sur- 
face of the treated fabric in wear may occur, but since the 
soil cannot penetrate the fibers, even though water-borne 
or moisture-borne, all such soil remains on the surface of 
the fabric and may be easily removed. 

“The same factor prevents absorption by the fibers of 
odor-forming perspiration, and it greatly shortens the dry- 
ing time of treated fabrics after laundering. I would like 
to add that these photomicrographs confirm all of our 
standard tests as to the shrinkage control established by 
the X-2 chemical. Initial shrinkage of the treated fabric 
runs less than two per cent by the standard tests, and there 
is practically no progressive shrinkage from repeated wash- 
ings. The standard 20-wash cotton test has shown this 
consistently with all types of X-2 fabrics.” 
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Photomicrograph No. |—Face of untreated viscose rayon fabric 


after 20 washings. Warp is vertical. The magnification of all Photomicrograph No. 5—Back of untreated viscose rayon fabric 
photomicrographs is 25. after 20 washings. Warp is vertical. 


Photomicrograph No. 2—Face of X-2 treated viscose rayon fabric Photomicrograph No. 6—Back of X-2 treated viscose rayon fabric 
after 20 washings. Warp is vertical. after 20 washings. Warp is vertical. 


Photomicrograph No. 3—Cross section of filling in the warp Photomicrograph No. 7—Cross section of warp in the filling 
direction of untreated viscose rayon fabric. direction of untreated viscose rayon fabric. 


Photomicrograph No. 4—Cross section of filling in the warp Photomicrograph No. 8—Cross section of warp in the filling 
direction of X-2 treated viscose rayon fabric. direction of X-2 treated viscose rayon fabric. 
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Salvage Your 
Rusty Reeds 
The LOW-COST Oakite Way 


Cut your reed-replacement costs by treating your 
old reeds with Oakite Compound No. 36. 


Oakite Compound No. 36 removes light rust 
Photo showing Sub-Station structure furnished and quickly, completely . . . coats reeds with thin 
installed by Southern Electric Service Company, Inc., 


phosphate film to prevent further rusting. 
Charlotte, North Carolina. This was designed for 


2400 volts primary to 600 volts secondary for con- FREE DIGEST gives details. Write Oakite Prod- 
version to 4160 volts, 3 phase, Wye connection pri- ucts, Inc., 52 D Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
mary to 600 volts secondary. 

For Highland Park Manufacturing Company, Char- — Clean 

lotte, N. C. 


ATep 
‘ALS metTHODS ° 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte Greensboro Spartanburg Greenville 
Technical Service Representatives in Sipe: Cities f U.S. & Canada. 


Floor Trucks, Wheels And Casters 


Dolly & Flat Trucks Box and Four Three Sided 
Low Platforms Two Wheel Trucks Sided Trucks Superstructure MORE THAN 1000 STANDARD 
AND SPECIAL TRUCK DESIGNS 


for Every Purpose 


Shelf Trucks Non-Tilting Balance Type Balance Type 
| Platform Trucks Stake Trucks Rack Trucks 


ENGINEERING 
Without Cost or Obligation 


Wagon Type Trailer Trucks Truck Casters and Rubber Tired and 
Trucks Parts Metal Wheels 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. wc 
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A. Southeastern Textile Conterence 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


HE Southern Conference on Electrical Application for 
Zz the Textile Industry May 1 and 2 at the A. French 
Textile School, Atlanta, Ga., experienced widespread par- 
ticipation by both the textile and the electrical industries. 
It was held under the joint sponsorship of the Georgia 
Section of the A.I.E.E., the textile sub-committee of the 
A.L.E.E., the A. French Textile School and the School of 
Electrical Engineering through the Engineering Extension 
Division of the Georgia Institute of Technology. 

The two-day meeting consisted of a program of three 
general themes: (1) textile mill vibration and control; (2) 
the electrical industry's application of equipment to the tex- 
tile industry; and (3) the textile industry's adaptation of 
the electrical industry's products. 

Irving S. Bull, chief electrical engineer for Dunean Mills 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., Greenville, S. C., presided over the 
Thursday morning session. 


Mill Vibration and Correction 


The first of the three papers of the Thursday morning 
session was presented by F. J. Crandall, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass., whose 
paper was voted one of the best 25 papers related to the 
textile industry by the Institute of Textile Technology 
within the past year. Mr. Crandall pointed out that the 
trend of competition in the textile industry necessitated 
higher speed machinery for the increased production nec- 
essary, which, of course, has direct reference to looms as the 
production unit which continually imposed greater forces 
upon the textile mill building structures in three planes of 
action, that is, vertically, horizontally through the length 
of the mill, and most extremely across the width of the mill 
due to the dynamic unbalance of the looms in operation 
which, when they get in momentary step with each other 
generate forces which produce unsafe conditions in the 
structure, which in turn would produce unsafe locations for 
the textile workers, which is the prime concern of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. He illustrated an accelero- 
graph which was designed to measure the acceleration 
frequencies of the forces imposed by a mill building wall 
due to various machinery operations. This accelerograph 
measured and timed all surges or forces upon a 35 mm. 
motion picture film operating at a constant speed, thus 
allowing the operator to have a permanent record of vibra- 
tion in any structure under study. Mr. Crandall went 
through the method of translating this data by means of 
calculations to the necessary solutions of the problems for 
correction by any one of three methods of reducing the 
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vibration: stiffening the structure, reducing the stiffness of 
the structure, or balancing the loom. 

He explained that while all three have been used success- 
fully the first method appears to be the most popular 
among engineers involved in this field, and, although this 
method is expensive, when it is properly installed, it pro- 
duces the desired results when the weave rooms are on 
the second floor of the building. There was an alternate 
solution whereby the same results could be obtained by the 
installation of diagonal braces in the basement of structures 
where there was sufficient head room for them, with a 
favorable comparison of cost to buttresses, yet having the 
disadvantage of not allowing free movement in the areas 
where the braces are installed. Another type of stiffening 
element for buildings would be a structural steel truss on 
the outside of the building walls, as well as another method 
of installing “H" column sections or “I'’ beams to the 
exterior walls. 

The second method of reducing the stiffness of the build- 
ing calls for the mounting of beams on spring-type bolsters 
made up similar to a railway freight car truck bolster which 
in this case would absorb the vibrations and motions im- 
posed upon the beams by the machinery carried on the floor 
above. 

The final method, by reducing the vibration by balancing 
is a definite possibility, but from a competitive standpoint, 
is financially impractical at the present time. 


Loom Desynchronizing 


The second paper was presented by Fred Snyder, engi- 
neering supervisor, Westinghouse Electric Corp., Boston, 
Mass., on the subject of “Loom Desynchronizing.”” In 
introducing his paper Mr. Snyder very graphically and 
emphatically illustrated the effect of loom synchronization 
where two or more looms get in step at one time with near 
disastrous results in a great many of the older mills where 
looms are placed on the second, third, or fourth floors. He 
pointed out that strengthening the walls and foundations 
was possible, but extremely expensive and that as in all 
cases of the trouble the best solution was to eliminate the 
source of the trouble. This solution which he offered was 
the idea of operating looms in pairs so that the action of 
the crankshafts in throwing the lay of the loom backward 
and forward would be 180° apart in their operation, which 
in turn, by means of electrical control of certain design 
and arrangement applied to the individual motors would 
complete the two looms 180° out of phase, but first must be 
able to detect that one loom might be creeping ahead of 
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the other, and then take some corrective action to keep the 
two looms at exactly the same speed. In designing such a 
scheme or device the basic operation of the loom must not 
be affected and the following conditions must be met: 

(1) Either of the two looms must be able to be started 
and stopped at any time without affecting operation of the 
other. 

(2) The speed of the loom must not be reduced at the 
instant of picking or beat-up, since this might cause faulty 
picking or a mark in the cloth. This latter is especially 
true of synthetic yarns. 


Spindle Vibration Control 


The third paper, ‘Vibration Control of High-Speed 
Twister Spindles,’ was presented by Hans Wormser, 
engineer, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. Mr. 
Wormser pointed out that the subject of vibration control 
of high-speed spindles was of great importance to mill men 
and that the costs of spindle bolster vibration were consid- 
erable both direct and indirect, as it is a symptom of heavy 
spindle bearing loads, which in turn mean extra heat and 
power consumption. He pointed out that some of the 
causes of spindle bolster vibration is the unbalance of the 
load that the spindle carries caused by out-of-round condi- 
tions of the bobbins or the package of yarn on the bobbin, 
or may also be caused by factors which are inside the bob- 
bins and which are invisible and cannot be measured by a 
scale or micrometer, nor judged by the eye. 

A bobbin turning on a spindle at high speed has so much 
inertia that it will rotate very much on an axis of its own 
choosing. Therefore Mr. Wormser’s company is working 
in conjunction with the bobbin manufacturers on means by 
which the mills can eliminate those bobbins which cause the 
most serious vibration, which is a dynamic balancing ma- 
chine, the operation of which would become one of the 
production steps in the manufacture of bobbins. They are 
also redesigning and building spindles which will vibrate 
less under given unbalanced loads, and they have also built 
a spindle mount which can isolate most of the remaining 
spindle vibration from the swing and the rest of the up- 
twister. 

The first unit for balancing bobbins is called the bobbin 
balance indicator, which is in reality a spindle vibration 
meter. In-mills where the bobbin unbalance condition is 
considered very severe checks have shown that only one- 
quarter to one-third of the bobbins cause really serious 
vibration, but in most mills the percentage is far smaller. 
Mr. Wormser explained their efforts in producing trouble- 
free, high-speed spindles which would allow operation with 
more unbalance with less resultant vibration. 


Motor Applications to Textile Machines 


The afternoon session was led by H. S. Colbath, plant 
engineer, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., who called upon 
Maurie Weitekamp, district manager, Louis Allis Co., At- 
lanta, to present the first paper written by him and John J. 
Kirkish, entitled ““Matching Motors and Machines in the 
Textile Industry.’ 

Mr. Weitekamp pointed out that the distribution of indi- 
vidual motor drives has now become a standard for reduced 
maintenance costs, safety, appearance, and uniform quality 


of the product. In applying motors to textile machinery two 
situations must be considered: (1) the conversion of exist- 
ing installations from line shafting to single motor drives 
and, (2) the design of new textile machinery. The former 
naturally imposes restrictions which are not a factor of the 
latter, he told the group. In powering textile equipment 
the motor manufacturer is faced with three basic considera- 
tions—mechanical construction, electrical characteristics and 
temperature ratings. These are supplemental to considera- 
tions of motor control, all of which influence the final 
design to a marked degree. 

He described three types of enclosures in regard to me- 
chanical construction that are available for different pur- 
poses. Motors of small output, three horsepower and 
smaller, can be built totally-enclosed, non-ventilated with- 
out penalty of frame size since temperature need not be the 
determining factor. This is the ideal enclosure for lint- 
laden atmospheres on both cotton spinning and woolen 
machinery. Motors of larger output can be built in the 
self-cleaning or lint-free textile construction and are ideal 
for cotton spinning mills where there is present fibrous 
dust and lint. 

Open motors can be used successfully where there is less 
fire risk and less dangers of motors becoming clogged, he 
told the textile engineers. Other factors influencing the 
final mechanical design include such items as space limi- 
tations, special mounting as well as special bearing design 
which for example would be necessitated by the continuous 
vibration and impact action of a reciprocating loom load. 

Problems of space limitations can be solved by “hour 
glass’ shaped motors such as specially designed for use on 
existing Draper high-speed looms. Special mountings have 
been designed such as a totally enclosed non-ventilated 
round frame, ball bearing, loom motors suitable for three- 
point suspension on a modern Crompton & Knowles loom. 
The use of special flanges can greatly simplify textile ma- 
chinery by eliminating countershafts, belts, pulleys, coup- 
lings and other mechanical parts, he declared. The second 
group of problems confronting the motor builder is the 
incorporation into the motor of the exact electrical charac- 
teristics required by the machine and thé application. Here, 
careful consideration must be given to the matter of torque 
currents, full load slips, efficiencies and power factors. 


Mill Maintenance with a System 


The second paper of the afternoon session. was presented 
by Dan McConnell, plant engineer, Cone Mills Corp.., 
Greensboro, N. C. He presented his paper, entitled ‘“Main- 
tenance of Electrical Equipment in Textile Mills,” in a 
down-to-earth, easily understood manner with side remarks 
concerning their policies of having their maintenance men 
carry Wigginton testers and never go in on a circuit with 
their hands or a tool without testing first. They also have 
several of the smaller tong-test ammeters that have been 
quite satisfactory for hip-pocket carrying. 

Cone has a project underway of numbering columns in 
the mills so a geographical location in any part of the 
plants can be determined from this column marking. This 
is just getting started on a test basis, so nothing conclusive 
has come out as yet though the system is used routinely in 
many of the larger machine shops in the East. 

Some of the new air-drying slashers run on the fan 
motors in a very high ambient and they have had some 
trouble with them. Insulating and ventilating of the motor 
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compartments cured the trouble. Some recent experience 
with transmitter-type loom drives has shown that the link- 
age adjustments on these devices are quite critical if you 
want good bearing life, and the responsibility for checking 
this setting and keeping it properly adjusted should be 
definitely placed when these drives are installed. 

Since their power system remodeling is now almost com- 
plete they will shortly start on a project of numbering 
their feeders and control equipment. 
propose to use was a steal from the Dewey decimal system 


The scheme they 


used in cataloguing library books and may be useful to 
someone. Each feeder leaving a unit substation will be 
The first disconnect 
switch or section breaker coming off this feeder will be 
lettered the second “B,” 
device behind the section breaker will! 
"1-2-3." The number appearing on a magnetic switch on 
a spinning frame for instance would probably read “3C4,” 
meaning it was magnetic switch “4° 
from substation feeder 
man as he can pull disconnect switch 


numbered 1-2-3-4 in arabic numerals 
and so on. The first control 


be numbered as 


fed by section breaker 
This helps a maintenance 
“C” and know for 
sure how much he has cut off and that he ts working behind 
an open switch. 

In working with some fairly complicated schematic wir- 
ing diagrams recently, they found it useful to mark them 
up in a manner that essentially gives co-ordinates for each 
device shown on the schematic. The particular schematic in 
question had some A.C. power wiring at the top, some 
D.C. power wiring in the middle, and some D.C. control 
wiring on the bottom part of the figure. At each horizontal 


line in the A.C. part of the diagram they put a Roman 
numeral. and for each feed taken off inside the outer bor- 


ders of the figure they put down a letter subscript as “A,” 
'B,” and so on. In the D.C. power end the same thing 
was done using capital letters without a numerical subscript, 
using small letters for subscript on connections taken off 
inside the edges of the figure. In the D.C. control end 
where each line came to the left of the figure an arabic 
numeral was put down, with letter subscripts for each con- 
nection taken off a given line inside the outer borders of 
the figure. Above each contactor operating coil they put 
in the number of normally open and normally closed con- 
tacts appearing on each contactor and the levels in the 
drawing at which these contacts occurred. The main use 
of this kind of marking has been to indicate to the main- 
tenance men where they can look for the various contacts 
when they are chasing trouble through the schematic. On 
one of the control drawings they found it expedient to list 
the voltage drops across the various elements of the control 
so a fast check through these points could help them localize 
the trouble they were looking for. Samples of these draw- 
ings were available for inspection. 

Some information has recently come to hand about over- 
voltage disturbances that can occur in an ungrounded sec- 
ondary system as is used for power distribution in most 
The leads toward consideration of a 
grounded ‘Y"’ arrangement on unit substation transformers, 
and the thinking advanced is very definitely worth consid- 
eration on a new job. 

The third paper was presented by Swafheld Cowan, engi- 
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COTTON MILLS HAS BIG SAVINGS AFTER NEW SUBSTATIONS INSTALLED—Savings of approximately 25 per cent 
on motor maintenance and 20 per cent on light bulb replacement have been effected at the Highland Cotton Hills, High Point, 
N. C., sinee the installation of five new General Electric load center substations a year ago, according to L. M. Young, mill mainte- 
nance man. Before the new larger power units were installed, the company had three 750-kva transformers which had progressively 
become more and more overloaded owing to increases in the mill electrical load. This overload and relatively long cable runs to many 
of the motors resulted in unduly low voltage at motors, causing them to overheat. Attempts to maintain motor volage by using higher 
voltage taps on the transformers caused high voltage during light load periods and resulted in excessive lamp burn-outs. 

Te correct the situation and to provide additional power for anticipated further increases in mill load, four 1,500-kwa and one 
750-kva load-center unit substations were installed. The various units were strategically located to obtain minimum length of cable 
to the load each unit served. The result has been stable voltage and maintenance savings. 
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neer, Factory Insurance Association, Charlotte, N. C. He 
acted as moderator in the ‘Discussion on Desired Character- 
istics of Industrial Enclosures for Textile Mills,” after 
which a ballot was taken with everyone in the audience 
participating and casting a vote for the most preferable 
type of enclosure to meet the conditions imposed by the 
textile industry. The results of this ballot will be presented 
to the N.E.M.A.-A.I.E.E. joint committee for the purpose 
of developing a suitable enclosure for such purposes. 


Textile Mills Require Special Cables 


The Friday morning session was presided over by Mr. 
Cowan, who introduced John E. Hogan, engineer, Okonite 
Co., Passaic, N. ]., who presented his paper, “Fundamental 
Insulation Requirements for Exterior and Interior Power 
Distribution Systems.’ He pointed out the various voltage 
characteristics of operating circuits and power-distribution 
circuits in textile mills'and other plants as being in the 
0/600-volt class, which included the bulk of power, control 
and lighting circuits in industry with 2,300/4,160-vok cir- 
cuits being widely used as generators and distribution cir- 
cuits or for large horsepower motors. The 6,600/6,900- 
volt circuits being quite frequently used for generator and 
distribution circuits where it was necessary for greater capa- 
cities with a trend toward even higher voltage circuits on 
the order of 15,000 volts. 

For each voltage classification he pointed out the definite 
advantages of the various tvpes of insulations over other 
types which indicated the advantage of rubber-insulated 
cables which were shielded, neoprene sheathed cables 
which, though slightly more expensive in cost, the paper 
or varnished cambric cables, provide the reliability of these 
types for primary circuit distribution and eliminate the need 
for specialized equipment, such as potheads, lead-wiped 
splices, and trained personnel for installation and main- 
tenance. 

Mr. Hogan gave some informative tips concerning the 
use of aluminum conductors in sizes No. 1/0 AWG and 
smaller. The proof of the effectiveness of his paper was 
demonstrated by the active audience participation in the 
discussion of the facts which he presented. 


High Voltage Distribution in Mills 


The second paper of the morning was “High Voltage 
Distribution and Unit Substations and Their Use in Tex- 
tile Plants’’ by Ben C. Swaim, engineef, Biberstein, Bowles 
& Meacham, architects and engineers of Charlotte. 

Mr. Swaim stated that he could have changed the name 
of this paper to “High Voltage Distribution Returns to 
Textile Plants,’’ inasmuch as several in the audience could 
remember when 2,300-volt electric power was prevalent 
voltage used in textile plants, primarily because of the neces- 
sity of large motors of 50, 75, 100 “horsepower or even 
larger motors spotted to take existing line shaft drive groups 
with 2,300 volts being the power supplied by the local 
power companies by means of straight feed-in service from 
a common distribution circuit without the power company 
having to furnish a substation for lower voltage. He sug- 
gested that the reason 2,300 volts was discarded in favor 
of lower voltage was because of the demand for smaller 


motors required for individual drives. Therefore 550 volts 
was chosen as the distribution voltage for textile plants 
although it was not a standard veltage in any other section 
of the country. Some authorities say 550 volts is used be- 
cause some 2,300-volt motors could be reconnected for 550 
volts, also some say that on account of utilizing the maxi- 
mum capacity in the 600-volt insulation class. Mr. Swaim 
pointed out that large textile plants with widespread 
arrangement have used 2,300 volts, 4,160 volts, and some 
have even gone as high as 13,800 volts for plant distribu- 
tion with the resultant performance of less voltage drop, 
consequently less power loss. 

He had several slides showing the relative economics of 
power distribution at 550 volts in a large mill versus distri- 
bution at 2,300 volts, coming up with a saving of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent in the installation of the high voltage 
system over the 550-volt system. He offered a comparison 
of transporting 12,000 horsepower for a large mull for a 
distance of 100 feet from the power company’s substation. 
At 550 volts he estimated the cost to be about $25,000; at 
4,160 volts, $9,000; and at 13,200 volts, $2,500. 

He offered another item of savings in operating costs 
which just as a rough calculation appears that a saving 
of approximately $2,130 per year would be realized with 
the 4,160-volt installation, and approximately $2,200 per 
year on the 13,200-volt installation. The data given by 
Mr. Swaim in this paper represented one of the mill jobs 
which he designed and followed through to completion and 
operation and his paper was rated one of the top papers 
of the meeting. 


Progress in Loom Designing 


The third paper of the morning's session was presented 
by V. F. Sepavich, engineer, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works Co., Worcester, Mass., and entitled ““The Applica- 
tion of Electrical Equipment to Looms and Other Textile 
Machines.” He discussed the evolution of the loom from 
strictly a mechanical machine to one with mechanical refine- 
ments made possible by means of electric controls and 
drives. This was highlighted by means of slides showing 
the development of motor drive application since 1903, 
which had a flywheel, and he says they are still talking 
about flywheels. He brought out the improvements in loom 
motor enclosures and bearings. He said electric power has 
increased production by such scope that mechanical drives 
could not touch. Mr. Sepavich very effectively presented 
his paper with the use of a large number of slides showing 
various loom developments which he has made in the em- 
ployment of electric control and drives. He pointed out 
the effectiveness of external wiring from the starter switch 
to the motor as well as from the stop-motion transformer 
to the warp stop system of the loom. His paper was also 
widely discussed in the audience participation and his ideas 
were roundly applauded. 


Tractor-Trailer System Saves $25,000 Per Year 


According to Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, III., installa- 
tion of a Mercury tractor-trailer system at the Valleyfield, 
Quebec, plant of Montreal Cotton, Ltd., reduces material- 
handling costs 37 per cent despite an increase of 60 per 
cent in daily operating time. With the mill operating on 
one ten-hour shift, previous direct-labor and hand-trucking 
costs amounted to $40,000 yearly. The annual cost of the 
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tractor-trailer system, operating on two eight-hour shifts, 
is only $14,500 a year—69 per cent of which represents 
labor expenditure. 

Electric tractors, hauling trains of specially-designed trail- 
ers, transport the following materials between departments: 
roving bobbins; warp-spinning and filling bobbins; twister 
bobbins; spooler cheeses; binder cones and tubes; dye 
springs; section beams; loom beams; cloth in folds, rolls 
and bales; and waste materials. 

Before revising the former materials handling system, 
a study of the labor and equipment involved in the flow 
of materials throughout the plant was made. This study 
revealed that substantial savings could be realized through 
plant and equipment modernization. Here's why: 

(a) All trucking was being done manually. (b) The 
number of hand trucks needed for the heavy volume of 
trafic often caused congestion in the plant. (c) The dis- 
tance covered by truckers amounted to over 65 miles per 
ten-hour day. (d) Shortage of trucks, boxes, baskets oc- 
curred frequently because they were used interchangeably 
between departments. (e) Methods and equipment in use 
caused frequent damage to goods. (f) No single authority 
existed over the general intra-mill transportation. (g) Each 
department had its own truckers who were sent where, 
when and as needed to deliver and pick up all items. 

The modernization included: the installation of two 
electric tractors and 64 special trailers; and alterations to 
the plant to permit easy maneuverability of the tractor- 
trailer train. 

To aid in developing the new handling scheme, flow 
diagrams were prepared showing production for each de- 
partment, routings for each item transported, and also per- 
sonnel involved in material handling. ‘The proposed system 
was based on the use of one tractor on two levels—these 
levels being connected by a ramp—and another tractor for 
two other levels which were connected by elevators. The 
elevators were to be used as dispersing stations. One 
centrally-located elevator was chosen as a site for servicing 
the tractors. 

Each department was allocated a number of trailers in 
accordance with its needs. These permanently-assigned 


trailers, marked to indicate departmental origin and destt- 
nations, were to be hauled between elevator dispersing- 
The elevators would then transfer the trailers 
between levels and leave them in appropriate parking areas 
for further hauling by the tractor assigned to that level. 


stations. 


A Mercury tractor hauls train of trailers containing cloth, bobbins 
and beams between departments of the Montreal Cotton, Ltd., 
mill in Valleyfield, Quebec. The first trailer in the train is de- 
sign to accommodate loom beams loaded directly from the warper. 
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Because of the lack of uniformity between building levels 
in the mill, alterations were necessary to tailor the plant to 
tractor-trailer trains. One of the newer elevators was re- 
inforced to allow inter-level transportation of the tractors. 
Throughout the plant, aisles were too narrow and space 
around elevator exits was limited. In some instances, floor- 
ing had to be reinforced, old doors widened, new door- 
ways created. 

Safety precautions were observed by: outlining travel- 
ways with yellow lines, painting doorway arches with con- 
trasting stripes of brilliant paint and installing warning 
lights on pedestrian doors that open onto travel-ways. The 
elimination of narrow and winding aisles required the re- 
location of machinery and, in one instance, construction 
of a bridge to by-pass machinery. 

The tractors chosen for prime-movers are standard units 
marketed by Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago. However, the 
required trailers were individually designed to yield maxi- 
mum effectiveness according to the special needs of this 
particular mill. Large box-type trailers with loads of spin- 
ning bobbins are electrically dumped at conditioning ma- 
chines and are then reloaded with clean bobbins from Terrell 
bobbin strippers. A special trailer was designed to handle 
two loom beams loaded directly from the warper. Trailers 
with ramps capable of holding two box trucks containing 
twister bobbins are also in use. 

Equipping and altering the plant plus installation of 
the tractor-trailer system, required an investment of $45,000. 
Considering the $25,000 yearly saving in reduced material- 
handling costs, the total initial outlay for plant moderniza- 
tion and modern handling equipment will be amortized 
in less than two years. 


Importance Of Insulation Maintenance Cited 


Insulation maintenance is a neglected factor in many 
plants and often leads to costly heat losses or operating 
inefhiciencies. The Magnesia Insulation Manufacturers As- 
sociation points out that the need for maintenance may 
result from normal wear and tear, from failure to repair or 
replace insulation damaged or removed during alterations, 
or from routine equipment maintenance work. 

Most frequently, the need for insulation repair on pipe 
lines can be noticed around flanges and fittings which are 
opened for inspection or other purposes. Pipe insulation 
adjacent to chain hoists, doors or other moving objects may 
be damaged if not properly protected. Loose tie wires or 
bands and damaged canvas covering should be checked and 
repaired, the association points out. Small fittings insulated 
with cement are more likely to need periodic reinsulation 
than pipes and larger fittings having molded insulation. 

Equipment is likely to show most need of insulation 
repair, the magnesia producers say, around manholes or 
other openings where the edges are subject to hard contact 
ond abrasion, Vibrating or rotating equipment, when insu- 
lated, should be checked frequently to assure the soundness 
of the fastenings. Loose tie wires or sheared stud welds 
may allow the insulation to sag or become completely 
detached. 

For those who prefer to do their own insulation main- 
tenance, a 96-page manual describing and illustrating appli- 
cation and maintenance techniques can be obtained by 
writing the Magnesia Insulation Manufacturers Association, 


1317 F Street, N.W., Washington 4, D. C. | 
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Largest Stock! 


It’s all happened in less than 25 years! 
Remember the “old” PRECISION 
Compound? The first Chain Drives? 
—for Drawing, Roving, Sliver and 
Ribbon Lap, for spinning and twisting, 
etc., etc.? And do you remember that 
PRECISION ORIGINATED The First 
—and practically EVERY CHAIN 
DRIVE used in the Textile Industry? 
Thus, when you order from PRE- 
CISION, you get CHAIN DRIVES by 
Experts—from the ORIGINATORS! 
Call PRECISION—the Pioneer and 
Producer of Textile’s most complete 
line of Chain Drives—most of them in 
stock. Or, ask for a Sales-Engineer! 


Engineers : Monufocturers — Coms 


(for Textiles) 


Originated by 
PRECISION 


* Picker * Draw Frame 
* Roving frame * Sliver 
Leap Cylinder Jock 
* Ribbon Lap * Comber 
* Twister * Slasher 


Chain Drives GiveYou 


—longer life * highest 
efficiency * full output 
more uniform 
* uninterrupted service 
* shock load capacity, 
true economy—first and 
last. 


Bearings : Geers Chom Drives 


OF TYURNER MANUFACTURING CO 


PRECISION 


GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 
2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. 
THE SOUTHS LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN Drives 


CORROSION ENGINEERING | 


} Let us assist in selecting and applying the : 
coating or lining best suited to protect your : 
‘quipment and structures. 


We have all necessary equipment—no job too 
large or too small. 


InoustriaL Coating Appuicators Gorp. 
202 Coddington CHARLOTTE, Telephones 


Building 4-7581—6-2097 


(Non corporate members— 
National Association of Corrosion Engineers ) 


PEGCED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! 


LONGER LIFE—Gpiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in | 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
ls paid one way. 


J. T. HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. 


GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, WN. C. 


COMMON DENOMINATOR 


Buyer’s market—seller’s market—in-between market...always, 
the essential ingredient of satisfying business performance is 
adequate working capital. 


If your business is factorable, you can get needed non-equity 
capital from Crompton Factoring. Instead of carrying receiv- 
ables, right along you get cash in advance... creating that extra 
margin of liquidity to cushion the operation under any con- 


ditions . .. and keep the tempo where you want it. 


This service contributes the plus in leverage to handle more business with 
present capital resources. It works for better use of productive assets, tighter 
operation and faster capital turnover. They all team up to produce more profit. 


This is why Crompton Factoring does such an essential job—for many types 


of industry. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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J. Stuart Campbell, for the past six years 
representative in the Greensboro, N. C., area 
for the Du Pont nylon division, has resigned 
to join Madison (N. C.) Throwing Co. as 
director of sales. 


4, 


a Ray W. Ousley has 
joined the sales staft 
of Gastonia Roller, 
Flyer & Spindle Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., and 
at present 1s contact- 
ing textile mills in 
South Carolina. Prior 
to his appointment 
with Gastonia Roller, 
Flyer & Spindle Co., 
Mr. Ousley was with J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., as head of the put-up department at 
Delta Finishing Plant, Cheraw, S. C. He 
also was for a number of years associated 
with Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., and 
Appalachian Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dr. Nolan B. Sommer has been named 
supervisor of the new product development 
department, American Cyanamid Co., suc- 
ceeding Dr. James R. Dudley who resigned 
to join Carwin Co., North Haven, Conn. 
Dr. Sommer joined American Cyanamid in 
1944, shortly after receiving his Ph.D. from 
Indiana University. He served as research 
chemist at Cyanamid’s Stamford, Conn., re- 
search laboratories from 1944 to 1947 when 
he was made market development manager 
for Jefferson Chemical Co., a firm jointly 
owned by Cyanamid and the Texas Co. 


Harold H. Burrows has been appointed 
as sales manager of the industrial rubber 
goods sales division, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. Mr. Burrows has had 
wide experience in the rubber industry over 
a period of many years. After serving for 
several years as assistant manager of the 
roll and tank departments, he became man- 
ager of those departments in 1942. He has 
many industrial friends, particularly in the 
paper, textile and chemical processing indus- 
tries. Charles P. McHugh has been 
appointed manager of the roll covering and 
tank lining production departments of Man- 
hattan Rubber Division, Passaic. 


Frank A. Brede has joined Graton & 
Knight Co. as chief engineer, transmission 
and development, in the research and devel- 
opment department in Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Brede has been associated with the 
engineering and sales of mechanical power 
transmission equipment for many years and 
will contribute his knowledge of the solu- 
tion of the many and varied problems in 
industry to the vast store of power trans- 
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mission know-how gained in the company’s 
more than 100 years service to industry. 


James R. Duncan, formerly assistant treas- 
urer of the Chicopee Mfg. Corp., textile 
manufacturing concern of New Brunswick, 
N. J., has been appointed controller of 
Park & Tilford Distillers Corp. Mr. Duncan 
was associated with the Chicopee concern 
tor the past eight years. 


Merle F. Schreurs has been namea man- 
ager of the new coating, research and de- 
velopment laboratory at Industrial Ovens, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Schreurs for- 
merly was project engineer for the vinyl 
dispersions division of the research and de- 
velopment laboratory of Textileather, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Wert Faulkner, manager of the Glasgow, 
Va., plant of James Lees & Sons, has been 
elected president of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce for the coming year. 
Mr. Faulkner is a former president of the 
Virginia Manufacturers Association. 


At a recent meeting 
of the board of direc- 
tors of Wellington 
Sears Co., textile mer- 
chants, Joseph L. Lan- 
ier (left), president of 
the West Point (Ga.) 
Mfg. Co., was elected 
chairman of the board. 
Willfred W. Lufkin, 
Jr. was elected execu- 
tive vice-president and T. Scott Avary was 
elected vice-president in charge of finance. 
Mr. Lanier has been a member of the Well- 
ington Sears board for some years and his 
election fills a vacancy in the office of chair- 
man which has existed for some months. 
.. . Mr. Avary also has been elected vice- 
president in charge of finance of West Point. 
By his election to this newly-created office, 
Mr. Avary will have general supervision of 
all financial and accounting functions of 
the company. He will continue to make his 
headquarters in West Point. Mr. Avary was 
also elected treasurer of Columbus Mfg. 
Co., Dixie Mills, Inc., and Equinox Mill, 
subsidiaries of West Point, succeeding 
Elwyn G. Preston, Jr. Mr. Preston will 
continue as treasurer of West Point and 
will represent the company on financial mat- 
ters in Boston and New York and continue 
to make his headquarters in Boston. 


Marshall S. Delavan has been appointed 
controller, and Paul E. Casey appointed as- 
sistant secretary of Alexander Smith, Inc., 
Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. Delavan formerly was 


assistant controller of Burlington Mills 
Corp. of N. Y., and prior to that was con- 
troller of Textron, Inc. During the war he 
served with the Army Air Forces, complet- 
ing his service as a financial analyst attached 
to the War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board in Washington, D. C. Mr. Casey 
joited Alexander Smith, Inc., 11 years ago 
as an accountant, and for the past four years 
has been the company's chief tax accountt- 
ant. Prior to joining Smith, he was in the 
treasurer's office of the Tri-Continental 
Corp., an investment trust company in New 


York. 


Ernest C. Cox, Jr., has joined United 
States Testing Co., Hoboken, N. J., as gen- 
eral manager of the firm's fiber testing lab- 
oratories in Dallas, Tex., and Memphis, 
Tenn. . . . Ira J. Yokom, a University of 
Texas graduate, will be in direct charge of 
the Memphis laboratory, the firm announced. 
Both Mr. Cox and Mr. Yokom formerly 
were employed in cotton merchandising re- 
search at the University of Texas, Mr. Cox 
for five years and Mr. Yokom the past two 
years. 


Recent supervisory changes announced by 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., follow: N. J. 
Piper, formerly overseer of twisting at Os- 
prey Mill, to be superintendent at Taylor 
Mill, succeeding Harold Gates, resigned. 

H. V. Johnson, formerly assistant 
overseer of twisting at Osprey Mill, to be 
overseer of twisting at Osprey, succeeding 
Mr. Piper. . . . J. E. Shaw, formerly as- 
sistant overseer of spinning at Osprey, to 
be assistant overseer of twisting at Osprey, 
succeeding Mr. Johnson. .. . B. C. Layfield. 
tormerly third hand in spinning department 
of Payne Mill, to be assistant overseer of 
spinning at Osprey, succeeding Mr. Shaw. 


E. A. Bentley has been appointed assist- 
ant to the president of Swift Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. Plant superintendent prior to 
his promotion, Mr. Bentley joined Swift 


Mfg. Co. in 1938 as overseer of yarn prep- 
aration. 


James C. Self (left), 
president and founder 
of Greenwood (S. C.) 
Mills, Int., has been 
added to the South's 
Hall of Fame for the 
Living by Dixie Bus- 
iness, publication of 
Atlanta, Ga., which 
each year nominates 
25 of the South's lead- 
ers for this honor. Oscar Johnston, 
founder and first president of the National 
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THE BINDER 
FOR 


SUPER 
SERVICE! 


Specity 
NORRIS 


BINDERS 


Norris Shuttle Binders are the 
product of many years experi- 
ence in making wood parts for 


looms. Made of specially se- 
lected hickory, faced with top 
grade cowhide, and individual- 
ly hand finished to give superior 
service. Available in styles for 
every loom and every type of 
operation. Order a supply 
today. 


NORRIS BROS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Super-Stroke 
Sweep and Picker Sticks 


i for 1952. 
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Cotton Council, also is among the 25 named 
Additional honors will be 


bestowed upon Mr. Self June 3, when, along 
with Walter S. Carpenter, chairman of the 
board of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
he will be awarded an honorary degree at 
commencement exercises of the University 
of South Carolina. 


John Reeves, one of 
the founders of Reeves 
Bros., Inc., will be 
June 2 at 
commencement c¢xer- 
cises of Wofford Coll- 
lege, Spartanburg, 
S. C.. when he will 
be presented the hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws 
degree. 


honored 


B. P. Albright, assistant vice-president of 
the USEO Division of Callaway Mills Co.. 
LaGrange, Ga., has been elected president 
of the LaGrange Lions Club for 1952-53. 


Major Robert E. Willet, for the past four 
years chief of the general testing laboratories 
at Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, plans 
to return to civilian life the latter part of 
June and re-enter the textile industry in a 
private capacity. He will be succeeded as 
chief of the testing laboratories by Capt. 
John P. Dougherty. Prior to his entry into 


service Major Willet was a textile tech 
nologist at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and a chemist at Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Harry N. Dean, who has been associated 
with the structural section of the engineer- 
ing department of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been transferred to 
the glass technology section in the research 
department and will work on fiber glass 
projects. He associated with Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., and Glass Fibers, Inc.. 
before joining L.O.F. in 1951. 


was 


Henry A. Rutherford, head 
of the textile chemistry ‘and 
dyeing department at North 
Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, has been elected su- 
preme pro-consul of Delta 


Kappa Phi, oldest textile 
fraternity in the United 
States. A. Ward 
France, head of the wool 


and worsted department and director of the 
evening school of Philadelphia Textile In- 
stitute was named supreme consul of the 
fraternity. 


Alexander F. Ix, president of Frank Ix 
& Sons, Inc., recently was re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Textiles. 
Re-named vice-presidents were John Fox, 
Fox-Wells & Co., Inc.; Andrew J. Sokol, 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; and Jacques 


JUNIUS SMITH, vice-president and business manager of TEXTILE BULLETIN, is pic- 
tured with Mrs. Smith and the sailfish ( between them ) he caught recently off Acapulco, 
Mexico, “Isaac Walton” Smith reports that his prize weighed 82 pounds. Fortunately 
for him Mrs. Smith had no luck (the other sail being brought in by another member 


of the party), so he can always claim to be the better fisherman. 
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Weber, Bloomsburg Mills, Inc. New direc- 
tors elected to serve for three years are 
William N. Chace of Greenwood Mills, 
Inc., and H. W. Hilgert of Dundee Mills, 
Inc. 


Hearne Swink, secre- 
tary and vice-president 
of Cannon Mills Co.., 
Kannapolis, Concord, 


China Grove, Rock- 
well and Salisbury, 
N. C.. was married 


April 26 in New York 
City to Mrs. Barnwell 
Elliott of Rye, N. Y. 


William H. Ruffin of Durham, N. C., 
president of Erwin Mills, Inc., and Kenneth 
C. Towe, president and director of American 
Cyanamid Co., New York City, recently 
were named to honorary memberships in 
Omicrom Delta Kappa, men’s national lead- 
ership fraternity, at Duke University, Dur- 
ham. 


J. A. Dunlap, foreman of the lower hydro 
plant of Pelzer (S. C.) Mills, last month 
completed 50 years of service with the plant. 
During the half century Mr. Dunlap did 
not miss an hour from his work because of 
illness and for a 25-year period, from 1923 
to 1948, was not away from his job for 
any reason. 


Roger Milliken, president of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., Inc., New York, and Robert 
C. Jackson, executive vice-president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
were awarded honorary membership de- 
grees by Phi Psi, national textile fraternity 
at the traternity’s recent 49th annual con 
vention at Clemson, S. C. 


Emmett L. Battson has resigned as man- 
ager of Arkansas Cotton Mills, Morrillton, 
Ark., a position he has held since 1948, 
and has been succeeded by James T. Dough- 
tie of Griffin, Ga., for the past six years as- 
sistant superintendent of Crompton High- 
lands Mills, Inc., at Griffin. Ansel 


Swain of Conway, Ark., has been named 
personnel manager at Arkansas Cotton Mills 
succeeding Raymond Moore, who has re- 
signed 


| Donald Comer, chairman of 
ithe executive committee of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala.. was honored April 30 
when “Donald Comer Day”’ 
was observed in Sylacauga. 
Approximately 10,000 per- 
sons attended the festivities 
which included band con- 
certs, a barbecue dinner and 
dancing. Addressing the gathering, Mr. 
Comer stated: “I feel that you are giving 
recognition to an accomplishment by many 
people over many years with whom it has 
been my good fortune to be associated, and 
I accept the honor you are doing me with 
this understanding.” 


John S. McGilly has joined the textile 
hbers department of Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co. as a technical representative. 
Mr. McGilly, who was graduated with the 
degree of bechelor of textile engineering 
from Lowell (Mass.) Textile Institute, be- 
gan his business career with Realsilk Ho- 
siery Co. in 1940. In the Air Force from 
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1943 to 1945, he became a first lieutenant. 
Following World War II, he joined the 
Du Pont nylon division, leaving in August, 
1951, to become assistant manager of the 
lingerie division of the Sapphire Corp., New 
York. 


Thomas W. Jones has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of weave rooms at 
Mooresville (N. C.) Mills. A native of 
Georgia, Mr. Jones entered the textile busi- 
ness in 1931 and has been associated with a 
number of plants in the Carolinas. 


Recently elected trustees of the Georgia 
Tech Alumni Foundation were Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., former president of Callaway 


Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., and president of 
the Callaway Foundation of the same city; 
Julian T. Hightower, president of Thomas- 
ton (Ga.) Cotton Mills; and John P. Baum, 
vice-president of M. T. Stevens Southern, 
division of J. P. Stevens & Co., Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 


Dr. Robert P. Parker was named director 
of chemical research of the American Cyan- 
amid Co., Calco Chemical Division, to sue 
ceed Dr. H. Z. Lecher following his retire- 
ment on April 1. Dr. Parker is a graduate 
of Williams College, class of 1926, and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Yale in 1933. He 
came to Calco as a student trainee and 
joined the research department in 1934. He 


BIGGER PACKAGES 
ON YOUR PRESENT FRAM 


WITH LARGER RINGS, LONGER TRAVERSE AND 


WHITEHEAD 


ALUMINUM ALLOY 


SEPARATOR SHIELDS 


There's a shape and 
size thot will exactly 
fit your requirements 


They’re as strong as steel but many times lighter, reducing weight 
as much as 250 pounds per frame. This means you can use lighter 
travelers, reduce wear on rings, travelers, cams, worm gears and 
lifter-rod bearings. Save power, too. 

Permalite Shields mount right on the ring rail and can be 


flipped back for doffing. 


And with all their superiority Permalite Shields cost no more! 


ENGINEERED TO FIT YOUR NEEDS— 
When ordering, specify rail width, 
thickness of back flange, and gage 
and number of rings in each rail on 
one side only, as 24-22-22-22-24. 


EASY TO INSTALL—Simply drill and 
tap ring rail. We supply the shields 
and bar drilled to your gage and 
ring count, together with proper 
support hangers and all screws 
and washers. 


Features that defy comparison 


® Fewer ends down; some mills report 
277% less 


® Solid polished biades (not slotted) 
mean less wear on yarn. They collect 


less lint and fly, resulting in smoother 


yarn 
Less vibration—caluminum is_ self 
damping 


No attention after installation 


OVER 6,000,000 IN USE BY MORE THAN 350 MILLS 


Immediate delivery from stock on all items 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO. 


522 WEST PEACHTREE STREET. NW 
ATLANTA 3. GEORGIA 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS | 
Co.” 


Meadows 


MURPHY & ASTOR AVES SW. ATLANTA GA 


Matthews Equipment Ce., $3A Broadway, 


*SEE YOUR MEADOWS MAN 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA, MISSISSIPPI 
Sam Hogg, 1994 McConnell Dr.. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ed F. Brown, 417 Dale Ave., Knoxville, T 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Providence, &. |. 
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P. Coleman, Box 3597, Greenville, S. C. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Walter Coleman, Box 782, Salisbury, W. C. 
TENNESSEE 
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became a group leader in 1938 and sectional 
director in the organic research section in 
1944. During this period, his work was 
mainly in the feld of dyes and pigments. 
Dr. Parker was appointed assistant to the 
director of research in 1946 and became as- 
sistant director of research of pharmaceutical 
section in 1947. 


Walter H. Gosnell has assumed his new 
duties as general manager of manufacturing 
at Fairforest Co., Eagle & Phenix Division, 
Columbus, Ga. a subsidiary of Reeves 
Bros., Inc. Before going to Columbus, Mr. 
Gosnell was with the Reeves’ Spartanburg, 
S. C., plant, Saxon Division. 


George E. McClellan, director of E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.'s rayon manu 
facturing division, has been made director 
of the company's nylon manufacturing divi- 
sion succeeding Charles M who 
is retiring. Simultaneously, the frm 
made known five other staff changes in its 
textile fibers department, including the ap- 
pointment of W. Sam Carpenter, 3rd, who 
had been director of the acetate manufac. 
turing division, to succeed Mr. McClellan 
as rayon manufacturing division director 
William Scarborough, manager of the ace- 
tate production section, was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Carpenter as director. Thomas 
Taylor, manager of the Spruance rayon 
plant, Richmond, Va., was promoted to suc- 
ceed Mr. Scarborough as manager of the 
acetate production section. Dr. Rollin F. 
Conaway, manager of the Yerkes rayon plant 
at Buffalo, N. Y.. transferred to the 
Spruance plant to succeed Mr. Taylor as 
manager there. Edward M. Cooper, Jr., 
manufacturing superintendent of the Old 


Switzer. 


was 


Mitt 


Hickory, Tenn., rayon plant, succeeds Dr 
Conaway as manager of the Yerkes plant. 


Frederick J. Barrows, who for the past 
three years has represented Universal Wind- 
ing Co. in the New England area, has been 
transferred to the firm's Atlanta, Ga., sales 
office where he will assist Jesse W. Strib 
ling in serving textile mills in the South- 
eastern states 


J. Russell Bonner, chief of the apparel 
branch of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
is scheduled to succeed Benjamin F. Roeder 
as chief of the O.P.S. textile branch. Mr. 
Roeder is resigning from that position soon. 
Mr. Bonner will continue as chief of the 
apparel branch. Mr. Roeder is a former 
vice-president of Virginia Woolen Co. 


OBITUARIES 


Charles L. Barnett, 78. 
N. C.. a former executive 
Mills, Huntersville, N. C., died April 28 
at a hospital in Charlotte. Surviving are 
his wife, two daughters, two sons, three 
brothers and three sisters 


ot Charlotte. 
with Anchor 


Thomas L. Edwards, a superintendent 
of Piedmont Cotton Mills, East Point, Ga.., 
died April 19. Surviving are his wife, a 
son and a daughter. 


John M. Howarth. 86. retired assistant 
superintendent of the Lanett (Ala.) Divi- 


sion of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., died 
recently at a hospital in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Howarth served for 16 years as assistant 
superintendent of Slater Mills, Webster, 


Mass., before becoming assistant superin- 
tendent at Lanett in 1915. 


W. R. Mauersberger, retired textile 
executive of Passaic, N. J., died April 21 
Before his retirement in 1948 he had been 
general manager of Garheld Worsted Co. 
in the 1900s and ‘superintendent for 48 
years with Gera Mills of Passaix 


Charles J. Meagher, 56, retired textile 
executive of Shelby, N. C., died April 19 
Shelby. His associations 
included Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby; 
Highland Park Mfg. Co. of Charlotte, N. C.; 
Decotah and Erlanger Mills of Lexington, 
N. C.. and Margrace Mills of Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C. His wife and a daughter survive 


at his home in 


Rufus S. Scarboro, 71, a retired super- 
intendent of carding and spinning at Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va., died recently of 
a heart attack. He had been associated with 
Dan River for 35 years. Surviving are one 
daughter and eight sons 


Peter Van Viaanderen, 78, founder in 
1902 and former president of Van Vlaan- 
deren Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., manu- 
facturer of textile dyeing and finishing ma- 
chinery, died April 21. Surviving are his 
widow, a daughter, two sons and two broth- 
ers. His sons, Cornelius H. and George, 
are, respectively, presjdent and vice-presi- 
dent of the Van Viaanderen firm. 


C. Laurence Warwick, 62, executive 
secretary of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, and its administrative head 
since 1919, died suddenly April 23 of a 
heart attack. Mr. Warwick made many 
notable contributions to the field of stand- 
ardization and research in materials and was 
recognized as an outstanding authority on 
materials. Surviving are his wife, a daugh- 
ter and two sons, his mother and two 
brothers. 
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GREENWOOD, S. C.—The new $6,800,000 
plant being erected here by Greenwood 
Mills, Inc., will be called the Durst Plant 
in honor of William L. Durst, textile pio- 
neer of Greenwood County and first presi- 
dent of Greenwood Cotton Mill. The one- 
story plant, which will be windowless and 
air conditioned, will contain complete facil- 
ities for spinning and weaving a variety of 
cotton fabrics of medium-size yarns. 


BisHOPVILLE, C.—The employee train- 
ing program at Bishopville Finishing Co. 
is progressing satisfactorily and the plant 
is expected to be in full-scale operation 
soon. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—The new $1,000,000 
plant of United Piece Dye Works here is 
expected to begin operations soon. When 
operating at capacity the plant will dye 
and finish 60,000 yards of rayons and other 
synthetics a day. 


NEWNAN, GA.—The plant occupied by 
Chicopee Mfg. Co. here has been leased to 
American Thread Co. which will establish 
a spinning mill in the 50,000 square foot 
building. The lease is effective July 1. 


American Thread Co. plans to utilize ma 
chines and.equipment that it now has in the 
South for installation in its new spinning 
facility 


LAURENS, S. C.—Machinery is now being 
installed in the recently-completed plant of 
Woonsocket Worsted Co. here and opera- 
tions at the spinning mill are expected to 
begin about June 1. About 120 
will be employed initially. 


workers 


FLORENCE, Ariz. — The first modern 
power looms to be brought into the state 
have been acquired by the textile plant at 
Arizona State Prison. The looms were pur- 
chased from Chicopee Mfg. Co. at Cornelia, 
Ga. Warp preparation equipment also has 
been purchased from Southern Mill Supply 
Co., Athens, Ga. The mill is now equipped 
to manufacture all cloth used at the insti 
tution. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C. — The American 
Woolen Co. has announced plans to trans- 
fer operations of its plant at Dover, N. H., 
to a plant in the Rockingham area. Most 
of the equipment of the Dover plant will be 
sent to North Carolina. 


ANDERSON, S$. C.—J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc.'s Appleton Co. Division announced re- 
cently the immediate construction of a com- 
munity building which will be an addition 


to the present Appleton gymnasium. The 
approximate cost of the new addition is 
$15,000. According to Dan M. Leister, 


general manager of Appleton Co., the addi- 
tion will be used primarily for a meeting 
place for the Appleton Women's Club. Mr. 
Leister said that the new construction will | 
be a one-story type, wood-frame building 
with asbestos siding and concrete flooring 
to match the present gymnasium. Dimen- 
sions were given as approximately 56 by 
36 feet giving ample space for group meet- 
ings of 150 to 175 persons. The new addi- 
tion will also include a fully equipped kit- 
chen and facilities for serving dinners or 
suppers for Appleton community groups. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. It has been an- 
nounced that plans for the Southern head- 
quarters to be erected in Charlotte for Cel- 
anese Corp. of America have been revised 
to add 50,000 square feet of floor space, 
increasing the cost of the structure from the 
originally planned $3,600,000 to $5,000.. 
000 
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IMPROVE PRODUCTION 
with MANHATTAN RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Every modern facility, including the largest 
vulcanizing and roll grinding equipment, is 
available at Manhattan for development and 
production of roll coverings that will meet 
unusual conditions. Workmanship, care in 
handling, reflect our 60 years of roll covering 
experience. You can definitely improve your 
production quality-wise and cost-wise by 
relying on Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


N. CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Specialists Since 1939 In 


TEXTILE CLEARERS 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— 
expertly machined 


PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialt) 
REVOLVING TOr CLEARER ROLL— 


Featuring uniform covered surfaces 


CLEARER CLOTU COTsS—Note flat 


lock seam improvement 


“Every Customer a Satisfied One” 


E. F. ROSE & CO. Maiden, w. ¢. 


= SPECIALIZING IN = 
TEXTILES FOR OVER 
ONE-THIRD OF 
A CENTURY 


| 


PAYROLL CONTROLS COST SYSTEMS 
SPECIAL REPORTS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
COST REDUCTION REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S$. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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YOU'LL 
ECONOMIZE 


when you 


DESIZE 


with 


The great economy of Exsize-T has 


won praise from many of Amer- 


ica’s largest textile mills! 


This safe, speedy and efficient 
desizing agent contains no chem- 
icals. It is a pure enzyme concen- 


trate! Find out about Exsize-T. 


Write for free booklet. 


““Exsize-T’ is the registered trademark 
of Pabst Brewing Company. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


221 N. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


*Copr, 1952, Pabst Brewing Comipany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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New Tinting Machine 


Textile Equipment Corp., Greenville, 
S. C., subsidiary of W. D. Dodenhoff Co.., 
Inc., producer of the Fiber Meter automatic 
blending system, has announced a new piece 
of equipment for effectively controlling the 
application of fugitive dyes on syntheti 
fibers. The Unitint machine, as it is called, 
receives the blended stock from the blend 
ing line and feeds a controlled amount to 
an all-stainless steel, enclosed tinting cham- 
ber. The rate of output, in pounds per hour, 
can be automatically regulated to the rate 
of the pickers being fed or to the rate of 
delivery of the blending line. The Unitint 
is particularly effective when used with the 
Fiber Meter automatic blending system, 
where the controlled flow of stock can be 
easily accomplished by timing the accurate 
weighings of blended stock to coincide ex- 
actly with the picker rate. Thus, when the 
picker is running, an exact, known quan- 
tity of stock is passing through the Unitint. 

Since the amount of stock passing through 
is a known factor, the precise percentage of 
tint can be evenly applied by a positive dis- 
placement pump and spray nozzle. After 
the fibers have been tinted on the top con- 
veyor belt, they move through a revolving 
agitating blade beater, in conjunction with 
a curved stainless steel plate, to distribute 
or blend the tint. In’ effect, this agitator 
blade action “blots’’ the more heavily tinted 
fibers against the lesser tinted ones to even 
the tint distribution. From the blade sec- 
tion, the stock is carried slowly rearward on 
an intermediate belt, and then dropped to 
the bottom belt which carries the fibers to 
a pipe or conveyor to the picker. In moving 
along these belts, the tint has further oppor- 
tunity to disperse through the fibers and to 
dry out. A bank of infra-red drying lamps 
can be provided to speed up this drying 
action in the case of heavily tinted stocks. 

The unit is compact and constructed of 
heavy steel plate and heavy gauge nickel! 
bearing stainless steel. All shaft bearings 
are the sealed, self-aligning ball type. The 
enclosed tinting chamber is hinged as is 
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the heavy curved plate for easy access in 
cleaning and changing tint colors. Large 
doors ‘on both sides provide access to the 
drying belts. 

Eight units of this type have been in 
actual production in a large Southern mill 
for over six months, and new models are 
now being delivered to other leading pro- 
ducers in New England and the Southern 
states. Results have been widely praised 
by users and observers alike for faithful re- 
production of various color shades, reduc- 
tion in the amount of tint used, evenness 
of colors, elimination of tags and soggy 
batches,’ and cleanliness over present meth- 
ods, the company states. 

The Unitint comes fully equipped with 
motor, belting, tint pump, and controls. It 
has an effective capacity up to 1,200 pounds 
per hour 


Waukesha Agent Named 


William J. Moore, manufacturers’ agent 
of Greenville, S. C., announces appointment 
of West Point (Ga.) Foundry & Machine 
Co, as agents for Waukesha (Wis.) Foun- 
dry Co, tor the sale of the firm's pumps in 
the states of Alabama, Georgia and Ten- 
nessec. 


Universal Uptwisters 


Improved yarn quality, better bobbin 
build, simplified installation, increased pro- 
duction, lower costs, less maintenance and 
longer life are advantages promised by the 
new Unirail uptwisters announced by Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Cranston, R. I. 

Many new design and construction fea- 
tures support the promised advantages of 
Unirail uptwisters. Improved yarn quality 
is achieved by straight threadline delivery, 
reduction of vibration, freedom from oil 
dispersion, reduced over-all tension and less 
yarn handling by operators. Better LE obin 
build results from improved traverse mo- 
tion with adjustable ribbon breaker. ° 

Simplihed installation derives from fac- 
tory pre-erection and run-in and shipment 
of standard machines in three sections. In- 
creased production stems from higher spin- 
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dle speeds and less operator handling time. 
Lower power cost is brought about primarily 
by the entirely new Uniflex spindle which 
is designed to cut down vibration, reduce 
bearing loads and permit safe speeds up 
to 16,000 r.p.m. under satisfactory con- 
ditions (illustrated below.) 

Less maintenance results from annual lu- 
brication of spindles, idlers, take-up shaft 
bearings and leakproof twist unit. Freedom 
from oil dispersion reduces lint accumula- 
tion and minimizes cleaning. Longer life 
is indicated by the virtual freedom from 
vibration effected by the new Uniflex spin- 
dle, and by the rugged spindle bedplate con- 
struction rather than conventional spindle 
rails. 

Unirail uptwisters are offered in headless 
package and bobbin take-up models. The 
latter provides a bobbin or finger hanger 
option. Further data is provided in a com- 
prehensive bulletin No. 501 which goes into 
full detail on all Unirail advantages and 
features. 

More uptwisting production per square 
foot of floor space, lower power and main- 
tenance costs and Cleaner yarn are promised 
by Universal through the new Uniflex spin- 
dle recently developed for use on endless- 
belt-drive uptwisters. 


STEER BALL 


Key feature of the Uniflex spindle de- 
sign is its slender, flexible lower blade 
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PILOT’S 
GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS... 


The COLE Spherical Tank on 
Tubular Tower is unique in its 
field. We design and erect 
special tanks of this character. 
It provides an attractive and 
serviceable unit—economical to 
maintain, efficient in service and 
vleasing in appearance. 


Write for special booklet on 
these modern, welded Spherical 
Tanks which provide gravity 
water pressure, and for copy of 
latest Cole catalog, “Tank Talk.” 


stablished 1854 


R.D. 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 


NKS VESSELS * CYLINDERS 
* BINS * STANDPIPES 


=> 


W E S Pp E * / A L IZ E When our group specialists in the field, and our group 


analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 


In Repairing Fluted Steel Rolls and experience into formulating a group plan for you, 
Twister Rolls you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 
The Manufacture of New Rolls signed b meet all your eer ge Whether it be 
Ww wedge agi group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
e carry a q or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 
for loan or exchange Planned group policy will satisfactorily cover all your 
Fast Delivery and Installation a Feature of aeReS: 
Our Service Before you buy, contact, 
CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE C0 Group Division, Pilot Life Insurance Company 
Wilkinson Blvd. Gastonia, WN. C. P. ©. Box 153 
Telephone 5-3967 
0. A. Falls, Sec.-Treas. W. Clyde Marley, Pres.-Mgr. 


Mrs. A. G. Creasman, V. P. 


PIN PLATES 


PIN LOT Li FE 
SCREW PRODUCTS—METAL STAMPINGS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mail Sample Parts For Quotation O. F. Stafford. President 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


202 S. Towers St. Phone 1706 
Anderson, South Carolina 
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which allows off-center rotation of bobbins 
that are not perfectly balanced without 
building up excessive bearing loads. Size 
and location of bearings and unique sealed 
in lubrication system that eliminatees free 
oil in the spindle step are also contributing 
factors to the advantages offered by the 
Uniflex spindle. All these advantages and 
features are discussed in detail in the new 
Uniflex spindle bulletin S-1. 


New Cloth Guider 


The Taker-Outer is the name of a new 
preduct of the Guider, Roll and Service Co.., 


Beach, Fla. Spiral rolls nine inches 
long—driven by the cloth, according to the 
manufacturer, accomplishes the taking out 
or turning back of the turned selvages. One 
spiral roll is in front and the other in back 
of the cloth. Taker-Outers can be attached 
to existing cloth guiders or can be supplied 
with brackets and used any place where 
cloth travels in open form. The Taker- 
Outer also has an attachment regularly sup- 


plied which tightens the selvage of the 
cloth before taking out the turned selvages. 
Ball and oil lite bearings are used through- 
out. Stainless steel operating parts can be 
supplied in place of other metals where re 
quired according to the manufacturer 


Johnstone Joins Standard 


Standard Mill Supply, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., and Pawtucket, R. 1., announces that 
William S$. Johnstone of Greenville, S. C., 
has joined the firm as sales representative in 
Georgia and South Carolina. Before joming 
Standard, Mr. Johnstone was Greenville rep- 
resentative tor H&B American Machine 
Co. Standard also announces the promotion 
of J. Kenneth Sumner to sales manager at 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The company has been named Southern 
representative for a number of additional 
lines, including the Pacific evenness tester 
manufactured by Anderson Machine Co., 
Needham Heights, Mass.; J. E. Windle Co.., 
North Grafton, Mass., builder of cloth 
doubling, winding and measuring equip- 
ment, and Hall & Jansson Co., Worcester, 
Mass., cloth folders. The Standard firm 
also has been appointed representative for 
Hewitt-Robbins, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of conveyors, conveyor belting, and 
neoprene padding for all types of machinery. 
In respect to the latter account, Standard 
Mill Supply will have available to its cus- 
tomers the engineering services of O. C. 
Williams, resident Hewitt-Robbins engineer 
of Charlotte. 


Greater efficiency 
of LAUREL 
soaps, oils, finishes 


Laurel products yield smoother, 
more efficient production, 
better dyeing, bleaching, 
finishing. Write or call 

the Laurel Techni- 

cians for recom- 


mendations. 


2607 E. TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
Worehouses: Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 


Whether for fashion or 
industry, your yarns or 
fabrics will win greater 
favor, give greater service 
... and cost you less when 
they’re processed with 
Laurel soaps, oils, finishes. 
Scientifically developed, lab- 
oratory-and mill- tested, Laurel 
wet processing agents are pure, 


uniform, dependable. Processors find 


Laure! Hydroso! 
Laurel Wool Oils 
2 Laurel Emulsions 
Laurel Nynit C 
Laure! Hosiery 
Finishes 


Metal Cone Brush 


To the established advantages of sagless 
aluminum or steel cores, lathe turned shafts, 
and other features that make for long, trou- 
ble-free use, this brush adds a new method 
of binding the tufted bristle on the metal 
core. It is made by Industrial Brush Co., 
Inc., Little Falls, N. J. 

Tufts of bristle are arranged in slotted 
bands of stainless steel or copper. This 
tufted construction is particularly efhcient 
for blanket washing, raising the nap of 
woolens and worsteds, and other purposes 
requiring the additional stiffness that tufts 
impart. 

The closely wound metal bands and sol- 
vent resisting cement in which the tufts are 
set make this new type brush impervious 
to moisture, and at the same time allow 
water to flow freely between the tufts to 
get out afiy matter that penetrates the dense 
brush surface. The bristle is renewable 
when worn down. 


General Dyestuff Circulars 


General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York 14, N. Y., recently made 
available to the industry three new circu- 
lars: G-705, Celliton Fast Blue AF Extra 
Conc.: G-707, Celliton Fast Rubine 3BA- 
CF; and G-708, Indanthrene Blue CLN 
Paste and Indanthrene Blue CLNWP 
Powder. 

Celliton Fast Blue AF Extra Conc. ts a 
dispersed, direct-dyeing, anthraquinone-type 
dyestuff manufactufed for dyeing -fast-to- 
light blue shades on acetate with good 
resistance to atmospheric fading, or better 
resistance than that afforded by the com- 
monly used fast-to-light acetate blues. It 
is also recommended for dyeing medium- 
blue shades on nylon with good fastness 
properties; it is not offered for printing. 

Celliton Fast Rubine 3BA-CF is a straight 
dispersed type of azo dyestuff (Pr 239) 
offered for the direct dyeing of Bordeaux 
shades of superior light fastness on acetate; 
it is also suitable for dyeing nylon. This 
dyestuff is a non-dusting powder, which dis- 
perses well without any tendency to form 
a tar in either cold or hot water. 

Indanthrene Blue CLN paste and CLN 
WP powder are dispersed paste and dis- 
persed powder brands, respectively, of a 
new, straight, anthraquinone vat dyestuff, 
which has only recently been developed 
tor dyeing fast blues on cotton and rayon 
by either pigment or pre-reduced methods. 
Dyeings of this blue are characterized espe- 
cially by excellent resistance to chlorine 
bleaching (0.3 per cent active solution) 
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and to washing, along with good to excel- 
lent fastness to light. It is not offered for 
textile printing. Although both of these 
paste and powder brands are suitable for 
the same purposes and are identical in shade 
and working properties, they differ in 
strength as follows: 100 parts Indanthrene 
Blue CLN paste equals 50 parts Indanthrere 
Blue CLNWP powder. 


Clark Cotton Clamp 


The Clark cotton clamp, for use on Clark 
electric and gas-powered 2,000-pound fork- 
lift trucks in handling bales and similar 
items, has been re-designed to incorporate 
several improvements, and now is desig- 
nated as the Wide-Spread clamp. The in- 
side diameter of the clamping cylinder has 
heen increased to 244 inches to permit clamp 
operation under lower proportionate work- 
ing pressures, with a top limit of 1,000 
pounds P.S.I. Increased efficiency and longer 
life of the mechanism are the advantages 
claimed. Maximum clamp-arm spread has 
been increased to 69 inches, but over-all 
width of the assembly remains at 40 inches. 

The clamp arms, when used for bale han- 
dling, have lugs to prevent slippage. When 
pressure is applied, these gripper lugs press 
slightly into the bale at both the base and 
tip of each arm and assure a secure hold. 
A telescoping innerslide construction, em- 
ploying rolled steel channels, and similar 
action to the upright members of Clark 
fork-lift trucks, is a mew feature of the 
basic clamp-arm assembly. Its advantages 
are added strength and smoother action. 

A number of other clamp-arm assemblies, 
all interchangeable and readily attached and 
detached, are available for use on Clark 
fork-lift trucks. The cotton clamp assembly 
is not interchangeable with other attach- 
ments. Full information will be supplied 
upon request to the Clark Equipment Co.. 
Industrial Truck Division, Battle Creek. 
Mich. 


Soda Ash Bulletin 


Solvay Sales Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., has announced a new ex- 
panded and revised edition of its Technical 
& Engineering Bulletin No. 5, “Soda Ash— 
Its Properties, Loading and Unloading, Han- 
dling and Storage.’ The announcement 
States that the new 64-page third edition 
contains both new material and revisions 
in addition to the charts and data that were 
included in the widely circulated previous 
editions. Readers in the United States and 
Canada can obtain copies of this bulletin 
without charge by addressing requests to 
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Install looms 


and cut operating costs besides 


with ISOMODE TEXTILE PADS 


IsOMODE* TEXTILE PADS permit you to install 
looms on any type floor without bolting, floor 
damage or special preparation. Cut to size and 
placed under legs of equipment, they absorb loom 
vibration and eliminate stresses and strains re- 
sulting from rigid mountings. This keeps ma- 
chines in place, even without cementing—reduces 
noise—cuts down maintenance of both building 
and equipment. 

Engineered from Du Pont “Neoprene”, 
Isomode Pads last for years. Mill installations 
have revealed that not only are they one of the 
most effective mountings you can get, but also 
one of the most economical. 

Even a few looms mounted on Isomode Textile 
Pads are enough to show you convincing proof 
of the Pad’s remarkable effectiveness. Why not 
see for yourself? Get more details by mailing 
in the coupon. 

*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


THE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, !nc. 


1082 State Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


O Please send data sheet containing more information on Isomode 
Textile Pads and how to install them easily and quickly. CO Send price 
sheet and delivery date. 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


Distributed by: MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Providence, R. |. « STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 
New York, N. Y. «© THE SATTERLEE COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. « R. B. DORMAN, Atlanta, Ga. 
0. D. LANDIS, Charlotte, N.C. ¢ UPTON BRADEEN & JAMES, LTD., Toronto, Ontario and Montreal, Quebec 
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Solvay Sales Division, Allied Chemical & 


Dye Corp., Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Department, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, 
Ne. 


One-Piece Fiberglas Tanks 


A new line of molded Fiberglas tanks in 
standard sizes is announced by the Laminex 
Corp., Fall River, Mass. Sturdy, corrosion- 
resistant and low cost, each tank is molded 
complete in one piece, embodying many 
special features. Laminex tanks are stated 
to be the only Fiberglas type tanks manu- 
factured by a patented method using 
matched steel molds. 

Unit molding does away with the need 
for rivets, bolts, nuts, screws or other fasten- 
ing devices apt to snag materials. Uniform 
wall thickness is reinforced where necessary 
with vertical ribs and steel rods molded into 
the tank. All horizontal and vertical cor- 
ners have a gently curved radius which 
makes the tanks easy to drain and clean. 
Smooth permanent white interior imme- 
diately shows stain that needs wiping away, 
and brightens the dip room. 

Non-corrosive inside and out, the new 
Laminex tanks are non-conductive to static 
electricity and can withstand all chemicals 
commonly used, as well as temperatures 
above boiling point. Impact resistance is 
high, and construction is such that in event 
of accidental damage any tank can be quickly 
repaired on the spot by unskilled labor. 

Extreme lightness of weight (tank weighs 
only about 60 pounds) and extraordinary 
ease of cleaning are two Laminex features 
not matched in tanks of conventional mater- 


ials. These features decrease work loads 
and tend to prevent the smudging of goods, 
the firm claims. 

Laminex tanks can be equipped with dam 
overflow for cold or hot water rinses. Ca- 
pacity of standard sizes ranges from 50 to 
550 gallons, and Laminex Corp. offers 
prompt service on custom molding in spe- 
cial sizes. Smallest standard model is a 
tub with top 17'4-inch diameter by 1314- 
inch bottom by 1434-inch height. All tanks 
of 300 gallon capacity or over have extra 
ply bottom. 

Data and prices on standard tanks and on 
custom molding for all plant purposes are 
available from Laminex Corp. at 994 Jeffer- 
son Street, Fall River. Mass. 


New Synthetic Detergent 


Hartopon B, a truly new development in 
the held of synthetic detergents, is being 
marketed by the Hart Products Corp., 1440 
Broadway, New York. This product is a 
pure white paste which displays excellent 
detergency and sudsing action. It is a mod- 
ified fatty alcohol sulfate manufactured for 
the textile industry in high concentration 
and available at exceedingly low cost. 

Hartopon B is recommended for use in 
virtually all cleaning operations such as the 
scouring of silk, cotton, rayon, acetate, wool, 
nylon, Orlon and Dacron. It is used with 
greater efhiciency and economy in jig and 
box type scouring, in kier boiling, in soap- 
ing-off prints and for removal of sizing, oils 
and dirt. Hartopon B is stable in the pres- 
ence of oxidizing and reducing agents; re- 
duces the harshening effect of vigorous 
scouring procedures; and possessees out- 
standing protective action, dispersing power 
and detersive qualities, the firm claims. 

Hartopon B is effective in very low con- 
centrations, cleans thoroughly and rinses 
rapidly and completely in hard or soft 
water. Its low cost, high activity and wide 
range of uses make Hartopon B an un- 
usually economical, all-purpose detergent 
for scouring operations. 


Drew Reference Chart 


Technical Products Division, E. F. Drew 
& Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y., announces 
the availability of a new reference chart on 
fatty acids and their derivatives. This chart 
includes the composition and important 
physical properties of the 46 most widely 


used processing oils and fats. Approxi- 
mately 17 by 11 inches, printed in two 
colors on durable stock, it shows at a glance 
such useful data as an oil's iodine number, 
saponification value, per cent of unsapon- 
ihables and its normal fatty acid composi- 
tion. 

In addition, the chart provides the em- 
pirical formulae, molecular weights and 
acid numbers of 23 fatty acids in common 
use. For many of these fatty acids, the boil- 
ing and melting points in Centigrade are 
also specified. The chart is available by 
writing to the Technical Products Division 
of E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., 15 East 26th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


The Gray Co., Inc., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., announces the opening on May 2 
of its new regional office and warehouse 
at 1223 Spring Street, N. W., in Atlanta, 
Ga. Atlanta has become the center of the 
tremendous industrial and economic growth 
in the South, and Gray, realizing the im- 
portance of Atlanta to this development, 
has established the office there to render 
better service to the firm's many customers 
in this area. 

The Gray Co. is internationally known as 
a manufacturer of a complete line of qual- 
ity lubricating equipment, heavy material 
pumps and spray equipment sold under the 
name Graco. 

The new office in Atlanta will serve the 
Southeastern part of the nation, including 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Virginia, and 
parts of Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
Graco office will also warehouse parts and 
equipment and. will maintain a complete 
repair service department with factory- 
trained men in charge. 

A special laboratory for testing the pump- 
ability and sprayability of lubricants and 
industrial materials such as adhesives, seal- 
ers, coatings, compounds, and paints of all 
kinds is available to individual ‘industries. 

Industries in the Atlanta area will be 
interested in the display of production and 
maintenance equipment, said to be the finest 
equipment display. in the South, which 
shows the Graco line functionally installed 
and operating. Included are many fluid 
handling pumps for faster transfer or sup- 
ply operations and a wide line of air-oper- 
ated spray equipment capable of handling 


HEDDLE and REED COMPANY 


OF ATLANTA 
P.O. BOX 116 - STATION A — PHONE RA 


e 


LOOM REEDS for any type fabric, COMBS, DROP WIRES and BARS for profitable 
production of Quality Fabrics 
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material. 
Other maintenance units are also on display. 


almost every known sprayable 


Paddock Nemes Agent 


J. C. Paddock Co. of Spartanburg, S. C., 
manufacturer of custom built textile trucks 
and other textile specialties, has appointed 
the W. S. Murphey Co. of Atlanta, Ga., as 
its exclusive representative in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and parts of Tennessee and 
Mississippi. The Murphey company has 
five representatives in the territory and 
maintains a branch office in Birmingham, 


Ala. 


Livermore Loom Items 


H. F. Livermore Corp., Boston, Mass.., 
announces two new items for use in opera- 
tion of the weave room—a newly-designed 
drive rod arm and an improved rubber 
(picker stick) floor spring. 

Livermore explains that present arms are 
clamped to the sword by a stepped cast 
washer; the belt exerting the pressure 
against one side of the sword only. With 
all the leverage at the stud end, these arms 
frequently loosened on the sword, wearing 
the sword and making it difficult to keep 
the drive rod arms tight on the sword. The 
new H.F.L. drive rod arm (top dllustra- 
tion) has been designed so that when the 
belt is tightened a wedge shaped washer 
slides along the face of the arm until it 
contacts one edge of the sword and applies 
pressure between the hook on the arm and 
the hook on the washer, thus clamping op- 
posite sides of the sword. This applies 
pressure to both sides of the sword and the 
arm cannot loosen, the firm states. 

The firm believes that its new style rubber 
(picker stick) floor spring (lower illustra- 
tion) will do away with the many disad- 
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vantages of the old-fashioned steel wire 
floor springs, Nos. 355, 403 and 1786 
This new H.F.L. spring, the firm states, lasts 
considerably longer and will appeal to the 
overseer who has had trouble with down 
time caused by the breakage of steel wire 
type floor springs. The H.F.L. spring is 
made of special rubber that is not affected 
by oil, and is designed so that the rubber 
strip can easily be replaced if necessary. 
This item is cataloged by Livermore as 


RL-4799. 


Testing Company Expands 


United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., has added a new product testing serv- 
ice. The most recent addition, headed by 
psychologist Dr. Dean Foster, is the Psy- 
chometric Laboratory. This new division 
will broaden the scientific range of the 70- 
year-old testing company by psychological 
evaluation of a large variety of consumer 
goods and services. It has already been 
demonstrated that textiles as well as other 
natural and manufactured items can be an- 
alyzed and/or improved by appropriate psy- 
chometric techniques. 

Dr. Foster, a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity and Cornell, has had ten years ex- 
perience in the design and administration 
of both consumer and trained panel product 
testing. He has developed special instru- 
ments for legibility measurements on labels 
and has advanced a classification system for 
odors. In several years at the quality re- 
search and control laboratories of Joseph E. 
Seagrams and Sons Co., in Louisville, Ky.., 
he ~put dozens of manufactured products 
through a series of psychometric tests, re- 
sulting in improved products more uni- 
formly produced. 

Dr. Foster points out that the selection 
and training of panels require extensive 
preparation and rigid control of test con- 
ditions. Since the United States Testing Co 
has eight branch laboratories in ‘widely 
scattered cities in the country, controlled 
consumer testing is readily arranged on a 
nationwide basis. The analysis of products 
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will be made primarily with the trained ob- 
server panels in Hoboken. 

The nature of the psychometric approach 
to industrial problems is consistent with 
the other services of the United States Test- 
ing Co. For example, the study of the ap- 
pearance or effectiveness of chlorophyll 
products, the synthesis of food flavors, or a 
study of label legibility have proved to be 
as precise and reproducible as the physical, 
chemical, engineering, radiological or other 
tests. 


TLBT-X Dye Kettle 


In response to growing production of and 
demand for rugs made of cotton and syn- 
thetic fibers or blends of these fibers, Riggs 
& Lombard has developed the TLBT-X dye 
kettle for dyeing them in the piece. Where- 
as it has been generally felt that dyeing of 
such fabrics was extremely difficult, R & L 
ofhcials state that the TLBT-X dye kettle 
has been found admirably suited for piece 
dyeing synthetic fiber, as well as cotton rugs. 
Versatility of the TLBT-X dye kettle is ex- 
pected to solve many problems connected 
with the dyeing of these fibers, and espe- 
cially to open the door for mills which have 
hesitated to consider this type of rug pro- 
duction because of the dyeing problem. 

Riggs & Lombard’s TLBT-X dye kettle, 
an adaptation of the company's standard 
TLBT model, dyes cotton or synthetic or 
blended fiber rugs in either rope form or full 
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open width. When it is used for dyeing in 
rope form, a stainless steel guide keeps the 
pieces separated. When the rugs are run 
in open width, a Riggs & Lombard Electri- 
Matic cloth guider keeps the fabric open 
width, free from wrinkles, and centered in 
the kettle. The center post that appears in 
the illustration is eliminated for open width 
dyeing, and the door is one piece, full 
length. For both types of dyeing, the reel 
is normally of large diameter and consists 
of a multi-grip type drum which insures 
against slippage. 

The balance of the equipment used in 
the TLBT-X dye kettle is similar to that in 
Riggs & Lombard standard type piece dye 
kettles regularly used for woolens, worsteds 
and blends. A universal kettle suitable for 
an extremely wide range of fabrics, as to 
both type and weight, the Model TLBT 
from which Riggs & Lombard developed the 
new TLBT-X kettle eliminates tangles and 
tie-ups by unique design and by the multi- 
grip type reel. Goods balloon, move around, 
change folds readily to avert wrinkles, 
creases and dye streaks. Substantial savings 
in dye stuffs result from exceptional efh- 
ciency in operation, and saving of steam due 
to totally enclosed top is estimated at 25 
to 30 per cent. Construction ts all stainless 
steel. 

Riggs & Lombard supply full information 
on all equipment needed for the proper 
hnishing of the rug dyeing operation, in- 
cluding squeeze roll extractor and applica- 
tion of compositions used for anchoring the 
pile to the base material. Inquiries may be 
addressed to this publication or to Riggs & 
Lombard, Inc., Foot of Suffolk Street, Low- 
ell, Mass. 


Howe Hand Trucks 


A 12-page condensed truck catalog (Form 
508-B) has been just released by the Howe 
Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. Specifications and 
illustrations are shown for the complete 
line of the latest Howe two and four-wheel 
hand trucks, trailer trucks, baggage wagons, 
platform skids, dollies, lift jack systems, 
wheels, casters and molded-on rubber-tired 
wheels. This catalog also shows modern 
Howe’ construction features engineered for 
long, trouble-free and economical materials 
handling service. For further information, 
write for a copy of Form 508-B “Move 
Materials Faster, Easier With Howe Trucks,” 
the Howe Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. 


New Foxboro Offices 3 


Adding two new branch ofhces and ap- 
pointing additional personnel in the indus- 
trial South, the Foxboro (Mass.) Co. ex- 
tends its network of saies and service facili- 
ties, particularly in the Southeastern area 
with its expanding textile industry. The 
new offices are located in Decatur, Ala., and 
Greenville, S. C., reflecting the increased 
use of modern process instrumentation by 
textile and other progressive industries of 
the region. 

In charge of the new office at Greenville, 
S. C.. is W. W. Barron, a veteran of more 
than 25 years’ service with Foxboro, who 
enjoys a wide acquaintance among Southern 
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industrialists through his many years in 
charge of the Atlanta territory. Address of 
the new branch is Room 1408, South Caro- 
lina Bank Building, Greenville, S. C. 

Well qualified for his duties in charge of 
the Decatur, Ala., branch is C. A. Mohler, 
industrial engineer with extensive experi- 
ence in the application of measurement and 
control of industrial processes. The Deca- 
tur Office is at 113 Lee Street. 

These two branch offices bring the Fox- 
boro total in this region to six, the others 
being located at Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham. 
Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; and Charlotte, N. C. 

Atlanta is now in charge of E. W. Pender. 
gast who moves up to branch manager, suc- 
ceeding W. W. Barron. Added to the At- 
lanta staff is F. H. Leathers who returns to 
his familiar surroundings after completing 
a tour of duty in the U. S. Marine Corps. 
Birmingham has added a new manager, 
L. B. Perry, working with the branch man- 
ager, J. M. Waters. The Jacksonville office, 
which also serves the textile industry, is 
now under the direction of R. M. Schneble, 
assisted by J. L. Pierce. 

The Charlotte office, under the direction 
ot S. A. Alexander, announces the appoint- 
ment of H. A. Ruddock as sales engineer. 
Mr. Alexander, with over 30 years of prog- 
ressive experience in the textile industry and 
Mr. Ruddock, whose diversified fields in- 
clude the chemical industries, offers a well- 
rounded service to mill owners in their 
territory. 

All of the Southeastern area comes under 
the supervision of A. H. Shafer, assistant 
division manager, Eastern sales division, 
whose headquarters are at Pittsburgh, where 
the Foxboro Co. has a branch factory and 
warehouse. 


Odorless Paints 


Completely odorless paints in every in- 
terior finish and in a full selection of colors 
are the latest development in the decorating 
held and should prove to be a boon to es- 
tablishments where the presence of obnox- 
ious paint odors is disturbing to those who 
occupy or visit the premises as well as harm- 
ful to merchandise. 

The new full-line of odorless interior 
oil-base paints is now being manufactured 
and sold by the Keystone Paint & Varnish 
Corp., of Brooklyn, N. Y., where continued 
labroatory research has resulted in the suc- 
cessful development of the odorless product 
in gloss, semi-gloss, flat, enamel, floor paint 
and varnish. 

Every interior surface may now be painted 
while people are in the same room, if that 
is feasible. If space limitations or other 
considerations make this impractical, it is 
possible to use the room immediately after 
painting, or within the few hours necessary 
for the surface to dry, without any trace 
of paint odor. 


Prufcoat Catalog 


A new general catalog covering the entire 
line of Prufcoat protective coatings has been 
made available for general distribution by 
the manufacturer, Prufcoat Laboratories, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. Subjects of wide 
interest in the cataiog include a list of chem- 
ical agents against which Prufcoat has been 
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found effective, case history studies of five 
different types of applications in as many 
different industries, and a three-point anal- 
ysis of the advantages of maintenance paint- 
ing done the Prufcoat way. 

The entire back page of the catalog is 
devoted to a listing and brief description 
of the physical and protective qualities of 
all eight Prufcoat products. With this handy 
guide, it is a simple matter to determine 
the specific sealer, primer and finish mater- 
ial required for any painting problem. The 
appropriate technical bulletin numbers are 
included with each product description so 
that the reader may easily secure more de- 
tailed information. 

A copy of the new Prufcoat general 
catalog may be secured by writing G. Rus- 
sell Hersam, General Sales Manager, Pruf- 
coat Laboratories, Inc., 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Tropical Roof Coolerant 


Tropical Paint and Oil Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, manufacturer of heavy-duty mainte- 
mance paints, reports that Tropical’s roof 
coolerant, brushed or sprayed by unskilled 
labor immediately reduces below-roof tem- 
peratures to the comfort zone by deflecting 
up to 75 per cent of the sun’s radiant heat. 

Tropical roof coolerant consists of large 
flakes of metallic aluminum applied with 
a special liquid bond, creating a complete, 
seamless, silver blanket which throws back 
the sun's heat. While conventional alumi- 
num paints quickly stain and discolor on 
bituminous roof surfaces, Tropical roof 
coolerant stays bright. Tests show that 
when it is 96 degrees in the sun, tempera- 
ture within the roof structure will build up 
to 140 degrees, with a below-roof working 
zone temperature of 116 degrees. The same 
day that Tropical roof coolerant is applied 
users have found as much as 26 degrees im- 
provement in both roof and below-roof 
temperatures. 

Maintenance managers report an added 
“bonus” with roof coolerant. Because the 
seamless, silver blanket deflects up to 75 
per cent of the sun's radiant heat, it pre- 
vents rapid drying out of the roof, prevent- 
ing cracking and leaking that results from 
a brittle, inflexible roof. Roof coolerant 
helps retain the flexibility needed for ex- 
pansion and contraction of sudden temper- 
ature changes, prolongs roof life. 


Floor Maintenance Brochure 


An informative brochure about floors and 
their maintenance, “Floors Without Flaws,’ 
is announced by A. C. Horn Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. This 12-page practical 
guide for economical and efficient care of 
floors in textile plants and other buildings 
covers the conditioning, repairing and main- 
tenance methods for the widest variety of 
floor materials—concrete, asphalt tile, cork, 
linoleum, magnesite, terrazzo and wood. A 
copy of the brochure will be mailed free 
to those interested. 


Gardner Cotton Colorimeter 


The Gardner cotton colorimeter is de- 
scribed in a new leaflet available from the 
Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, Bethesda, 
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Md. According to the leaflet, the Gardner 


cotton colorimeter aids cotton classers in 
eliminating tedious and detailed visual de- 
terminations and prevents costly rejections 
and acceptances. Three simple steps are 
outlined for its use: (1) reach for cotton 
and fluff it for inserition under weight; 
(2) insert fluffed cotton sample under 
weight; (3) step on foot switch and take 


photoelectric reading from large visible 
scale. 

Hydrocide S.X. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., currently is 


boosting its Hydrocide $.X., exclusive sili- 
cone which it claims will make all types 
of above-grade porous masonry water repel- 
lent immediately after drying. One applica- 
tion stops driving rains, the firm claims. 
It is invisible, will not discolor and will 
not wear away, the company states. De- 
tailed information and literature may be 
obtained by writing Department P-2, Build- 
ing Products Division, L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., 80-8th Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Maintenance Booklet 


A 24-page booklet describing a complete 
maintenance service for electrical apparatus 
can be obtained from the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. The booklet presents a 
sound maintenance program based on the 
use of genuine renewal parts, repair service 
plants, and engineering and field service. 
Dozens of photographs show the special 


skill, testing devices, and repair equipment 
which are available to customers through 
strategically located repair plants. Many 
improved design renewal parts are _ illus- 
trated to emphasize the importance of ob- 
taining genuine renewal parts. Motor ex- 
change service, periodic inspection service, 
and the spot” repairs by field engineers 
are also described. For a copy of this book- 
let, B-4766, write Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Warner Demonstration Unit 


A new “‘desk-top’’ demonstration unit for 
electric brakes and clutches—the first of its 
kind in the industry—has been introduced 
by Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co. 
Beloit, Wis., according to Steven P. J. 
Wood, executive vice-president. The dem- 
onstrator, about the same size as an auto- 
mobile battery, reproduces in mainiature the 
exact action of electric brakes and clutches 
for industrial machinery of all types. 

Among the clutch and brake applications 
demonstrated by the push-button unit are: 
(1) control range, (2) stop and _ start 
speeds, (3) torque range, and (4) simplic- 
ity of maintenance. 


Reliance Bulletin 


An electronic motor-drive accessory that 
provides timed-rate acceleration and deceler- 
ation is described and illustrated in a new, 
two-page bulletin issued by the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. The bulletin explains the four spe- 
cialized functions of VSC and shows it in 
action. Functions of this electronic control 
are: (1) timed-rate acceleration and decel- 
eration and speed-changing, (2) pre-set 
speed selection, (3) automatic speed-chang- 
ing, and (4) improved speed regulation for 
adjustable-voltage drives. The VSC is espe- 
cially designed to operate in conjunction 
with the Reliance V*S adjustable-speed 
drive. For copies of this bulletin, write to 
the Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
1111 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, O., and ask 
for Bulletin K-2025. 


Consolidate Offices 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I., 
has consolidated its Charlotte, N. C., wind- 
ing and twisting division offices at 1005 W. 
Morehead Street in Charlotte. The Char- 
lotte branch is staffed by Frederick Sails, 
senior sales engineer, and Harris H. Buck- 
lin, Dudley M. Dunlop and F. P. Barrie, 
sales engineers, and four service engineers. 


A new 20-page comprehensive catalog of 
Sterling Electric power drives is now avail- 
able, announces Allen A. Adams of Sterling 
Electric Motors, Inc., Los Angeles. This 
well-illustrated catalog contains complete 
descriptive information on variable speed 
drives, geared motors and constant normal 
speed motors in drip-proof, splash-proof, 
totally enclosed and pipe ventilated designs. 
Available on request from any one of the 
more than 400 Sterling sales offices. 
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For These 
Textile Chemicals 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
SODIUM NITRITE 

POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
NYTRON’ 


Because e e e Solvay textile chemicals are uniform, 
fine quality products .. . BECAUSE Solvay’s exclusive 
textile Technical Service offers valuable assistance on 
the proper use of these chemicals in your operations 

. BECAUSE Solvay’s thirteen sales offices and nation- 
wide organization of distributors is ready to serve you 
promptly and courteously . . . BECAUSE you get fast, 
dependable delivery service from Solvay’s convenient 


plants and more than 200 stock points. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


OLv. ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
S&* VA, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: —— 
Boston Charlotte - Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Houston New Orleans New York « Philadelphia 
Since 188 Pittsburgh + St. Lowls «+ Syracuse 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. OF. 


Wool Manufacturers Elect Ames Stevens 


Ames Stevens of Ames Worsted Co., Lowell, Mass., was 
elected president of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers at the association's 78th annual meeting 
May 8 in New York City. Mr. Stevens succeeds the late 
Arthur Besse, who held the post as paid president for 18 
years. Elected as vice-presidents of the association were: 
Lewis A. Hird, Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc., Garfield, N. J.; 
Arthur O. Wellman, Nichols & Co., Inc., Boston; James 
F. Dewey, A. G. Dewey, Quechee, Vt.; Ralph K. Hubbard, 
Packard Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., and Francis W. White, 
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/American Woolen Co. Walter Humphreys of Boston was 
irenamed secretary-treasurer. 

| Mr. Stevens reported that the outlook in the woolen and 
|worsted industry has improved in recent weeks and that 
“this is especially true when a comparison is made with 
the last half of 1951.” 

“Indications of the brighter outlook are the firming wool 
prices in the British Dominions, which, in turn, have re- 
sulted in firming prices in this country of both wool and 
wool tops during the last three or four weeks,"’ Mr. Stevens 
said. 

“There is evidence that the inventory situation in this 
country has improved. An indication is the substantial 
business which is being done on worsted knitting yarns for 
future delivery.” 

Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor of economics at New York 
University, speaking at a meeting of the collateral group 
of the association, said the textile industry would see an 
improvement in business even though the buyers’ market 
will continue to operate indefinitely. He warned, however, 
that the days of high-cost producers in the industry were 
numbered and that the impact of new fibers must not be 
underestimated. 

“The only great uncertainty that still remains is how the 
revolution in the fiber industry will work itself out, what 
the long-range effects will be and how it will affect the 
price of wool and the level of wool consumption,” Dr. 
Nadler declared. 


Dawson Discusses European Textile Industry 


Recently returned from Europe where he served as textile 
consultant for the Mutual Security Agency, C. C. Dawson 
of Cramerton, N. C., executive secretary of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association, in an address before the 
Kiwanis Club of Gastonia, N. C., told that group that the 
American textile industry must produce “‘bountifully and 
efhciently’’ if it is to hold its world markets. Admitting 
that textiles are dull all over the world, Mr. Dawson added, 
however, that he believed the industry would pick up 
momentum before the last quarter of this year. 

Mr. Dawson offered these statistics on the labor market 
in England and France. An English textile worker, putting 
in a 45-hour week, is paid about $17. A French worker, 
on a 48-hour week, makes about $25. Lowest wages were 
‘found in Holland, where a skilled textile employee makes 
only 30 to 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. Dawson, as the result of trips to Denmark and Hol- 
land, was able to diagnose the reason for poor production 
in textiles in these countries. Their production is low, he 
said, because they try to carry out too many operations under 
one roof. For instance, a textile plant in Holland would 


do its own spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching, and fin- 
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ishing. This was a burdensome job, getting everything done 
in the same plant. He advised that management call in 
more engineers to set up basic operations in each plant, just 
as the mills do in the United States. 

In Denmark, Mr. Dawson found that only 110,000 spin- 
dles are being operated, and only 5,000 looms. Production 
is almost entirely for home consumption. The Danish mills 
produce mostly carded yarn and carded yarn products. The 
mill that weaves also finishes in the same plant. Holland 
has about 1,250,000 spindles and 45,000 looms. Also, the 
mills in the Netherlands produce principally for home con- 
sumption. Some mill owners in Holland complained of the 
quality of cotton they are getting from the United States, 
he said. 


Wheeler Heads Ga. Quality Control Group 


Jim Wheeler of Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills recently was 
elected chairman of the Georgia Section, American Society 
for Quality Control. Mr. Wheeler succeeds J. Ellison Neal 
of U. S. Rubber Co., Atlanta, Ga. Miss Mary Jo Wesson, 
research department, West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala.., 
was elected vice-chairman. J. B. Denmark, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Lindale, Ga., was named secretary-treasurer and John 
Reynolds, Celanese Corp. of America, Rome, Ga., was 
named national representative. The new officers will take 
over in June. 


|.T.T. Holds Annual Membership Meeting 


Ninety-six mill members and guests attended the eighth 
annual membership meeting of the Institute of Textile 
Technology held April 30 at Charlottesvrile, Va. The 
meeting was featured by an analysis of inter-industry re- 
search called the “Seventeen Mill Tests,’’ with emphasis 
upon the relation of processing conditions to yarn and 
fabric properties. The tests were sponsored by the National 
Cotton Council and the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, while the analysis of data was made by the insti- 
tute research staff. 

Roger Milliken, chairman of the board of trustees, sum- 
marized the objectives of the institute research program as 
“closing in on the unknown quantities in textile manufac- 
ture so that new ways may be found to improve quality and 
reduce costs.” 

‘The institute is helping its members work with existing 
machinery to get the most out of it,’ Mr. Milliken said, 
“and one of the outstanding achievements has been the 
uniformity analyzer, which, along with the imperfection 
counter and other electronic instruments, give the industry 
tools of greatest quality advantage.” 


M. Earl Heard, vice-president in charge of research at | 


West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co., described the procedure used 


by the A.C.M.I. and the National Cotton Council in con- | 
ducting the 17 mill tests and pointed out that it was the | 


most elaborate inter-industry test ever conducted. The prin- 
cipal objective of the N.C.C. test report, Mr. Heard said, 
was to show the effect of various ginning conditions on 
yarn and fabric so that the best methods of ginning could 
be determined. 

J. E. Dougherty, head of the institute's textile engineer- 
ing division, showed the difference between the N.C.C. 
report and that made by I.T.T. The latter was designed to 
show the effects of mill processing techniques on yarn and | 
fabric quality. Dr. W. H. Martin of the institute discussed 
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By every yardstick these ‘jewels of perfec- 
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the “Correlation Between Breaking Strength and Per Cent 
Non-uniformity of Yarns and Fabric With Mill Processing 
Conditions,” while Dr. L. H. Hance described the “‘Cor- 
relation Between Neps in Card Web and Imperfections in 
Yarns with Mill Processing Conditions.” 

Walter Regnery, president of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills and chairman of the institute’s technical advisory 
committee, complimented the staff upon the thoroughness 
of the analysis, ‘the data of which will be a subject of 
intense study for many years to come,’ Mr. Regnery added. 
Further reports were made by Leo Hubbard and T. L. W. 
Bailey, Jr., respectively, on ‘Elimination of Tar Spots from 
Cotton Fabric’ and “Member Service Performance During 
the Quarter."” Mr. Milliken briefly reviewed the institute's 
development of the uniformity analyzer, the removal of 
tar spots, and the translation of the 17 mill test data into 
terms usable by the member mills. 

A board of trustees meeting followed the membership 
meeting. Newly-elected trustees are Fred L. Smyre, Jr., 
president, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., and S. H. Harris, vice- 
president of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. A new member 
of the technical advisory committee is Aubrey Hobbs, direc- 
tor of development, quality controls and standards at Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher. 


New Picking And Shuttle-Control Motions 


Trautvetter Loom Works of 262 Totowa Avenue, Pater- 
son, N.J., has announced the development of new picking 
and shuttle-control motions for broadcloth looms which the 
company claims will provide up to 50 per cent higher 
production. 

These new picking and shuttle control motions use no 
cams and rollers, but are self-powered by a crank arm on 
each side of loom for each picker stick. The motions are 
driven from the camshaft. Each crank arm drives a lever 
mechanism with an upward and downward movement. The 
downward movement pushes the picker stick back in its 
loaded position and locks with a catch. This catch has 
been designed to lock picker stick when it is loaded, in 
the right place in shuttle box for the automatically refilling 
of a full quill pushing the empty quill down and out of 


shuttle box. It is then ready for a release at the right time. 
When this same lever mechanism is on its upward move- 
ment this catch is released. A long coil spring does the 
work which will slide the shuttle out of the box with 
exactly the same positive speed to every pick made. 

A new device has been developed using a pivot rod. 
When it is up in place behind shuttle brake runway the 
shuttle enters and travels along this shuttle brake until 
stopped. When shuttle is ready to make next pick, pivot 
cod is drawn down out of the way to leave shuttle fly out 
freely. When shuttle has entered shuttle box it is locked 
and one cannot push it out with both hands. When this 
lock is released one can push it out with one finger. 

Trautvetter is now demonstrating in its works a 45-inch 
light loom frame for broad cloth with all the new develop- 
ments. The company invites manufacturers interested to 
call and see these new smooth-running improvements. 


Public Relations Committee Advisory Council 


Appointment of a special engineering advisory council to 
the textile committee on public relations was announced 
recently by Charles A. Cannon of Kannapolis, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Cannon Mills Co. and chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

The purpose of the council is to help obtain factual 
information of public interest on the industry. Composed 
of outstanding men in the textile engineering, research and 
accounting fields, it will function as a group in making 
available to the committee the individual talents and re- 
sources of its members as a contribution to the textile 
industry's program of public information, Mr. Cannon said. 

S. B. Lincoln of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., will 
be chairman of the council. Members from the Carolinas 
will be A. D. Asbury of J. E. Sirrine Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
John A. McPherson, Sr., the McPherson Co., Greenville; 
and Walter Simister, Jr., the Ralph E. Loper Co., Green- 
ville. 

Others on the council are Dr. Walter ]. Hamburger, Fab- 
ric Research Laboratories, Inc., Boston, Mass.; Dr. Milton 
Harris, Harris Research Laboratories, Washington, D. C.; 
Nathaniel M. Mitchell, Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., 


Trautvetter picking and shuttle-control motions; front view at left, side view at right. 
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Boston; Carl J. Shannon, Robert & Co. Associates, Atlanta, 
Ga.; D. Reid Weedon, Jr., Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; and Herbert L. Werner, Werner Textile 
Consultants, New York. 


Wool Bureau Reports On Research Activities 


The Wool Bureau, Inc., May 8 released the third issue 
of its annual summary of wool research problems and activi- 
ties, “Current Research and Development,” prepared by 
Giles E. Hopkins, technical director. The first edition, 
issued in 1950 as “Suggested Research and Development 
Studies for the Woolen and Worsted Industry,’ included 
16 major classifications of research designed to be of direct 
assistance in solving many current manufacturing problems. 
The latest edition shows that active work is now underway 
in most of the areas then suggested. 

Because comment from the industry reflects considerable , 
interest in the location of all forms of wool research, the W ld M f te ] f 
1952 edition amplifies the section devoted to programs on or s OS omp e e 
wool throughout the world. In recognition of this change, 
the new edition has been given the title “Current Research and Modern 
and Development.’’ Active research on the suggested 

rojects is outlined and general wool research on additional 4 s 
daha is mentioned under 11 classifications including Line of Rings 
genetics, sheep management, preparation for market, chem- 
ical and physical structure of wool, fabric scouring, dyeing, 
cleaning, shrinkproofing, testing methods WHITINSVI LLE 
and standards, and testing instruments. 

Research programs in the United States, Australia, Eng- SPINNING 
land, the Netherlands, Union of South Africa, and Sweden Nlakers of Spinning and 
are included and lists of the major wool laboratories, their 
addresses and principal officers are provided.~Copies of the 
publication are being distributed to the wool textile industry 
and the press, and are available upon request to the Wool 
Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


DIAMOND 


International Standards To Be Discussed 


World-wide standards for test methods and terminology 
in the field of textiles will be discussed by international 
standardization experts from 11 countries meeting in New 
York June 13, 14 and 16. The meetings will be held at Fae Bon 
Columbia University in conjunction with the second tri- 
ennial general assembly of the 33-nation International Or- tO == 
ganization for Standardization (1.S.0.) 47 

The American Standards Association, U. S. member of 
1.S.0., will be host at the two weeks of 1.8.0. sessions in 


June. A.S.A. is the secretariat of the two technical sub- Ss ES _Apparatus 
| | 
FUGITIVE TINTS 
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committees that are meeting—those on yarn testing and 
shrinkage in laundering. Other national standards bodies 
participating in the work of the two subcommittees are 
those of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, India, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Among the American organizations expected to have 
representation in the American delegation to the June 
meetings are the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
American Society for Testing Materials, American Assocta- 
tion of Textile Technologists, National Institute of Clean- 
ing and Dyeing, National Council of Textile School Deans, 
Rayon Yarn Producers Group, and several military and 
governmental agencies, including the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

W. D. Appel, chairman of A.S.A. Committee L23, U. S. 
committee for I.S8.0./T.C. 38—Textiles, has stated that 
American interest in. international textile standardization 
work is high and participation is unusually heavy. “Textile 
people,” he said, ‘have come to realize the need for inter- 
national standardization work in the textile field through 
first-hand experience. In international trade, neither you 
nor your customer knows what you're selling unless you 
have a common yardstick.” 

1.8.0. Technical Committee 38, Textiles, of which the 
yarn testing and shrinkage subcommittee are a part, was 
organized to co-ordinate and unify the national textile 
standards of 1.8.0. member-bodies in order to provide a 
common understanding among producers, manufacturers, 
converters, distributors, and consumer. It is concerned with 
fabricated textiles of all kinds including fibers, yarns, 
threads, cords and fabrics, and with agents, conditions and 
auxiliary products required for processing and testing tex- 
tiles. 

The committee held its first meeting at Buxton, England, 
in 1948. At its second meeting in Bournmouth, England, 
last Summer, attended by 100 delegates including 15 Amer- 
icans, an important international recommendation on tex- 
tiles was formally adopted. Twenty-one nations participat- 
ing in the work of the committee agreed on common term- 
inology to replace the numerous descriptions then in use 
for the direction of twist in textile yarns. The letters ‘'S”’ 
and ‘‘Z’” are now internationally understood and accepted 
technical terms for indicating twist direction. 

The British Standards Institution, which holds the secre- 
tariat for Technical Committee 38, has announced that the 
committee's seven subcommittees are making good progress 
on tests for-tensile strength of fabrics, shrinkage, measure- 
ment of cloth, terms and definitions, moisture in textiles. 
fiber testing, yarn testing, color fastness testing and other 
standardization projects. 1.8.0. draft proposals on these 
projects will eventually be submitted to the I.S.0. member- 
ship for approval as I.$.0. recommendations. 


Werner Reports New Swiss Blending System 


A new method and machine adaptable to blending nat- 
ural and synthetic fibers, which will be of special interest 
to the American textile industry, was one of the highlights 
of the Swiss Industries Fair in Basle, in the opinion of 
Herbert L. Werner of Werner Textile Consultants. The 
new system has been developed by J. J. Rieter & Co., Ltd., 
Winterthur, Switzerland. Because of the long-range impli- 
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cations inherent in this method, Mr. Werner also visited 
the Rieter company’s headquarters and a number of mills 
where this system has been installed. According to his 
report, the system appears to be working well and, there- 
fore, should have particular interest to textile manufacturers. 


Opened Stock 


Condenser 
Traversing Apron » 
| 


New blending system for cotton and synthetics deeloped by Joh. 
Jacob Rieter & Co., Lid., of Winterthur, Switzerland. 

This new special blending system delivers fibers through 
a condenser and a traversing apron into a long blendbox, 
which in turn dumps them periodically into a second blend- 
box. From the latter, the fibers are taken by means of a 
spiked lattice. It is practically an ‘‘automatic sandwich 
machine’’ and so far handles fibers up to four inches. 

Two other developments which Mr. Werner considered 
of importance to the American textile industry were: 
Hispano Suiza’s interesting spinning frame featuring a new 
spindle drive. This arrangement is somewhat similar to the 
drive on the Perfect machine made in Germany and should 
be of interest to spinners and spinning frame manufacturers. 
This special direct-driven spindle costs only $7.50 per spin- 
dle in Europe. The price includes the drive and the ball 
bearing spindle. However, some users claim that spindles 
cannot be run over 8,000 r.p.m. The second noteworthy 
exhibit was the constant card, originating in Barcelona, 
Spain. It is an attachment that prevents clogging in carding. 

Several important advances in European textile tech- 


GEORGE BALDANZI 


Pictured a/ left is George Bal- 
danzi, who this month has set 
himself up as the “new mes- 
siah’’ of Southern textile work- 
ers. George has departed from 
the C.I.O. Textile Workers 
Union of America to become 
an organizer for the United 
Textile Workers of America, 
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nology and textile machinery of interest to American textile | 
mills were on display at the International Trade Fair in | 
Milan, Italy, Mr. Werner reported. Here are the highlights | 
of Mr. Werner's report: “Something radically new and | 
therefore of particular interest to the American textile | 
industry is the new cotton card developed by Fratelli Betton: ; 
of Bergamo, Italy. The feeding of the lap and the delivery 
of the sliver are both in front of the card. This constitutes 
a novel approach to card design never attempted before, | 
and would tend to facilitate supervision of carding ma- | 
chines. There are 244 flats practically all around the card, | 
which has no grip bars. The flat strips are taken off in the 
back and delivered into the box through a pneumatic sys- 
tem. This also is a new feature. It is worthy of note that 
there are a great number of stop motions and signals. Also 
on display was the European version of the Abbot winder, 
built by S.A.C.M, of Mulhouse, France. 


“Among spinning frames for cotton and worsted, models 
of Carniti, San Andrea and Stellite were shown. All of 
these frames feature some type of pendulum type drawing | 
device. One of the worsted frames attracted particular | 
attention because of a new device which permits drafting | 
twisted and untwisted roving. The drafting systems shown 
are either four-roll Roth or Casablanca. Italian manufactur- 
ers claim that drafts of between 30 and 50 can be obtained. 
All exhibitors show frames with some type of ball-bearing 


‘Miss Pat Mullarkey of Dallas, Texas, was selected 
Maid -of-Cotton for 1952. Textile manufacturers 


clip bobbin holders. Also on display was an interesting 
gadget made by Casablanca. This is a movable cleaner for 
the top apron that moves by itself from one end of the 
frame to the other, reverses itself and moves back. 

“The question of whether European looms can be suc- 
cessfully used by American mills would require special 
study. The French Fayolle-Anset circular loom has under- 
gone new improvements. Its high production of practically 
750 picks a minute, compared to 20Q picks on a 40-inch 
loom, is certainly impressive. The Saurer loom is the same 
as the model shown at the Atlantic City exposition in 
1951. It is reported that 500 of these looms have been 
sold to a Canadian mill. Of particular interest was the 
Belgian Picanol loom which has a very practical, new pick- 
gear exchange system. No wrenches or other tools are re- 
quired to change gears. 


Czechoslovakia was represented with its Kovo loom, 
built by Skoda. Although this is a sturdily built and fast 
machine, it has no new or better performance features to 
recommend it. 

An inexpensive, nicely constructed loom has been put 
on the market by S. A. Fonderie Officine Di Gorizia. This 
loom has an interesting built-in attachment which permits 
the loom to operate backwards automatically, thus facilitat- 
ing the finding of the filling and the proper position of 
the shaft.” 


select Burk -Schier Wet Processing Agents for dye- 
ing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 
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COTTON of projects related to the textile 
: RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
Monsanto Sets Up Fellowship At N. C. State wool tion studies, machinery layouts, 
ir- ditioning, d 
The establishment of a Monsanto Chemical Co. fellow- SILK 
| | NYLON water filtration plants, and other 
ship for research in textile chemistry and physics at North 


Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., was announced re- 
cently by E. G. Somogyi, Merrimac Division research direc- 
tor. The fellowship will run for one year supported by a 
$1,200 contribution. The Merrimac Division Operates a 
large textile chemistry laboratory at Everett, Mass. 

Under the terms of the agreement with North Carolina 
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State, the fellow will be chosen by the textiles and graduate 
schools of the college. While the fellowship will be for 
graduate work in the school of textiles, it will be open to 
qualified students with degrees in chemistry, chemical engi- 
neering, mechanical engineering, physics or other scientific 
and engineering courses and will be awarded on the basis 
of outstanding achievement and promise. 


Cavitoma Found Affecting Spinning Speeds 


The problem of micro-biologically damaged cotton is 
become more important to spinning mills because of 
higher spinning speed, elimination of mill processes and 
high efficiency levels in textile plants, it was brought out 
at the Spring meeting of the Fiber Society April 16-17 at 
Clemson, S. C. 

Mill men claimed that staple lengths of cottons affected 
by ‘‘cavitoma,”’ the name applied by Kendall Mills, which 
has spear-headed mill studies of this damage, shrinks as 
much as one-eighth of an inch over six to eight months. 
Processing problems are created, it was cited, when a mill 
is set up to run a certatin length staple and four or six 
months later, the cotton’s behavior is like that of lower- 
length staples. 

Tests of one lot of Memphis territory cotton classed as 
middling, 1,/;-inch staple, indicated that cavitoma cottons 
resulted in ‘‘poor mill running.” Six bales each of neutral 
or non-cavitoma, and alkaline or cavitoma, cotton were 
processed under similar conditions. Study showed 33 ends 
down on non-cavitoma and 78 on the cavitoma category 
and the count strength factor was .17 and .13, respectively. 
Strength of both was “good,”’ fineness and maturity were 
comparable but waste was higher in the alkaline cottons. 

Another experiment was made by blending damaged 
cotton with a small percentage of thermoplastic fiber. This 
proved of little value, it was said, because no increase in 
strength was obtained until the plastic was advanced to a 
very high percentage of the blend. 

A survey of Eastern and Memphis growths in 1951, 
described as being “ideal” growing conditions for the 


spread of cavitoma, revealed that 46 per cent of bales 
examined fulfilled tests of alkalinity and low sugar content, 
as compared to 80 per cent a year earlier. Presence of these 
micro-organisms last year was said to be worse than in 
1947, a comparable year on the basis of favorable growing 
conditions. 

Need for further basic research in cellulose chemistry 
was stressed by a research chemist, who said that radio- 
activity was being employed in experiments. 

Enzyme or enzyme complex, which exerts a rapid, pro- 
nounced action on cotton fiber, measured by subsequent 
application of a new sodium hydroxide in centrifuge test, 
has been found in filtrates of culture media following 
growth of various fungi, according to Dr. P. B. Marsh, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md. Cell-free filtrates from the growth of Fun- 
gus M. Verrucuria on a mineral salt in cotton fiber medium, 
in addition to exhibiting this enzyme activity also caused 
substantial losses in strength and length of the fiber. How- 
ever, Dr. Marsh added, the action has not been identified 
with this enzyme and may represent work of other enzymes 
present in the filtrate. 

Celanese Corp. of America has developed a device for 
continuously measuring yarn denier, Frank Nestico of the 
company's physical laboratory, Summit, N. J., told the 
gathering. A modification of the Viani tester, it employs 
resistance charges that are recorded directly on a brown 
circular chart recorder. 

The instrument, which can be made at a relatively low 
cost, can be used to detect faulty yarn production and these 
errors can be correlated to machine parts and corrective 
action taken, he said. Variation in denier of one per cent 
or more can be easily detected, Mr. Marsh declared. The 
machine is not applicable to spun yarns, however. 

C. R. Stock of the analytical and testing division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Stamford, Conn., said that a statistical 
study indicating instrumental approach to “hand” of light- 
weight fabrics, especially cotton, was at least as reliable as 
estimation by handling. 

Textural ranking of fabrics frequently is not consistent, 


Old Dominion ) won honorable mention. 


DISPLAY BOXES FOR MARTEX TOWELS won prizes at the set-up paper box exhibition of the National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association in Chicago, IL, this month. The box at left, produced for the Fairfax (Ala.) Mills of West Point Mfg. Co. by Old 
Dominion Box Co. of Lynchburg, Va., received a second award in the textiles category, while the box at right (also produced by 
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he observed, leading to difficulties of interpretation. Instron 
testing machine and a low-range tensile tester were used to 
measure force of withdrawal of a length of single yarn 
from a fabric evaluation of “hand” by instruments will 
enable improved development of softeners, it was stated. 


Caughman Cites South’s Industrial Expansion 


The South is reaching its ‘proper place in the economic 
sun” through industrial expansion, John M. Caughman of 
Spartanburg, S. C., former president of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, said in an address in the School of Textiles 
at North Carolina State College last month. 

Mr. Caughman, general superintendent of Spartan Mills, 
a trustee of Newberry College, and a 1930 graduate of 
North Carolina State College, delivered his talk as a feature 
in the B. B. Gossett Textile Lecture Series. He was intro- 
duced by Dean Malcolm E. Campbell of the North Carolina 
State College School of Textiles, who presided. 

The South's rising business and industrial activity, Mr. 
Caughman stated, is destined to make this region “the best 
industrial section of the nation’’ and will raise the standard 
of living here “beyond anything we have ever experienced.” 
Erection of modern factories and the expansion of others, 
the speaker said, already have made the Southern states 
‘the fastest changing region in our nation.” 

He told the students in the North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles that they are faced with the responsi- 
bility of supplying “intelligent managerial leadership for 
the industry of tomorrow” and urged them to obtain a 
broad background of education during the remainder of 
their college work. 

Mr. Caughman emphasized the textile ifidustry’s need 
for what he called “men who can and will inspire loyalty 
in the ranks of the workers.” Technological progress, he 
said, has made it more significant for students to learn 
more about ‘the human factor in industry’ than ever be- 
fore. 

He expressed faith in the future of the Southern textile 
industry but told the students that they are confronted with 
“a long, hard grind” in their quest of business success. He 
lauded America’s free enterprise system and said this type 
of economic life has made the United States the top world 
power. 


Georgia Group Establishes Scholarships 


Three four-year scholarships, each in the amount of 
$1,000 per school year, to the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, will be awarded Georgia high school graduates 
this year, it was announced May 8 by L. R. Brumby, presi- 
dent of the Textile Education Foundation, Inc. These 
scholarships, which will be awarded for the first time, 
were established by the foundation to “encourage and assist 
worthy young men who seek to obtain an education in 
textile engineering to prepare themselves to assume posi- 
tions of leadership in this industry,’’ Mr. Brumby said. 

The Textile Education Foundation was established by 
Georgia textile mills in 1942 to aid in the advancement of 
textile education in the South, and particularly at Georgia 
Tech. The new scholarship plan was drafted by a founda- 
tion subcommittee headed by George H. Hightower, vice- 
president of the Thomaston Mills. 

Scholarship regulations and application forms are being 
sent to the principals of all accredited high schools in the 
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state. The financial need of applicants will be one of the 
bases upon which the scholarships will be awarded, but 
controlling factors also will include qualities of leadership, 
scholastic standing, potential value to the textile industry 
and executive qualifications. 

The primary purpose of the scholastic plan, said Mr. 
Brumby, who is vice-president of the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, is to locate, train and develop, through technical 
education, potential executives and supervisors for the 
future management and operation of textile manufacturing 
plants in Georgia. 


Draper's ‘Little Red Shop’ Now Museum 
“The Little Red Shop,” or original shop of the Draper 


Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has been converted into a museum 
for display of the company’s products. The history of “The 
Little Red Shop” is reviewed in the April issue of Coston 
Chats, company publication. 

The museum is divided into three rooms: an old counting 
room; an exhibition room; and a reproduction of the Cotton 
Chats masthead, a scene showing an old Colonial hand 
loom being operated by a lady in the living room of 
her home, 

The counting room is a reproduction of an early office 
about the year 1850. The large executive's desk belonged 
to George Draper, who moved to Hopedale in 1853. Early 
ledgers and payroll accounts of the Drapers are a necessary 
addition to the counting room and throw interesting side- 
lights on business practices of the early days. 

In the exhibition room is shown the progress of loom 
construction in the United States from the basic hand loom, 
through the original Draper-Northrop A Model loom- 
the first automatic loom in the world——to the most modern 
Draper high-speed X-2 cotton and XD rayon looms. 


Clemson Students Win A.A.T.C.C. Contest 


The pre-treatment of Orlon acrylic fiber in a one per 
cent solution of ammonium thiocynate in experiments with 
vat colors resulted in ‘considerably deeper shades’’ with 
many types, it was revealed in the prize-winning paper of 
the third annual student contest, sponsored by the Piedmont 
Section of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, held last month at Clemson, S. C. 

The study, “Experiments in Dyeing Orlon With Vat 
Sulfur Colors,” was prepared by J. L. Bridgeman and 
P. A. Cook, of the Clemson College student chapter, and 
presented by Mr. Cook. They will be awarded an expense- 
paid trip to the A.A.T.C.C. convention Nov. 6-8 in Boston, 
where they will compete with other student sectional win- 
ners for national honors. 

Second place winner was ‘Effect of the Soaping Opera- 
tion on the Fastness Properties of Naphthol Dyed Mercer- 
ized Cotton Yarn,” by Roy Lee Moore, Jr., Clarence D. 
Smith, and Bill Jay Wright, Jr., of Georgia Institute of 
Technology. 

W. C. Wylie, of North Carolina State College, took 
third place with his report on ‘Preliminary Study of the 
Sizing of Staple Orlon and Dacron.” Funds for textbooks 
will be given to schools of the runners-up by the Piedmont 
Section. 

The research committee headed by Dr. H. Y. Jennings, 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., at an earlier meeting at- 
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tended by 70 A.A.T.C.C. members received progress reports 
from four study groups. 

In a new approach to sulfur dyeing, a reduction in 
chlorine demand in liquid waste from 6,300 parts to 300 
parts per million can be obtained by varying the chemical 
in the process, R. Hobart Souther, Cone Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., section chairman and head of the stream 
sanitation committee, reported. This would reduce by 
50 per cent the amount of sulfide normally thrown into 
the stream, he said. Mr. Souther added that reports would 
be made later on other studies involving redox potential 
measurements to reduce waste dyestuffs. 

Francis K. Burr, Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
told of changes of resin-treated fabrics properties with 
aging. The anti-static committee is establishing a program 
to study anti-static agents, principally on man-made fibers, 
according to Joseph Lindsay, Jr., professor of dyeing and 
chemistry at the Clemson Textile School, chairman. Meth- 
ods of evaluating tear-testing will be studied by a com- 
mittee under Neal Truslow, United States Rubber Co.., 
textile development department, Winnsboro, S. C. 

George S. McElroy, manager of the Anderson, S. C., 
plant of Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp., speaking at the 
banquet session, described highlights of an improved proc- 
ess for screen printing woven glass fabrics. Improvements 
include better crocking and washability, improved light 
fastness and retention of the no-ironing feature, he observed. 


Booklet On Dyeing Of New Synthetics 


A revised treatise on the most up-to-date methods of 
dyeing most of the new synthetic fibers and blends has 
just been published by the General Dyestuff Corp., which 
is the sole distributor for products manufactured by the 
General Aniline & Film Corp. The 28-page booklet, issued 
by G.D.C.’s technical department, headed by J. Robert 
Bonnar, describes current solutions to the problems of dye- 
ing the new synthetics, which vary in complexity with the 
end use of the fiber. 

The methods described are not final in nature, but they 
are believed to be the most current ones since they include 
new data and approaches developed since an earlier publica- 
tion. The General Dyestuff Corp. brochure outlines dye 
methods for these synthetics: Dacron, dynel, Acrilan, Orlon, 
vicara, nylon, acetate, celcos, saran and fortisan: A copy 
can be obtained by writing to G.D.C, at 435 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. 


S‘east A.A.T.C.C. Outing Set June 6-7 


The Southeastern Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists & Colorists will hold its third annual 
Summer outing June 6-7 at Radium Springs Lodge, Albany, 
Ga., it is announced by Francis Webster of F. H. Ross & 
Co., general chairman. 

The entertainment program will include a golf tourna- 
ment, bingo party, bridge, horseshoes, cocktail party, lunch 
and bridge for the laides, banquet dance and favors, it was 
made known. Members will have access to the swimming 
pool, beach and fishing stream. Dress for all occasions is 
informal. 

George Dozier, Southern Dyestuff Corp., is assistant 
chairman. Other committee chairmen are: finance, Joe Rich- 
ardson, Russell Mfg. Co.; entertainment, Dick Henry, Tex- 
tile Aniline & Chemical Co.; prizes, Howard McCamy, 
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Pepperell Mfg. Co.; photography, Claude Suttle, American 
Cyanamid Co.; ladies activities, Bob Horney, Ciba Co.; 
registration, Dave Meriwether, Seydel-Woolley & Co.; men’s 
activities, Donald Barnes, Arnold Hoffman Co.; golf, Jim- 
mie Ross, F. H. Ross & Co. 


Material Handling Institute Hears Gardner 


More than 80 executives representing the one and a 
quarter billion dollar material handling equipment industry 
were told that ‘today’s best investments include the natural 
gas industry, chemical and petro-chemical industry and the 
material handling equipment industry” at the quarter-annua! 
Material Handling Institute membership meeting held 
recently at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

Fred V. Gardner of the management consultant firm of 
Fred V. Gardner and Associates, is a recognized expert 
on variable budgeting, breakeven determination and capital 
requirement analysis. He is the author of several books 
dealing with this phase of management control and for 
the past nine years has lectured in the commerce school of 
Northwestern University in Chicago in addition to conduct- 
ing seminars for the Industrial Management Institute of 
the University of Wisconsin in Madison. 

Mr. Gardner's remarks were centered on the determina- 
tion of a breakeven point in the manufacture of material 
handling equipment and stated that “since 1936, the dis- 
tance between the front and back door of manufacturing 
plants has more than doubled. This factor combined with 
continually rising costs has resulted in a new concept in 
management thinking—that of perfecting the science of 
moving materials, thus reducing the biggest single expendi- 
ture affecting final cost.”’ 

Mr. Gardner's statements were based on an analysis of 
his recently completed nation-wide survey aimed at deter- 
mining whether American business is as sound and full 
of business as it appears. The survey indicated that Ameri- 
can business is sound and on the upswing despite govern- 
ment regulations, frustrations, over-working of executives 
and the shortage of dollars for capital investment. 

In spite of the shortage of dollars, the nation’s investors 
believe that with a return of the buyer’s market, manufac- 
turers will still have a volume of business far in excess of 
the normal trend, but will have to reduce final cost to 
remain in a competitive market. 

“Because American industry now produces four times 
the 1936 volume, the corresponding increase in plant floor 
space will require a re-examination of the breakeven point 
in manufacturing. This point, where profits turn to losses 
and losses to profits, can only be controlled if industry 
decreases its variable costs to compensate for natural in- 
creases in fixed or stand-by costs,’’ he said. 

The tremendous increase in plant floor space—estimated 
at twice that of 1937—has created a problem having a 
definite bearing on final cost. Any analysis of a manufac- 
turing breakeven point must take into consideration this 
new problem—the increased cost in movement of materials 
before, during and after the manufacturing operation. 

“The growing effort to reduce ‘labor-contact’ (manual 
labor), reduce material handling, and make that handling 
easier is the back-bone of a bright future. Thus with this 
new phase of management thinking, the future of the ma- 
terial handling equipment industry is assured,’” Mr. Gardner 
declared. 
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Woven Endless Belts 
Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum 
power without slippage. 


Constant Length 
Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out 
at factory.” 


Flat and Round 
Card Bands « Lickerin Belts Doffer Belts Cone 
Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 


CHAPMAN 


Write for 
Bulletins on 
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DRAWING FRAMES, 
PERALTAS, 
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SPECIAL 
APPLICATIONS 


Mid ese Re pre 


D. H. SPEIDEL. 343 Se. Dearborn St... Chicago 


Specialists in the 
Elimination of..._ 


STATIC 


SAFELY - INSTANTLY 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
lost two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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Break Ground For Q.M. Research Center 


Ground-breaking ceremonies were held at the site of the 
new Quartermaster Research and Development Center in 
Natick, Mass., April 19. The ceremonies, conducted jointly 
by the Army Quartermaster Corps and governmental ofh- 
cials and civic leaders, included a parade of military and 
civic organizations and a brief program at the site. 

Dr. Harold V. Gaskill, deputy chief of research and devel- 
opment, Office of the Army Chief of Staff, and civilian 
deputy for research and development, to the assistant chief 
of staff, G-4, was the principal speaker. Dr. Gaskill is on 
leave as dean of the division of science and director of the 
science research institute of Iowa State College. 

The laboratory to be constructed at Natick will consolidate 
Quartermaster Corps research activities now being conducted 
in Quartermaster laboratories at Philadelphia, Pa.; Jefferson- 
ville, Ind.; and Lawrence, Mass. 

The site of the laboratory was selected by the then Secre- 
tary of Defense, George C. Marshall, on March 8, 1951. 
Selection was based on the recommendation of a special 
committee headed by Dr. Blake R. Van Leer, president of 
the Georgia Institute of Technology. The committee con- 
sidered 340 suggested sites in 40 states. 


Use Of Microdyeoscope In Dye Studies 


A revolutionary method for observing the appearance 
and behavior of textile fibers and the dyebath during the 
continuous and complete dyeing cycle is described in a new 
Calco technical bulletin, ‘Microscopical Dyeing Phenomena 
Studies with the Microdyeoscope’’ by H. E. Millson and 
L. H. Turl, application research laboratories, American Cy- 
anamid Co., Calco Chemical Division, Bound Brook, N. J. 

The microdyeoscope developed by the authors, permits 
both visual and photographic observation of dyeing phe- 
nomena approximating conditions encountered in the usual 
commercial dyeing process. This instrument and several 
dyeing studies carried out with its aid are described in 
this paper. 

Besides providing means for control of all factors believed 
important in the dyeing process, the microdyeoscope per- 
mits continuous microscopic examination of the same fiber 
or fibers at all stages of the operation including wet proc- 
esses either preceding or following the dyeing cycle. 

The microdyeoscope is not manufactured as a unit. A 
list of suppliers of parts from which the unit may be assem- 
bled are named in the bulletin. Copies of Calco Technical 
Bulletin No. 825 may be obtained by sending a request to 
the Advertising Manager, American Cyanamid Co., Calco 
Chemical Division, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Bulletin Themes Use Of Hydrogen Peroxide 


Buftalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
cently released a new bulletin on “Oxidation of Vat Dyes 
on Cotton and Synthetics with Hydrogen Peroxide.” Fully 
covered in the new bulletin are typical procedures for 
oxidizing vat dyes with hydrogen peroxide. Included are 
dye oxidation on continuous ranges, on the jig, and in 
package machines. Yarn and raw stock dyeing are treated 
separately. 

Step-by-step procedures for each type of oxidation are 
carefully described in the new bulletin. Advantages to the 
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user of hydrogen peroxide in oxidizing vat dyes on cotton 
and synthetics are offered. Among them are convenience 
with which the equipment can be operated. The new bulle- 
tin, No. 38, has been issued by the research and development 
department of the Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc. Copies 
may be obtained by writing the Becco Sales Corp., Station B, 
Buftalo 7, N. Y. 


April Rayon Shipments Listed 


April shipments of rayon and acetate by United States 
producers totaled 79,100,000 pounds, an increase of 414 
per cent compared to March when 75,500,000 pounds were 
shipped, according to the Textile Organon, statistical bulle- 
tin of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. For the first 
four months of 1952, rayon and acetate shipments amounted 
to 326,300,000 pounds, a decline of 23 per cent from the 
corresponding period in 1951. 

During the month of April, over-all production of rayon 
and acetate was again cut back and output for the month 
was the lowest since July, 1949. But stocks held by pro- 
ducers at the end of April, amounting to 117,500,000 
pounds, showed a two per cent decline from the all-time 
high figure of 119,700,000 pounds at the end of March. 

Output of the Viscose high tenacity yarn and viscose+ 
cupra staple+tow branches of the industry during April 
continued at the high rate recorded in the first quarter of 
1952. The high tenacity yarn division was operating at 
capacity and shipments kept pace, with the result that 
inventory accumulation remained negligible. The same was 
generally true for the viscose+-cupra staple+-tow branch. 

Output of regular+-intermediate tenacity viscose-+-cupra 
yarns, on the other hand, dropped to 12,200,000 pounds, a 
decrease of 19 per cent from March, Shipments running 
slightly below production brought about a small stock 
increase. 

Acetate yarn production continued at the low level of 
10,300,000 pounds during April, but shipments showed a 
gain compared to March and were in excess of the April 
production so that a decrease of 3,800,000 pounds in stock 
was effected. Acetate staple-+tow production registered a 
decline for the fifth successive month and April production 
was lower than any month since June, 1949. But here, too, 
shipments were greater than production and inventory 
showed a decline from the preceding month. 

Imports of rayon staple during the month of March 
amounted to 11,101,000 pounds, or 18 per cent more than 
the preceding month, and 70 per cent more than the cor- 
responding month of 1951. March imports of staple were 
larger than any month since November, 1950. For the first 
quatter of 1952, imports of staple totaled 28,491,000 
pounds or 13 per cent more than in the first quarter of 
1951. 

France and Norway were the leading exporters of staple 
to the United States in the first quarter of the year, with 
each of these countries shipping 14 per cent of the total. 
Next largest exporters in order were United Kingdom 12 
per cent, Italy 11 per cent, Belgium and Germany ten per 
cent each, the Netherlands eight per cent, Sweden seven 
per cent, Canada five per cent and all other countries nine 
per cent. Compared to a year ago, notable changes were 
increases from Belgium, Canada, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway and the United Kingdom, and declines by 
Austria, Germany and Switzerland. 
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Rayon filament yarn imports totaled only 56,900 pounds 
for the first quarter of the year, an insignificant amount 
compared to the 3,469,800 pounds brought into the coun- 
try during the first quarter of 1951. March imports alone 
totaled a mere 11,900 pounds, compared to 987;900 pounds 
in March, 1951. 

A study of first quarter production by the Organon re- 
veals that the output of 263,800,000 pounds of rayon and 
acetate yarn and staple was 19 per cent under the com- 
parable quarter in 1951, and at the lowest level since the 
third quarter of 1949. High tenacity viscose was the only 
class of filament yarn showing an increase in production 
for the quarter. Output for the quarter for this branch 
was at an all-time high peak of 96,700,000 pounds, an 
increase of 23 per cent over the comparable quarter in 

Production of regular-intermediate tenacity viscose-t- 
cupra filament yarn amounting to 52,400,000 pounds was 
38 per cent below the first quarter 1951 level, and 25 per 
cent lower than the fourth quarter of 1951. Declines were 
even more severe in the acetate category with current year 
first quarter production down to 40,000,000 pounds com- 
pared to 81,700,000 pounds in 1951, and 49,800,000 
pounds in the final quarter. 

Viscose-+-cupra staple+-tow production in the first quar- 
ter, however, showed an increase of six per cent over the 
corresponding quarter in 1951 with output up to 53,200.,- 
000 pounds. It was down slightly compared to fourth 
quarter 1951 production. Acetate staple-+tow output con- 
tinued low with an output of 21,500,000 pounds in the 
first quarter, the lowest figure since the third quarter of 
1949. 
Total rayon and acetate filament yarn shipments in the 
first quarter amounted to 178,700,000 pounds, and while 
slightly higher than the quarter immediately preceding, 
they were 26 per cent below the first quarter of 1951. 

For tires and related uses, shipments of yarn in the first 
quarter amounted to 94,400,000 pounds, an all-time high 
quarterly record. Total textile yarn shipments amounting 
to 82,100,000 pounds, however, were 39 per cent below 
the 1951 average quarterly figure of 134,000,000 pounds 
and 49 per cent below the 1950 average of 162,000,000 
pounds. Reduced shipments for broad woven goods, ac- 
counting for 77 per cent of the total yarn consumed in the 
textile yarn category, were the principal reason for the drop. 
Shipments for broad woven goods were only 63,400,000 
pounds compared to 132,500,000 pounds in the first quar- 
ter of 1951 and a quarterly 1951 average of 107,500,000 
pounds. 

All other textile trade shipments were also off sharply 
compared both to the first quarter of 1951 and the final 
quarter of that year. The poundages involved, however, 
are much smaller in each case than for broad woven goods. 

Average denier of viscose+-cupra domestic textile yarn 
shipments in the first quarter of 1952 rose to 175 from 
170 in the final quarter of 1951 and the notably lower 
figure of 134 in the first quarter of 1951. This resulted 
from the fact that shipments of 300-denier and coarser 
yarns did not decline anywhere nearly as sharply as 100- 
denier and finer yarns. 

For tires and related uses, first quarter average denier of 
rayon yarn shipments was 1,577 compared with 1,566 in 
the final 1951 quarter and 1,568 in the first quarter of 
1951. For acetate yarn, the average denier was 108 in the 
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‘SURE-GRIP’ 
TAKE-UP ROLL COVERING 


Sometimes called pebble surface or “rubber sandpaper.” For 
covering take-up rolls to produce tension on looms weaving 
silk, rayon and cotton. Sure-Grip has great tensile strength, 
resists oil, provides even tension and is especially compounded 


for long wearing qualities. Write for new folder. 


srr 


Standard widths: 2”, 3”, 33@”. 


Approx. 350° per roll. Prices on application. 


ROY NOBLE 


P. O. Box 137 New Bedford, Mass. 


BATSON MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 1055 Greenville, S. C. 


HOUGHTON TOP COMPANY 


= 


Dealers in Wool Tops of All Grades 


TOP COMPANY 


253 Summer St. i 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


Write or Phone Our Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR & CO. 


4 Telephone 3-3692 Long Distance 936 
Liberty Life Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
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SIZING PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS + ALKALIES | 
«SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES | 


DEEN 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. ae 


GREENVILLE «¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, WN. C. 
Telephone 352 and 353 


first quarter of 1952 compared to 112 in the final 1951 
quarter and 102 in the first 1951 quarter. 

Commenting on the 1951 production of broad woven 
goods, the Organon points out that output last year of all 
goods, including cotton, rayon and acetate and other man- 
made fibers, and wool, was the third best year on record, 
although production declined from 13,135,000,000 linear 
yards in 1950 to 12,786,000,000 yards in 1951. The all- 
time high was reached in 1942 when production, stimulated 
by military demand, reached 13,289,000,000 linear yards. 

In the silk, rayon, and man-made fiber category which in- 
cludes rayon and acetate fabrics, it is noted that production 
dropped from 2,661,000,000 yards in 1950 to 2,345,000,- 
000 yards in 1951. The over-all group decline of 316,000,- 
000 linear yards is more than accounted for by the drop in 
rayon and acetate fabrics alone, which showed a net decline 
of 390,000,000 yards. Correspondingly, nylon and other 
synthetic fabric production increased by 74,000,000 yards. 

Cotton fabrics showed a gain of 29,000,000 yards for 
the year, but wool goods production dropped 62,000,000 
yards and the 1951 total of 367,000,000 yards was the 
lowest figure since 1939. 

The main reason for rayon and acetate yardage loss is 
found in the decline of 100 per cent rayon or acetate fila- 
ment yarn fabrics, with the output of these fabrics at 1,- 
284,000,000 linear yards showing a decrease of 20 per 
cent compared to the previous year. Production of 100 
per cent nylon broad woven goods continued the unbroken 
upward trend which began immediately after World War 
II. Production at 153,000,000 yards was 39 per cent greater 
than in 1950. Other synthetic fabrics showed a large in- 
crease, with output rising from 62,000,000 yards in 1950 
to 95,000,000 yards in 1951, a gain of 53 per cent. 


Bell Cites Opportunity In Cotton Textiles 


Cotton textiles and their products, now on the bargain 
counter as to price, present an opportunity rare in the post- 
war period for replenishment of greatly reduced distributive 
and consumer stocks, W. Ray Bell, president of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, declared 
recently. 

Values of gray colored, converted, and mill fabricated 
cottons among mill sales organizations in the New York 
City textile markets offer particular attractions to the trade, 
the statement, issued to announce National Cotton Week 
May 12 to 17, said. Concurrently with the statement, the 
association placed on display the annual National Cotton 
Week banner flown over Worth Street at Church Street. 

“A downward spiral in prices of cotton goods has been 
going on through all of 1951 and the first four months of 
1952," Mr. Bell noted. “Government statistics on gray 
cloth constructions show the narrowest margin of the entire 
post-war period between cost of cotton and selling price of 
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goods. Cloth production for many months has been trend- 
ing downward and new curtailments are reported weekly. 
Output of goods is at a rate well below the normal replen- 
ishment needs of the country. Distributors long have fol- 
lowed the policy of buying from hand-to-mouth. The cot- 
ton goods markets are in the trough of the downward cycle. 
The incidence of National Cotton Week, when tradition- 
ally broad retail promotions are carried on through the 
nation, should serve as a reminder of the potentialities and 
opportunities which exist for sales volume increase in the 
textile markets generally.’ 


A.C.M.1. Says Stage Set For Recovery 


The period of rear guard action in cotton textiles is about 
over and the stage has been set for the positive forces of 
recovery, according to ‘Cotton Textile Hi-Lights,” a statis- 
tical survey issued quarterly by the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute. 

In the current issue, the A.C.M.I. declares, “It may well 
be that the phase has been reached in our industry where 
the short-time readjustments from the peak of 1951 have 
ceased to operate as active downward forces. There is rea- 
son to believe that this is so within the industry proper and 
within the radiating pipelines of customer supply. The 
weights we inherited from the excesses of 1950-1951 are 
in a major sense shaken off. Their successors—the lifting 
forces of recovery—are still weak and scattered but they are 
visible, even though dimly.” 

While admitting that many aspects of a depression such 
as low prices and hesitant buying still linger, the A.C.M.I. 
points out that there has been a pronounced recovery in 
retail sales of cotton products, which are running well 
ahead of last year, and that surplus retail inventories have 
been liquidated. In physical volume, department store 
stocks now approximate the 1947-1949 volume for the 
country as a whole and in the New York areas they are 
actually lower. 

The survey concludes with this statement, ‘‘That a deficit 
has existed in civilian consumption for some months has 
been apparent and is no longer explainable by the scare 
buying of more than a year ago. No one expects that con- 
sumer demand will reassert itself as a tidal wave but, on 
the other hand, it cannot long continue to be damned up. 
Defense expenditures continue to expand despite the stretch- 
out of production schedules, and to this growing source of 
income must be added the still undetermined amounts in 
prospect flowing from the administration wage policy, which 
apparently has abandoned its program of wage stabilization. 
Also to be considered is the high level of purchasing power 
and the great number of employed.” 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
Wachovia Benk & Trust Co. Bidg. Winston-Salem, N. C 
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All the World’s a Market for Textiles 


In every corner of the globe there’s a market 
for American textiles. Through years of ex- 
perience, our resident representatives have 
acquired invaluable knowledge in present- 


ing the products of American Mills. 


Combined with full coverage of the Ameri- 
can textile market, this broad service affords 
important distribution for the American 


Mills we are privileged to serve. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., Ine. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


| 
Open All Year 


| LAND of LEISURE 


All that the name implies is re- 


Club, Air Conditioned Sea View Dining 
Se Room and Cocktail Lounge and the Fi 


Dance Patio where swaying palms and 
Y enchanting music make magic in the 
moonlight. 


: flected in the Sapphire Blue Sea.... Es 
\ ee Private Swimming Pool....Gay Cabana 


© MIAMI! BEACH 0W THE OCEAN AT is™ 


MILTON M. CHAPMAN, dir. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WANTED 


position with cotton mill In Soutb. Well ex- 
perienced in both capacities. Have taken I. 
Cc. S. courses In general mill work and de- 
signing. Twenty years’ experience on mak- 
ing yarns 6's to 50's, single and ply and 
various weaves, such as shirting, drills, cor- 
duroys, ducks, sateens, denim, tire cord fab- 
rics, and dobby weaves. References furnish- 
ed. All inquiries answered promptly. 


Write A.,”’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent's 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Muneey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


@ If sou want a new job, if you are 
seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and emplovers 


WANTED 


Twelve 40° Whitin Cards, 27” doffers, 12” 
collers, 100-110 wire 


BARTEX SPINNING COMPANY 
Clayton, N. C 


BROOMS 
The Association of the Blind of 
South Carolina 
1501 Confederate Ave. Tel. 6013 
Columbia, 5. C. 


WEAVE ROOM OVERSEER 


Large plant located in Southeast has open- 
ing for weave room overseer. Tire cord fab- 
ric experience necessary. Must be capable 
of supervising several hundred employees. 
Address inquiries to *““TC-180,"" 
Care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GENERAL CONTRACTING 


on spinning and twisters. 35 years’ experi- 
ence. Moving and erecting. 
Cc. F. McGREGOR 
207 S. Church St. Gastonia, N. C. 
Phone 5-1069 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURER 


with complete line of specialties for 
textile and allied trades has open 
territories for technical-sales repre- 
sentatives. Excellent opportunity with 
bright future for men with dychouse 
or mull experience. 


EMKAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
319-325 Second Street 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


SALES POSITION WANTED—Position as represen- 
tative for company serving the textile trade in 
the South. Textile graduate with 18 years’ experi- 
ence in textile manufacturing. Under 40 and 
available immediately. Write E.,."’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—tTextile graduate wants job inthe 
South. Thirty-eight years old and thoroughly ex- 
perienced as superintendent of warp preparation, 
weaving and inspection. Can do fabric analysis, 
designing and engineering. Will consider anything 
with right mill, so what have you? Write ‘‘F. D. 


."" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 


lotte 1, N. C. 


CAN COUNT ON WAK COUNTERS 
Single - Double - Triple 
Slasher Counters e tank Clocks 
Pick Counters e Picker Counters e Yardage Counters | 
WAK INDUSTRIES Chariotte, N. C. 


WANTED 
MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 
PRODUCTION SUPERVISORS 


Synthetic fiber plant in northern 
Florida requires 

A maintenance engineer with at 
least five years experience. We are 
interested in a man who can organize, 
train, and administer a large group 
of men to maintain the yarn area. 
Experience in drawtwisting, spinning 
machinery and air conditioning an 
advantage. 

Several production supervisors 
who have had at least five vears 
experience in the production of rayon 
or synthetic fibers. Ability to handle 
large groups of men is essential. 

If you are neat, likeable and ag- 
gressive and feel you meet either of 
the above qualifications, contact us 
immediately. Salary commensurate 
with experience and ability. Address 


“Synthetics,” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


Overseer Weaving, 23 years’ experience on 
sheeting, broadcloth, stripes and solid col- 
ors. Best of references. 18 years with same 
company. 


Write ‘'636,"" care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of spinning or assistant su- 
perintendent. 25 years’ experience as 
overseer of carding and spinning on 
coarse and medium counts for knit- 
ting and weaving on constructions as 
sheetings, print cloths, drills, gabar- 
dines, corduroys, light ducks and 
rayon specialties. 54 years of age, 
married, strictly sober. I can furnish 
excellent references as to character 
and ability. Write 


“B. W. B.,.” care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


For modern carded yarn mill. Must be 
ambitious and capable. Reply giving age. 
and full details as to experience, education 
and salary expected 

Address ‘‘C. T.,"’ care Textile Bulletin 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


204 Washington St. 


manager and accountant: tricot mill managers, 
doverseer cotton spinning; overseer cotton winding, 
neers: salesmen: boss dyers and second hands: 


LIST YOUR CONFIDENTIAL APPLICATION WITH US to Keep informed of attractive positions open in the textile mills. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


POSITIONS OPEN-—-MEN WANTED: We can place manager upholstery mill; supt. coarse cotton yarn mill 
supts., overseers and fixers; viscose designing engineer: 
slashing, weaving and cloth room combined 
loom fixers for foreign countries 


Phone Liberty 2-6547 


SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND SUPPLYING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


personnel director; bleachery supt.; office 
cotton-rayon designers and asst. designers: 
(foreign): 


laboratory technicians; mechanical eng!i- 


Boston, Mass. 
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REBUILT WINDERS 


We thoroughly rebuild all types of 
Yarn Winding Equipment—Universal 
No. 5, No. 6, No. 10, No. 50, No. 60 
and No. 90; Foster Model No. 12, 
No. 30 and No. 101, Lazenby, Oswald 
Lever, Sipp Eastwood, Atwood, George 


Payne. 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY 
6708 Empire State Bidg. 1064-1080 Main St. 2319 Hutchison Ave. 
New York, N. ¥ Pawtucket, R. I. Charlotte. N. C. 


TAKE-UP ROLL 
BEARINGS 


Reduce Costly 


Acid Tanks Coppersmithing Picker Screens . 
Ball Bearing Journal Cowl Ventilators Maintenance 
Assemblies for Slashers Cylinders Got 
Vv 
and Dry Cans Spinning Reduce “Seconds 
Bleaching Tanks and Tubs Spooling 
Twisting ystems to a Minimum 
Card Screens Quill Ca 
Repaired, New- Drip Pans 
‘ou can now maintain constant contro 
Card Screen Bars and Ribs Dye Kettles and Vats Rolls of All Types of Take-up roll tension on Model “X,"’ 
(New) and Sizes and “E” looms by installing the 
Card Screen Lickerins Size Kettles new Seabrook ball-bearing Take-up Roll 
for Cotton and Rayon Dry Cans Bearings. 
| New and Repairs Tanks 
Chemical Tanks 
Cciiieihee Driers Waste Screens PRE-LUBRICATED 
Filters and doubled sealed, these ball-bearing 
Misc. Sheet Metal Work ustom Built units will never require lubrication. 


Conveyors 
Pipes and Returns 


SELF-ALIGNING 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA, U, S. A. Seabrook units are easy to install, with 


no danger of faulty alignment. 


Wear on journals is eliminated, and 
maintenance costs drop sharply when 
you install these better, longer-lived 
Seabrook bearings. “Seconds” due to 
improper Take-up roll turning is elimi- 
nated. 


Make the Seabrook test for yourself. 
Install Seabrook bearings on the Take- 
up one or a dozen. We'll 
‘ rhe rou. Let's try it ry 

e If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 

Write today for details and specifica- 
. a position, the classified advertising department of Textile tions. 


Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find . 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- ANSMISSION 
Rees ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
ing business contacts. 
— P. O. Box 6 Tel. 3731 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. Carolina Reprs.: W. D. Wor- 
nall and B. Gales McClintock, Box 1534, Charlotte 1, N. C.: Georgia and Ala- 
bama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, Box 221, Brookhaven, Ga.; Repr. for Air Condi- 
tioning and Humidifying Equipment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowler, Jr., 107 McGee St., Tel. 33-3289, Greenville, S. C. 


AMERCOAT CORP., 4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Co., 202 Coddington Bidg., Charlotte 2, N 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y-: 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.: Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, MN. C.: Warehouse and Laboratory, 4001 Rossville Bivd., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. Orr, Megr., Charlotte, N. C.; George R. 
Howard, Charlotte, N. C.: Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.: W. D. Livingston, 
Greensboro, N. C.: Marion West, Jr.. High Point, N. C.: C. O. Starnes, Rome, 
Ga.: J. T. Bohannon, Jr., and R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 333 Wilkin- 
son Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Reprs.: John D 
Hunter, R. &. Meade. @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: Eugene J. Adams, P. O 
Box 3228, South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. Comer, Jr., Green- 
ville, S. C.: Jack B. Button, 14098 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: C. B. 
Suttle, Jr.. P. O. Box 4817, Atlanta, Ga.; A. R. Skelton, Jr., American Cyana- 
mid Co., Mobile, Ala 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C. 
and Atlanta, Ge. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 221 
S. Church 8t., Charlotte, N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mer. 


ANDERSON MACHINE SHOP, INC., Brook Road, Needham Heights, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: William J. Moore, Poinsett Hotel Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louis, Mo. S&S. E. Sales Mgr. Corn Products 
Dept., Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Mer., Tel. Greenville §-5302. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC.,. Fall River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 12301 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. FP. Bart, Sales; Mfg. Piant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C., A. BE. Johnson, Jr.. Mgr.; Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Porrest Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr.. Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640..Sou. Agt., 
Fr. Boreman. 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO., INC., Centredale, R. I. Sou. Office: 1201 South 
Carolina National Bank Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Agent, Frederick Sails, 
Prank P. Barrie: Atlanta Office, 903 Whitehead Bidg., Agent, J. W. Stribling. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshal! St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. 
Mer... P. O. Box 446, Tucker, Ga.; Thomas C. Roggenkamp, 435 Wakefield Dr., 
Apt. B, Charlotte, N. C.; Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fila.; P. 
R. Singletary, 3384 Mathieson Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. C. Hames. 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820. 


BIBERSTEIN, BOWLES & MEACHAM, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 

BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelphia M, Pa. 
Carolinas Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7. 
N. C.: Ge. and Ala. Sales Agt.: Chas. T. Stover Co., Atianta, Ga. 

BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer.: Willard E. 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: Reprs.: Chas. G. Kelley and N. L. Killebrew, Charlotte, 
N. C.;: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.; D. C. Waynick, Greensboro, N. C. 
BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1314 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BRIDGE SONS, JOHN, 9th and Pennell Sts., Chester, Pa. Sou. Repr.: George 
A. Howell, Jr., Rockingham, N. C. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., 607-9 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
BRYANT SUPPLY CO., INC., 605 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H. 
Jasobs Gouthern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3086 South Bivd., 
Chariotte, NM. C. Sou. Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, 
v.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: 8. B. 
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HenGerson, Box 133, Greer, &. C.: L. L. Froneberger, Jr.. 533 Woodland Dr., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs. Jr., 399 Lofton Rd... N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, 
Ala.; L. J. MeCall, 536 E. Faris Rd., Greenville, 8. C. 


BUREKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanocoga- 
EKnoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Jurezak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day. care 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. 
J. T. Hi, @. L. Vivrett, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. Tenn.: 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.: 
©. G. Edwards, P. O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C. 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., INC, Graham, N. C. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Ce., Inc., 2625 Sixth Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman & 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St., Long Island City 3, N. Y¥. Sou. Branch: 
Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 8. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., INC., Morris Field, Charlotte, N. C. John Mo- 
Laughlin, Mgr. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Harteville, 5. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Texas Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO., Portland 6, Maine. Sou. Repr.: 
William J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING C©CO., Chariotte, N. C. Megr., J. L. Harkey; 
Sales Reprs.; P. L. Pindell, Charlotte, N. C.: R. L. Swift. No. 3 Sherwood 
Court Apts., Ridgeland Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Chariotte, N. C. Peter 5S. 
Giichrist, Jr. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices and 
Warehouse, 1517 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT CO., Industrial Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich. Sou. 
Dealer Reprs.: Wilson Industrial Equipment, Inc., 950 W. 2ist St., Norfolk, Va.: 
Wilson Industrial Equipment, Inc., 737 Byrd Park Ct., Richmond, Va.: Indus- 
trial Truck Sales & Service Co., 418 E. Market St... Greensboro, N. C.: M-H 
Equipment Co., 1804 Blanding St., Columbia, S&S. C.: 1908 Lisbon Dr., 8.W.., 
Atlanta, Ga.; care Forsyth Garage, 5235 Margaret St.. Jacksonville, 335 
N.W. Fifth St., Miami, Pla.; Whitmore Industrial Trucks, 2309 East Broadway, 
P. ©. Box 1241, Tampa, Fia.; 329 Hubbards Lane, P. O. Box 112, Louisville 7, 
Ky.; R. PF. D. 1, Hixson, Tenn.; M-H Equipment Co., 2403-06 Broadway, NE... 
P. ©. Box 1984, Enoxville, Tenn.; Fred J. Vandemark Co., 1110 Union Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; M-H Equipment Co., 845 Lomb Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: Fred 
J. Vandemark Co., 400 Shall 8t.. P. O. Box 2684, Little Rock, Ark.: 611 Julius 
Ave., New Orleans 21, La.; 4947 E. 23rd St., Tulsa, Okla.; Arst Equipment Co., 
118 8. Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla.; Alford Bidg., 318 Cadiz St., Room 231,. Dallas, 
Tex.; T. G. Prazee, 810 Petroleum Bidg., Houston 2, Tex. 


CLINTON FOODS INC. (Corn Precessing Div.), Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau. 
Gen. Sales Mgr., Southeastern Div., Clinton Foods Inc., 161 Spring St. Bidg., 
Room 317, Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 8998; John C. Alderson, Asst. Mer... 
Atianta Office: Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert, Box 342. Phon 
3192, Concord, N. C.: J. Frank Rogers and E. F. Patterson, 900 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., Phone 22-8022. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer 4 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville. 
5S. C.; Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C., D. L. Priday, V.-Pres. 
and Gen. Mer. 


COLE MFG. CO., RB. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COLEMAN CO., INC., Greenville, S. C. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales So., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Adcock, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mer. 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO., INC., Box 153, Gastonia, N. C. 


CROMPTON & ENOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant; 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. John C. Irvin, Sou. Mer. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC., Factors, 1071 Sixth Ave., at 4lst St., New 
York 18, N. ¥., Tel. Chickering 4-4210. Subsidiary of Crompton Co., Crompton, 
R. I 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 32-7131: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER,. INC., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 
714 Spring St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ge., G. BE. Hunt, Mgr.; 2014 Stratford Ave., 
Charlotte 5, N. C., F. A. Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex., BE. K. 
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Anderson, Mer.: 2415 San Jacinto St.. Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Maer.: 
508 NM. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar; 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12, 
La., P. C. Hutchinson, Mer.: 625 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fia., W. T. Roundy. 


DANIELS, INC., C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office, 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 E. Third S8t.. Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER ©O., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 834. Greenville, S&S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ge.: James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261. Greenville, 8. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Maine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Reprs.: John P. Bateson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
P. ©. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAVIDSON ENGINEERING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: J. O. 
Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan, 1864 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846. Greenville, S. C.: Kenneth K. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: R. A. Throneberg, 2508 McClintock Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. M. 
Hubbard, Dist. Mer., The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: F. G. Tanner, 1540 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 1631-H Valley Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; K. C. Sparks, 1055 
Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Jesse H. Jones, 315 Sapelo Rd., Jacksonville, 
Fla. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Hall & 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co. and Mill & Textile Supply. Inc., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial 
Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. Dist. Office: 2813 Canton St., Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Greenville, Columbia, S. C.: Roanoke, Va., Bristol, Va.-Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Macon, Augusta, Ga 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.; D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 176, Greenville, 
Ss. C.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: C. E. Dietzel, 
4054 Given St., Memphis 17, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.; 
D. I. McCready, P. O. Box T7011, Pittsburgh, Pa. Factory Branches, 3330 Elm 
St., Dallas, Tex. and Preston & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.. R. W. Davis, 
Mer. Warehouses at Batty Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.: Ross Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.; 
Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.: Weaks Supply Co.. Monroe, La.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, 8S. C.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fla., Jacksonville, Fla.. Miami, Fila., and 
Charleston, S. C.: Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.: Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Industrial Supply. Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hard- 
ware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.: Noland Co., Roanoke, Va 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 875, Greensboro, N. Cc. W. Jd. 
“Bill” Barnes, 2332 Cornwallis Dr., Greensboro, N. C., Tel. 4-5689. 8S. C. and 
Western N.C. Repr.: C. E. Oliver 


DIXON LUBRIOATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Soy. Reprs.: R. E. lu. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, 
RK. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I Sou. Office and Warehouses, Spartanburg. &S. C., W. M. 


Mitchell and Donald Marshall; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., A. Wilton 
Kilgore. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office: Wilmington, Del.; Sou. Dist. Office: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, 
N. C.; LeRoy Kennette, Charlotte Dist. Mer.: J. L. Moore, Salesman and 
Technical Service Mgr. Peroxygen Products Div.: C. W. Rougeux, Salesman. 
all located at Charlotte address. O. S. McOullers, Sales and Service Repr., 315 
E. Paris Rd., Greenville, 5S. C.: N. P. Arnold, Sales and Service Repr., 2386 
Alston Dr., 8.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. M. Harris, Sales and Service Repr., 3630 
Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; R. S. Seidel, Sales and Service Repr., 1538 
Shoup Court, Apt. 1, Decatur, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou. District Office: 427 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 2, 
N. C. R. D. Sloan, Mgr.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer.: J. V. Kilihetffer, Labora- 
tory Mgr.; W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspondent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B 
Constable, H. H. Pield. M. D. Haney, Jr. Technical Demonstrators: J. J. 
Barnhardt, Jr., Dr. I. F. Chambers, J. T. Hasty, Jr.. W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, 
H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R. Vielra. The address for all of the above 
gentiemen is: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte. 
N.C. Saleamen: T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, Greenville, S. C.: J. A. Kidd, 
1014 Rotary Drive, High Poirit, N. C.: J. T. MeGregor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1080, 
Greensboro, MN. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring St., N.E.. Phone Hemlock 1904, 
A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, 
P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Sutherland, Jr.. A. V. Kerr .J. W. Billings- 
ley, A. R. Williams, Jr., M. S. Williams, Jr.. L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, 
Tenn., C. HB. Asbury: Knoxville, Tenn., M. S. Morrison, Jr.: Columbus, Ga., 
A. W. Pickens: Memphis, Tenn.: J. A. Verhage 


EATON & oe 904 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: 753 Munsey Bidg.. 
Washington, 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena St... 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mer.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 443 
Stonewall St., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Gibson, 1743 McKinley Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex.: R. F. “‘Dick’’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph 
Gossett & Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 123-125 W. 29th St.. Charlotte. N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. Reprs.: N. W. Buray, Lin- 


colnton, N. C.; Paul Euray, Lincolnton, N. C.: Industrial Suppliers, Inc., La- 


Grange, Ga.; Fall River Mill Supply Co., Fall River, Mass.; Theodore Huston, 
2601 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa 


FAIRBANES CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St.. New York 3, N. Y. Factory and 
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District Office: 202 Division St., Rome, Ge. Sou. Reprs.: A. A. Austin, 105 
Briercliff Circle, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St., Pitz- 
gerald, Ga.: H. M. Sims, P. O. Box 6031, Chariotte, N. C.; H. M. Summerell, 
1808 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Distributors In all principal cities 


FELTERS CO., THE, Unisorb Div., 210-G South St.. Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Distributors: Industrial Supply Co., W. Main St., Clinton, 8. C. Tel. Iii, 
Teletype Clinton 80. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
FORBES CO., WALTER T., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO., Staniey, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St... 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC., P. O. Box 351, Gastonia, N. C 
Sou. Reprs.: K. G. Lytton, 1801 Hedgewood Place, Chariotte N. C.; George 
Ratchford, Gastonia, N. C 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.: Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh, 
N. C.: B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, 5. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va: G. B. Tate, Richmond, Va.; J. A. Basinger, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; B. C. 
Bell, Jr., Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Factory 
Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.: D. N. Patterson, P 
©. Box 176, Greenville, 5. C.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, 
N. C.: C. EB. Dietzel, 4054 Givens St.. Memphis 17, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Elm 
St., Dallas, Tex.: D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. Fac- 
tory Branches, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex., and Preston and Filbert Sts., Phile- 
delphia, Pa... R. W. Davis, Mer. Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.: Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atianta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.;: McGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.: Ross Wadick 
Supply Co., New Orleans, La.: Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.;: Weaks 
Supply Co., Monroe, La.: Textile Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, 
Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, Fila., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Miami, Fla.. and Charleston, S. C.: Keith Simmons Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.;: Industrial Supplies, Inc.., 
Jackson, Miss.; Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Industrial Supply. 
Richmond, Va.: Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co.., 
Roanoke, Va. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., INC., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 2-5678. 


George A. McFetters, Pres., Phone 4-5333. Repr.: J. H. Aydelette, Phone 4-1525, 
Greensboro, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
S. E. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, 8. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N. C.; R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, N .C.; 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.: W. A. Dotterer, Florence, 8S. C.;: E. T. Hughes. 
Columbia, 8. C.; C. E. Reese and R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.: R. M. Thilba- 
deau, Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.: Toledo, Ohio. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I.. Sou. Offices: Atlanta. Ga.. 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. J. C. Martin, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. C., 523 W. Fourth St., Wm. B. Martin, Son. Sales Mer. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HODGES CORP., THOMAS, 11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. Sou. Warehouse. 
Box 86, Kearnysville, W. Va. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. W. H. 
Brinkley, Gen. Sales Megr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead S8t.. Charlotte, 
N. C., Tel. 3-2816. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St., Pickens, 
5. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex., Tel. Preston 
7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. L. Elgert, 10 E. 
Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tei. Saratoga 2288: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2. 
Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd.. N.E.. 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial Exchange, 
902-904 Dermon Bidg.. Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson, 825 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507 
or 302‘, Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, Warp 
Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. D. Brown, 825 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: James E. 


Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692: Long 
Distance 936 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass.. Phone 6-6207. 
Reprs.: Harold S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelton Ave., Philadelphia 38 Pa., Phone 
GE 8-0500; E. Jack Lawrence, 22445 Forsyth St., S.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga., 
Phone Walnut 5250; KE. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala., Phone Opelika 254-J: Jack 
Dempsey, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5031: Charlies A. 
Haynes, Jr., 749 Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I., 
Phone Hopkins 11-7679; Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.. 
Phone 5-5021; Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8 Mass.. Phone 
a Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C.; Branch: Philadelphia, 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


HUNTER MACHINE CO., JAMES, North Adams. Mass. Sou. Repr.: Carl End- 
lein, 1734 Candler Bidg., Atianta 3, Ga. Sou. Service Plant for Cloth Expand- 
ers, Thomas Leyland Machinery Co., Inc., 114 McKoy St., Greenville, 8S. C., 
Raiph C. Wing. 


IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., Bessemer City, N. C.. A. W. Kincaid, Jr. 
IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mer. 


INDUSTRIAL COATING APPLICATORS CORP., P. O. Box 86, Chariotte 1, 
N. C. Prank H. Chamberlain, Jr. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J 
D. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.: 
ham, Ala.;: Memphis, Tenn.; 


Reprs. in Washington, 
Durham, N. C.; Tampa, Fla.; Birming- 
Savannah, Ga. 


INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, INC., 21 Vernon St., 
Watson & Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Whitman, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., EE. HW. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office, 
P. O. Box 3006, South Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres.. and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mer., both of Charlotte. 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.: L. L. 
Froneberger, dr., 523 Woodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.: Ralph M. Briggs. Jr.. 
399 Lofton Rd.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill 


Heacock, 315 Popular St.. Sylacauga, Ala.: L. J. McCall, 536 E. Faris Rd., 
Greenville, 5. C. 
JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 

JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Inc., 117 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


T. BE. Lucas Associates 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Charlies C. Switzer, Textile Sales 
Mer., 1200 South Carolina National Bank Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Luke J 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; Robert E. DeLapp. Jr., Green- 
ville, S. C.. Office: E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 8. C., Office: F. M. “Ted” 
Wallace, 804 College Ave.. Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. Sou. Warehouses, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Greenville, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke. Phone 653, Kings 
Mountain, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 5-5451, Greenville, S. C.: Stuart E 
Campbell, Columbus, Ga. 


LAMINEX, INC., 904 Jefferson St.. New Bedford, Mass. For Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina: United States Supply Co., George A. Howell, Jr., 211 
Rockingham Rd., Rockingham, N. C., Tel. Reckingham 3-443; for Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi: Charlies G. Stover Co., P. O. Box 6, West Point, Ga., Tel. 
West Point 3-6211: for Gaston County and Northern Tennessee: Hamner Sales 
Agency, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. Gastonia 5-0861. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, S. C.; Carl W. Welch, Jr., P. O. Box 302, Gastonia N. C., 
Western N. C. Repr.; C. G. Seabrook, Jr., Box 6, Anderson, 8S. C., Ga. and 
Ala. Repr. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 


LEWITH MACHINERY CORP., WILSON, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


LIVERMORE CORP., H. F., Alliston Station, Boston 34, Mass. Executive Offices 
and Piant, Boston 34, Mass. Sou. Div. H. F. Livermore Corp., 123-125 Henry 
St., Greenville, 8. C Sou. Reprs.: Ernest W. Panning, 407 Jefferson Ave., East 
Point, Ga.: Charlie E. Moore, 2323 Morton St., Charlotte, N. C.; William T. 
Jordan, 34 Woodvale Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, N. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Pall River, Mass 


New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: Oliver 
for the states of North 
1000 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., for the 


M B MFG. Co., INC., 1060 State St... 
D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C., 
and South Carolina; R. B. Dorman, 
states of Alabama and Georgia. 


M-B PRODUCTS, 46 Victor Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. Sou. Reprs.: Virginia, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, Wilson F. Hurley, P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, 8. C.: 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, J. W. Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga.; 
Texas and Arkansas, R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex; 
North Carolina, Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. (Supply House). 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


MANTON GAULIN MFG. CO., INC., 
Repr.: 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 2300 Roswell Ave., Charlotte 7, N. C.; W. P. 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga. 


51 Garden 
W. A. Hewitt, P. baa Box 961, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Everett 49, Mass. Sou. 


MARSHALL & WILLIAMS SOUTHERN CORP., 
8. C., Tel. Greenville 232-4655. 


121 Welborn 8t., Greenville, 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silivertown, Ga. 
Perbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T. 


MEADOWS MFG. ©CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 782, Salisbury, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Bex 1351, Greenville, &. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atianta, Ga. 


N. C. Repr.: Walter 8S. 


MEDLEY MFG. ©O., INC., 
Pres.; Cason J. Callaway, Jr., 
Waite, Chief Engineer: 
Columbus Div. Repr.; 


400 32nd St., Columbus, Ga. L. H. Morrison, 
V.-Pres. and Treas.; Harry L. George, Sec.: E. P. 
E. S. Livingston, Chief Technician: C. E. Hett, Jr., 
Robert Pharr, Carolina Div. Repr., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES ©CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr.: 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Previdence, R. I.: 
& Co., Ltd., Letcester, England. 


1812 Main S8t.. 
(including Canada) C. E 
European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, Mooresville, N.C. 
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MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 


15 Fifth St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. F. Slaughter and A. P. Sommer, P. O. Box 2425. 
J. Pred Slaughter, 2001-C Claymore Dr., Marietta, Ga. 


Slaughter Machinery Co., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.: 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.; Kenneth Mackinzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker and Harry L. Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Geo. A. Artope 
and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.;: H. A 
Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: J. K. 
Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg.. Atianta. Ga.: W. H. Jackson, 213 
Columbus Interstate Bidg.. Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 408 Cotton Exchange 


Bidg., New Orleans, La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin St., Reom 210, 
Richmond, Va. 
NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine St.., 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C 
Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: Donald C. Creech, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Frank 8S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S&S. C.: W. 
Harry King, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: M. L. Johnston, 131 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave., 
Sou. Reprs.: National Starch Products, Inc., 194-210 Haynes St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga., Fred N. Eastwood; Howard Smith, 2025 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Ira L. Dowdee, 1800 Sprague Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: Tom Griffin, 3706-A Skyline 
Dr., Chamblee, Ga.; D. R. Lassiter, 26 Jefferson Apt., Rockingham, N. C. 


New York 16, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 30 Crown St., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Reprs.: Henry H. Hersey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; Harris Mfg. 
Co., 443 Stonewall St., 5.W., P. O. Box 1982, Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte Supply 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191; Carrol A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: Jas. A 
Sorrelis, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte, N. C.: Fred Winecoff, Greensboro, N. C.: 
Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: Charlotte, N. C., 
Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 5S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, Ga., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, 5. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. 
2196; P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel. 1509. Reprs.: Chas. B. Elliott, Box 433, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014: Raymond J. Payne, Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel 
6-2025; A. V. McAlister, Box 324, Greenwood, S&S. C., Tel. 7668: J. C. Alexander, 
Box 56, Spartanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568; Frank G. North, Pres., and Mark W 
Mayes, V.-Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 


Raymond 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., General Office: 
Sou. Div. Office: Oakite Products, Inc., 317 Palmer Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., W. 
A. Baltzell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: G. Tatum, 3607 S&S. Court St., Montgomery 6, 
Ala.: H. W. Kole, 209 W. First St., Charlotte 2, N. C.: D. B. Lamb, 1133 Albert 
St., Knoxville 17, Tenn.; L. T. Prince, 328 S. Davie St., Greensboro, N. C.: O. 
D. Riddle, Jr., 317 Palmer Bidg., Oakite Products, Inc., Atlanta 3, Ga.: PF. W. 
Weldon, P. O. Box 976, Birmingham 1, Ala.: H. W. Hatley, 729 E. S3rd St.., 
Savannah, Ga.; B. F. Swint, Lewis Village, P. O. Box 1271, Greenville, 8. C. 


23 Thames St., New York 6, N. Y. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 115 Morris St., Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. Mgegr., 
Edwin W. Klump, 2437 Lucena Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., THE, Piqua, Ohio. Sou. Repr.: 
Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. 


Oliver D. Landis, 


PADDOCK Co., J. C., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 11945 E. Pifth St., Charlotte, N .C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., ENC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almond, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R 
Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO., 332 Atando Ave., 
New York City, N. Y.;: Chicago, Ill: 
dense, R. I. 


Charlotte, N. C. Offices in 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Cleveland, Ohio: Provi- 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atianta 5, Ga.: Richard D 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3. N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atianta, Ga.; F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co.. Greenville. 
S. C.; Marlow-Vaen Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.: Taylor Salt & Chemical 
Co., Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. Tel. 3523-353. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO., Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Sta. A, 
Ave., 8.W., Atianta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136-2137. Reprs.: 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 6-2025; J. Cantey Alexander, Box 56, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568; Charlies B. Elliott, Box 433, Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014: 
A. V. McAllister, Box 3234, Greenwood, 8S. C., Tel. 7668, Mark W. Mayers, Pres. 
and Treas., Emile LeClair, V.-Pres., Glee B. Thompson, Sec., Frederick M. 
Suchke, Plant Mgr., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136. 


1374 Murphy 
Raymond J. Payne, 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bilvd., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Offices: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Atianta. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th St. and Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Office, Dryer Div.: 815 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©., Tel. 3-8097, 
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John E. Schenck, Mer.: Sales and Reclothing Branch, Textile Machinery Div.: 
P. O. Box 1361, Spartanburg, S. C., Tel. 6163, Joseph P. Christ, Mgr. 


PRUFCOAT LABORATORIES, INC., Main Office and Factory, 63 Main St., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. (Tel. Eliot 4-0200). Sales Office: 50 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. ¥. (Tel. Murray Hill 2-2240). Reprs.: Homer Arey, P. O. Box &1, 
Concord, N. C. (Tel. Concord 232-7211); A. B. Belmore, 155 Fern Ave., Collings- 
wood, N. J. (Tel. Collingswood 5-4209R); Equipment Sales Corp., 1457 Bristol 
Highway, Kingsport, Tenn. (Tel. Kingsport 2740); McJunkin Corp., P. O. Box 
513, Charlestown, West Virginia. (Tel. Charlestown 2-6144) 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton, 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER DIV., 
Passiac, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 5S. C Southern Distributors: 
Alabama-——Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta: Bibb Supply Co.. Macon. Kentucky-—-Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter; Tennessee- 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros., Inc., Nashville; 
Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Richmond. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C. (Creels, Warpers and 
Beamers), and H. Walter Fricke, Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. BE. Rheads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305 
Cc. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1539, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 

ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C. 

ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. F. Crowder. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., J. W. Hubbard (in charge), H. M. Walsh, W. 
A. Thomason, Jr., Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga., 101 Marietta St.. Herman J. 
Jones (in charge), Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: Greenville, S. C.. Woodside 
Bidg., C. Perry Clanton (in charge), Chas. 8S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. 
SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St.. New York 13, N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mgr. 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. 8 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr., F. E 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa.‘ 


SCHMIDT MFG. CO., P. O. Box 560, 280-292 North St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Sou. Plant: Greenville Belting Co., P. O. Box 59, 206 Emile Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Elgin 
5887, Vasser Woolley, Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, V. R. Mills, A. Dillon, 
Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, Concord, N. C.: W. H. Cutts, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Welling La Grone, Greenville, N. C., in the Wetting and Finishing Div.; Dr. 
Paul V. Seydel, David Meriwether, Atlanta, Ga.;: J. E. Spearman, Charlotte, 
N. C. Northern and Export Repr: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 Main 
St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). Southwest- 
ern Repr.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 1602 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Tex. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Warehouse and Office: 224 W. First St., E. H. 
Steger, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Guy C. Brazell, 231 Huron St., De- 
catur, Ga.; James E. East, 116 Tranquil Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; R. Bugene 
Roberts, P. O. Box 1302, Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Wheeler, P. O. Box 121, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


SIGNAL THREAD CO., INC., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. P. O. Box 1710, 
Atlanta, Ga., F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, Mer. 
Industrial Sales. Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga,., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, 
Pia., Miami, Fla.. Tampa, Fila., Columbia, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, 
Tenn., Jackson, Miss.. Montgomery, Ale., Raleigh, N. C. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: J. M. Mathers, Columbia, 8. C.: T. F. Morrison, Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. O. Holt, 1220 Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver S8t., 
Greenville, S. C.: R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bivd., Enoxville, Tenn.; C. C. 
Nix, 1926 Sixteenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.: T. A. Crossley, Montgomery, 
Ala.;: L. M. Kay and H. G. Lane, 332 Bighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., and H. H. 
Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Filia. 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Blanco, Tex. Sou. Reprs.: R. T. Hamner, 
P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, Jr., Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.: James W. Heacock, 609 Hilicrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.: Paul S. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Morgan, 401 8. 
Lewis St.. LaGrange, Ga.; Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St.. N.E., Apt. 20, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Main Office and Factory, 40 Keen St., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Office: 8S. Pred Toll, 2116 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., Otto Cox, Sales Mgr.. P. O 
Box 3061, Phone 4-3718, Greensboro, N. C.;: BE. S. Meservey, Ga. and part Als., 
1303 Clairmont Circle, Apt. 2, Phone Evergreen 6852, Decatur, Ga., Phone 
Dearborn 4523: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; 
©. L. “Blackie’’ Carter, part &S. C., Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, 8. C.; 
T. BE. Doane, part Tenn., Northern Ala., Ky., W. Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, 
Kingsport, Tenn.: John R. Youngblood, part N. C., Va., Maryland, Pa. and 
N. J., Phone 284, 1012 St. David St., Tarboro, N. C. 
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SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON Gastonia, N.C. 
SMITH, YATES D., Gastonia, N. C. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., General Offices: 3046-—28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis 
Branches at: 380 Techwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Branch Mgr., C. M 
Wendell: 1208 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md.; R. C. Lapp, Br. Mer.: 915 &S 
Clarkson St.. Charlotte 6. N. C.: G. M. Weitz, Br. Megr., 605 McMillan St., 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio. H. E. Gage, Br. Mgr.; 28932 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Tex., 
Cc. C. Boutwell, Br. Mer.: 1602 Walnut St., Jacksonville 6, Fia., A. B. Woodham, 
Br. Mer.: 1040 Camp St.. New Orleans 13, La., L. G. Melton, Br. Mgr.; 1617 
W. Broad St., Richmond 20, Va., C. F. Wenderoth, Br. Mgr. 


SNOWISS FUR CO., B., Lockhaven, Pa. Sou. Repr.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. 
Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. Tel. 2-5681 and 23-5438. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; H. W 
Causey, Branch Mer. Sou Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard 
Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Charles E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 
Ave., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


700 Murphy 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN SOUND & ELECTRONICS CORP., 2 Aberdeen Dr., Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO., (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mig. Co., Main Office and 
Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899. 
Greenville, S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions. Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.. 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
STAHMER WOODEN SOLED SHOE CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; W. N. Dulaney. 
Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: L. A. Dillon, 815 Third St... Durham, 
N. C.: HB. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, C.: W. T. O'’Steen, 
Rt. 5, Greenville, S. C.: Walter P. Hope, 1160 Tate Drive, Columbus, Ga 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2319 Hutchinson Ave., Chariotte, N. C. A 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres. Repr.: J. Kenneth Summer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 8S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
88-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3803 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 208 Hubbard St.. San Antonio 
2. Tex., Tel. Travis 3653: Charles J. Turple, Jr.. 1412 Scott Ave., Charlotte. 
N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 9-2812. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: T. P. West, Jr., 10 Seminole, Dr., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 
3-5932. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Piant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.;: Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mer. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York N. Y¥. Charlotte 
Office: 1620 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., F. W. Perry, Mer., P.O. Box 809; 
N. C., Va. and Tenn. Repr.: W. S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: 
Crawford H. Garren, P. O. Box 303, Pendleton, 8S. C.: Atlanta Office: 80 W. 
Peachtree Place, N. W., Atlanta, Ga., E. D. Estes, Mgr., 1257 Durand Drive, 
N. W.; Ala. Repr.: J. E. Myrick, 302 24th St., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Ga. Repr.: 
Rodney Simpson, 80 W. Peachtree Pl. N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St., Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivestor,.Clarkes- 
ville, Ga. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W..S. 
Terrell, Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. YY. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Gea. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
FP. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.: W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: Cc. W. 
Meadors, Charlotte, N. C.: J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S&S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, 
Columbia, S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.;: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.: 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.: J. G. Loudermilk. 
Atianta, Ga.; A. C. Evans, Macon, Ga.: J. S. Sammons, Birmingham, Ala.: 
J. M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.: H. E. Meunter, Charlotte, N. C.: Cc. B 
Pischer, Goldsboro, N. C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE LABORATORIES, Box 1396, Gastonia, N. C. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. Baddy. 


THORNBURG MACHINE WORKS, INC., P. O. Box 186, Dallas, N. Cc. C. O. 
Thornburg and F. B. McDonald. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York. N. Y¥ 
S. E. District Office, 3119 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.. K. M. Slocum. Dist. 
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WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., DIV. SUN CHEMICAL CORP. Main Office: 1010 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Megr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. 
Richmond, Va. Tel 


Sales Reprs.: 
Richmond 4-80944; 


St.. Blizabeth Apts, Greenville, S. C.; Tel. 


TOWER IRON WORKS, 50 Borden S8t., 
Griffin & Sons, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel 
U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., 
Greenville, 5. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Texas Repr.: 
ply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


U. 8 RING TRAVELER CO., 
Sales Room 


159 Aborn St., 
1903 Augusta Rd., Greenville, 


P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.: 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 
Tel. Memphis 38-1246, manager 5S. C. Mayne; 
Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2654. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: 
903 Whitehead Bidg.. Ga., 


USTER CORP., Main Office, Charlotte, N. C.: 80 Boylston St., 


VALENTINE CO., 
Salem Station, 
Trust Co. Bidg.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


J. W., 612 S. Main St., 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., 
Room at 358-364 W Main Ave.., 
Aiso W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


Providence 3, R. I 
Charlotte 4-8306 


Providence, R. I 
Sou 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, 
Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C 


1415 Park Ave., 
198 S. Main St., 
1700 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. 


Providence, R. I 
R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dunlap; 
Agt. J. W. Stribling. and Sou. Agt.: 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 


44th Ave., Long Island City. 


J. D. Snipes, Mgr. Sou. Reprs 


N. ¥. Sou. Plant: 907 White St., 
M. M. McCann, 


Rock Hill, 8S. C., 
Box 825. Burlington, N. © 


Minor Hunter, 1136 Skyland Rd., Charlotte, N. C.: H. Papini, BE. R. Adair, Box 


L. A. Watts, Jr., 407 N. Allen Ave., 1207, Greenville, S. C.: W. BE. Searcy, 425 Tilney Ave., 
W. R. Harper, 
Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 8764; L. G. Compton, Jr., No 
Greenville 2-9222. 


1806 Madison Ave., 


Griffin, Ga. 


1 Robinson WATSON & DESMOND, 3011, W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Repr.: John 
Wyatt, Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: R. V. McPhail, 709 8. 
Jackson St., Gastonia, N. C.: A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
Sou. Reprs.: Ira L Edgar E. Ball, (Chemical Dept.) Charlotte, N. C 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., 
Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Offices: Chariotte, N. C.: 
T. Daniel, Textile Sup- 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 


Goldsboro, N. C 


John Wyatt. 


703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 


Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Office and 
Reprs William P 
S. C.: Oliver B. Land. 


Landis, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. Sou. 


Memphis, Tenn., 15 Augusta 8t., 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP., Westport, 
718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, 
J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St.., 
Greenville, 5. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga 


Mass., Va. and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D 
N. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: 
Columbus, Ga.: 8S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Offices, 


Ga., Office, 


Boston 16, 724 Montgomery Bidg.. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass 
Works Office and Piant. Dowd Road, Chariotte, N. C., R. I 
Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.; Atlanta, 


1015 Healey Bidg.. 


Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Dalton, V.-Pres 


B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.; Spartanburg, S. C., 


R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt 


WHITENSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., 


and John Matthews. 


Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 


St., Greenville, S. C., Frank J. Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


liam E. Shirley, 11 Wyuka St., 


Greenville, 5. C 


Charlotte, 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 


WILSON CO., EMIL V., Greenville, 5S. C. 


with Sou. Office and Sales 
P. O. Box 842. Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247 


Ridgeway Dr., 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Greensboro, N. C.; 


G. W. Searell, Rt. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Before Clesiug Dow 
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~ TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Sumner H. Williams 
(left) has been trans- 
ferred to the New 
York office of General 
Dyestuff Corp. as vice- 
president and general 
sales manager. For the 
past ten years Mr. 
Williams has been 
Southern manager for 
the firm with head- 
quarters in Charlotte, N. C., and he will 
be succeeded in that post by Charles C. 
Cayce, manager at Charlotte for 
the past five years. Mr. Cayce, a graduate 
of Georgia Tech, has been with General 
Dyestuff Corp. since 1929. 


assistant 


Watson L. Tolson has 
been named sales rep- 
resentative in the state 
of Georgia for the 
steel strapping divi- 
sion of the Stanley 
Works, New Britain, 
Conn. He will make 
his headquarters in 
Atlanta. Mr. Tolson 
1941 graduate 
of the University of Georgia and before 
joining Stanley was associated with Mont- 
gomery Ward and American Oil Co. 


is a 


Jacob W. Schwab, president of United 
Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., has been 
elected as one of three new directors of the 
Commerce & Industry Association of New 
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York, Inc. A native New Yorker, Mr. 
Schwab started with the organization he 
heads as a $4-a-week office boy. He 
has been president of the firm since 1938. 

. J. O. Elsmore, who has been at the 
U.M. & M. plant at Clarkesville, Ga., since 
last August has returned to the Statesville, 
N. C., plant as superintendent of weaving, 
slashing and cloth room. Also at Statesville, 
H. C. Nixon was transferred from general 
overseer of weaving to general over- 
seer of preparation, and Z. V. Simmins 
was transferred to general overseer of weav- 
ing from superintendent of weaving weav- 
ing, slashing and cloth room. 


now 


George O. Linberg 
has been named vice- 
president and New 
England sales mana- 
ger of Synthron, Inc.., 
Ashton, R. I. His pre- 
vious associations in- 
clude Belle Chemical 
Co., Reading, Pa., the 
Merrimac division of 
Monsanto Chemical 
Co., and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. Mr. Linberg is a former vice-president 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists and is chairman of 
its forthcoming national convention in Bos- 
ton, Mass., next November. 


Davis L. Lewis, Jr., has been promoted 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. from 
nylon district sales manager for the Char- 
lotte, N. C., area to personnel manager of 


the sales division of the textile fibers de- 
partment in Wilmington, Del. James W. 
Mitchell, assistant district manager at Char- 
lotte, succeeds Mr. manager at 
the Charlotte ofhice. John M. Owens, nylon 
salesman, is being transferred from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., to become assistant manager 
at Charlotte. Mr. Lewis’ position at Wil- 
mington is a new one in the company and 
he assumes his duties June 1. J. H. 
Ellett, manufacturing superintendent of Du 
Ponts May Plant at Camden, S. C., has 
been transferred to the textile fibers depart- 
ment, manufacturing nylon. S. G. Crews, 
manufacturing superintendent, staple, has 
been assigned as manufacturing superintend- 


Lewis as 


ent, staple and yarn. L. B. Steele, technician 

and superintendent, has been assigned as 

assistant plant manager at Camden. 
Donald C. Oskin 


(left) has been ap- 
pointed assistant man- 
ager of sales for the 
Westvaco chemical di- 
vision of Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical 
Corp. Mr. Oskin suc- 
ceeds John deF. May- 
ler, who has resigned. 
Mr. Oskin most re- 
cently was director of district sales for the 
organization and for a time was in charge 
of the firm's Washington office. 


Paul Gaffney has been promoted from 
assistant superintendent of Orr Mills, a di- 
vision of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., at 
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Anderson, S. C., to general superintendent 
of weaving at Orr and at Limestone Mills, 
another Lowenstein unit at Gaffney, S. C. 
... Henry L. Buchanan has been promoted 
from superintendent of Oconee Mills, West- 
minster, S. C., to head of Lowenstein's in- 
dustrial engineering department with head- 
quarters at Anderson. 


P. Huber Hanes, Jr., 
(left), has been named 
executive vice-presi- 
dent of P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C. Mr. 
Hanes was elected to 
the position by the 
company’s board of 
directors to succeed 
Thomas D. Meriwether, who retired May 5 
after more than 20 years’ service. Mr. Hanes 
has served the company in the capactiy of 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer and 
was elected vice-president in 1948. In 1949 
he became vice-president in charge of man- 
ufacturing. 


George O. Jones, assistant vice-president 
and credit manager of Callaway Mills Co., 
LaGrange, Ga., May 1 celebrated his 25th 
anniversary with the company. His full 25 
years have been with the credit department. 
He was presented a 25-year emblem, an en- 
graved watch and flowers. 


J. F. Hutchinson has joined the engineer- 
ing staff of the Southern ofhce of Barnes 
Textiles Associates at Spartanburg, S. C. 
Mr. Hutchinson has had wide experience in 
textiles, having formerly been with Pacific 
Mills at Columbia, S. C., Stonecutter Mulls, 
Spindale, N. C., and Broadnax (Va.) Mills. 


Donald Harvey, general manager of the 
Lindale, Ga., division of Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., and Julius J. Scott, president of Scott- 
dale Mills and Georgia Duck & Cordage 
Co.. Scottdale. Ga.. and Whittier Mills, 
Chattahoochee, Ga., were named honorary 
members of Phi Psi, national textile frater- 
nity, at the recent annual banquet and initia- 
tion of Theta Chapter at Georgia Tech, 
Atlanta. 


James N. McNamee 
has been appointed 
sales representative 
for the industrial 
chemicals division of 
American Cyanamid 
Co. in the states of 
Georgia and Florida. 
He will make his 
headquarters in At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Mc- 
Namee is a graduate of Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Mass., with B.S. and M.S. degrees 
in chemistry. Prior to his present assign- 
ment he handled technical service work in 
connection with several of Cyanamid's syn- 
thetic organic nitrogen compounds. 


N. E. Goodwin of Dillon, S. C., will 
assume new duties as overseer of carding 
and spinning at Manetta Mills, Monroe, 
N. C,, on June 2. 


Dr. Fred J. Emmerich, president of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., May 8 was presented 
the gold medal of the American Institute of 
Chemists at the group's 29th annual meet- 
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Southern Textile Association Convention 
June 12-13-14 at Myrtle Beach, 5. (. 


LANS for the 43rd annual convention of the Southern Textile Associa- 

tion, to be held June 12-13-14 at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S. C., have been announced by Joseph L. Delany, S.T.A. president for 1951- 
52. 

The meeting of mill managers, superintendents and overseers from the 
Carolinas and Virginia will begin Thursday evening, June 12, with a buffet 
supper in the hotel dining room, followed by a floor show and dancing 
arranged by the S.T.A. Associate Members Division (made up of machinery 
and supply firm representatives ) . 

The first business session will take place Friday morning and will feature 
the following speakers: R. M. Jones of Biddeford, Me., director of research 
for Saco-Lowell Shops; Walter Regnery,. president of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, chairman of the Institute of Textile Technology's technical advisory 
committee and advisor on cotton mechanical processing research to the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Southern Regional Research Laboratory; and W. A. 
L. Sibley, vice-president and treasurer of Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., and the 
1952-53 president of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 


Arthur Horrocks 


Walter Regnery W.A.L. Sibley R. M. Jones 

Friday afternoon activity will be of a recreational nature, with a golf tour- 
nament at the nearby Dunes Golf & Beach Club, and a bingo contest in the 
Ocean Forest for non-golfers. W. S. Terrell of Terrell Machine Co. and 
chairman of the golf tournament committee, states that the Dunes Club will 
issue special guest tickets to those attending the S.T.A. convention at the 
special price of $2.50 instead of the regular price of $4, which will include 
greens fee and all club privileges. That evening prior to the annual banquet 
the Associate Members Division will entertain at a reception, and following 
the banquet there will be another floor show and more dancing. 

The final convention business session will take place Saturday morning, 
June 14. The first item will be an address by Retiring President Delany, who 
is general superintendent of Joanna Cotton Mills. He will be followed by 
Arthur Horrocks of Akron, Ohio, public relations counsel for Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., who first addressed an S.T.A. convention in 1947 and is favor- 
ably remembered as the ‘highlight’ speaker of that meeting. The program 
will conclude with resolutions, nominations and election of 1952-53 officers. 

An attendance of approximately 400 mill men and suppliers is expected at 
Myrtle Beach, since the Ocean Forest Hotel has been booked to capacity for 
a number of weeks. Following a suggestion by the $.T.A. Associate Members 
Division at last year's convention, mill officials were given a priority on room 
reservations during the month of February, this year, and as a result, attend- 
ance by textile plant managers, superintendents and overseers will be the 
largest in recent S.T.A. convention history. Representatives of machinery and 
supply firms reserved all remaining rooms in the hotel during March, and 
since the middle of that month have been securing accommodations at other 
beachfront hotels. 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


ing in New York City. 
address, “Science and Human Relations,”’ 
Dr. Emmerich said, “the achievements of 
science, as demonstrated by the result of 
chemical, medical and industrial research, 
lead to the expectation of future progress 
unthought of today.” 


In his asseptance 


George E. Fogle, Jr., has been named gen- 
eral manager of Lowell Bleachery, South, 
Griffin, Ga., and Ralph Dorsey has been 
named assistant general manager. A. T. 
Henninger, Jr., formerly manager of the 
New York office, has-been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Fogle 
and Floyd Newton were named to the board 
ot directors to fill vacancies caused by the 
deaths of George Murray and Walker Nor- 


man. 


Lemuel F. Baker is now overseer of spin- 
ning at Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, 
N. C. Before joining Waverly Mr. Baker 
was with the Ranlo, N. C., plant of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp. 


OBITUARIES 
Marcus L. Aderholdt, Sr... 81, of Hick- 


ory, N. C., one of the founders of Henry 
River (N. C.) Mills Co., died May 7 at a 
hospital in Hickory. Mr. Aderholdt is sur- 
vived by his wife, five daughters and a son. 


Elisha P. Dismukes, 81, a leader in 
Georgia textile circles for more than 50 
years, died May 8 of a heart attack at his 
home in Columbus, Ga. He was secretary- 
treasurer, president and chairman of the 
board of directors of Georgia Mfg. Co. for 
more than 50 years, and was a director 


of Columbus Bank & Trust Co. 


Arthur Iselin, 74, a director of William 
Iselin & Co., New York, died May 6 at his 
home in New York after a heart attack. He 
was formerly chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of William Iselin and a director of 
Iselin-Jefferson Co. Surviving are his wife, 
two daughters and a son. 


Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, 71, since 
1929 president of Botany Mills, died May 9 
at his home in Passaic, N. J., following a 
heart attack. Colonel Johnson first became 
a director of Botany in 1920 when the firm 
was being operated by the Alien Property 
Custodian, who had seized it as enemy- 
owned in 1918. Surviving are his wife, his 
son Charles; executive vice-president of 
Botany, and a sister. 


Benjamin M. May, 67, retired general 
manager of the rayon department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., died May 5. 
Mr. May retired June 30, 1949, after 46 
years with Du Pont. Du Pont's plant at 
Camden, S. C., for the manufacture of 
Orlon acrylic fiber was named the May 
Plant in his honor. His wife, a daughter 
and a son survive. 


Yates D. Smith, 53, president and gen- 
eral manager of Smith Textile Apron Co. 
and Yates D. Smith Co., specialists in tex- 
tile machinery, Gastonia, N. C., died May 
10 of a heart ailment. are his 
wife, two daughters, brothers and 
two sisters. 
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for the best desizing agents 


You buy the best when you specify a desizing agent 
by Royce—guaranteed controlled quality. Rigid 
laboratory control eliminates costly reprocessing 
caused by use of non-uniform products. 

And behind all Royce products stands the Royce 
Technical Service, backed by years of practical 
textile experience. Desizing problems? Let Royce 
solve them for you. Write for additional 
information and data sheets. 


OY CE 


CHEMICAL COMPANY + CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry 


No matter what your preference, 
youre sure to find your choice, 


are NEOZYMES by Royce. 


We 
mich” 


has ideas 


desizing agents 


NEOZYME:> id-acti -soluble whi d 

. pid-acting, water-soluble white powder 
for heat-saving low temperature desizing at 120° to 125°F. 
Outstanding money value... 1 pound equals 8 pounds of 
liquid enzyme—cuts your storage space 872%. 


NEOZYME HT: a concentrated white powder for high 
speed desizing at high temperatures. Completely water sol- 
uble. Needs no salt for activation. Retains potency longer 
than other enzymatic desizers. 


N E OZYM E l + astandardized, double-strength starch de- 
sizer. A fast-acting liquid of proven superior heat stability 
at 160°F.— better than other liquid commercial enzymes. 


NEOZYME L Conc.: a concentrated high-quality 


starch liquefying enzyme of exceptional heat stability at 
160° F. Economical—saves in handling and storage. 
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SYNTHETICS 


ORSTEDS 


. 


WW This From ONE Vackage 


THE BIG AT 


| PRODUCT CLASSIFICATION 


Atcopal D Conc. 
Atcopal D 


Atcopon Special 


Atcosyn 


Atco X-500 
Atco CSN 


Atconil PW-35 


‘Atcowet B 


Other detergents not 
listed ore available. 
Details on request. 


Non-ionic liquid and nevtral. For all types of fibres 
and fabrics. 

Excellent wetter, low-foamer, non-rewetter. All- 
around stability. Good emulsifier. 

Anionic gel. Powerful, high foamer and disperser. 
Stable dye assistant. 

Anionic pdr. Powerful foamer. Effective on synthetics 
and wool. 

Anionic liquid. Wetter and rewetter, high detergent 
properties for boiling off, print washing, rewetting 
in sanforizing. 

Anionic liquid. Combines emulsifying detergents 
with dry cleaning solvents. Used in removing wax, 
grease and greige mill oil. 

Non-ionic — anionic liquid combination. For print 
washing. 

Anionic liquid. High-foamer, all-purpose detergent 
for general scouring. 


Twa 


LINE OF DETERGENTS! 


Highlighting the ATCO DETERGENT Line. 


ATCO manufactures all of the 
basic detergents required for use 
in textile processing. Each has its 
own outstanding chemical and 
physical properties. Thus, each is 
designed to accomplish specific 
results. Let ATCO recommend the 
right detergent for your special 
washing, scouring or kierboiling 
operations. 


ATLANTIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
CENTREDALE, RHODE ISLAND 


Warehouse and Offices: 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Greenville 


NEW JERSEY: Jackson Lane, W. Paterson 


CANADA: Granby, Quebec — Canadian Division of Roxbury Chemical Co., Inc. 
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